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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FI. The Ruſſians take Oczakow. & II. Death of Gg, 
ton de Medicis, Duke of Tuſcany. & III. Death of 
Caroline, Queen conſort of England. & IV. D, 
pute in Parliament about the Banding army. & V. 
Spaniſh depredations. & VI. Motroes of the mini- 

fer for avoiding a war. VII. Addreſs to the 
King on the ſubje of the — Q VIII. Bil 
for jecuring the trade of his M. FE ajefty's ſubjects in Ame- 
rica. \ IX. Dan; in the Houſe of Lords. & X. 
Birth of Prince George. Admiral Hate ails with 
a ſuadron to the ide e. XI. Progreſs 
of the war againſt the Turks. I. Diſpute 8 

rupture between Hanover and . 05 XIII. 
Sir Robert Walpole extols the convention in the Houſe 
of Commens. V XIV. Motion for an addreſs, that 
the repreſentations, letters, Sc. relating to the $, 27 
depredations fhould be laid before the Houſe. 
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Petitians againſt the convention. & XVI. Subſtance 
of that agreement. \ XVII. Debate in the Houſe 
/ Commons on the convention. XVIII. Seceſſion 
of the chief members in the oppoſition. & XIX. De- 
bate in the Houſe of Lords upon an address to his Ma- 
jeſty touching the convention. & XX. Meſſage from 
the throne touching a ſubſidy to Denmark, and a power 
To augment the forces of the kingdom. & XXI. 
Parliament prorogued. & XXII. The King of Spam 
" publiſhes a manifeſto. N XXIII. The Emperor and 
Czarma conclude a peace with the Turks. XXIV. 
Preparations for war in England. & XXV. Apo- 
logy in the Houſe of Commons for the ſeceding mem- 
bers. & XXVI. Penfion-bill revived, and bift. 
XXVII. Porto-Bello taken by Admiral Vernon. 
I XXVIII. Hard fraſt. & XXIX. Marriage of 
the Princeſs Mary-to the Prince of Heſſe. \ XXX. 
Strong armament ſent to the Meſt-Indies. & XXXI. 
Death of the Emperor and Czarina. & XXXII. 
Proceedings in Parliament. & XXXIII. Seamen's 
Bill. & XXXIV. Diſcontents againſt the miniſtry, 
$ XXXV. Motion for removing Sir Robert Malpole 
from his Majeſty's councils and preſence for ever. 
XXXVI. Debate on the mutiny bill. N XXXVII. 
roceedings in the Houſe of Lords. \ XXXVIII. 
Cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of this Parliament. 


b oK I. A CONGRESS had been opened at Nieme- 
CE: row in Poland, to compromiſe the differ- 
1737. ences between the Czarina and the Grand Signor: but 
this proving ineffectual, the Emperor declared war 
againſt the Turks, and demanded aſſiſtance from the 

diet of the empire. He concerted. the operations of - 
the campaign with the 507 mi of Muſcovy. It was 
agreed, that the Imperialiſts, under Count Secken- 
dorf ſhould attack Widin in Servia, while the Ruſ- 
fians, - commanded by Count de Munich, ſhould 
netrate to the Ukraine, and beſiege Oczakow, on 

the Boriſthenes. They accordingly advanced _ 

$ 


— * 
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this place, which was garriſoned by twenty thouſande H AP. 


men; and on the ſide of the Boriſthenes defended 
OO” >. 


by eighteen gallies. The Muſcovites carried on 


their approaches with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeve- 


rance, that the Turks were ternfied at their valour, 
and in a few days capitulated. Among thoſe who 
ſignaliſed themſelves by uncommon marks of prow- 
els in theſe attacks, was General Keith, now Field- 
marſhal in the Pruſſian ſervice, who was danger- 
ouſly wounded on this occaſion. Meanwhile Count 
Seckendorf, finding it impoſſible to reduce Widin 
without a ſquadron of ſhips en the Danube, turned 


VI. 


1757. 


his arms againſt Niſſa, which was ſurrendered to 


him on the eight-and-twentieth day of July: but 
this was the fartheſt verge of his good fortune. The 
Turks attacked the poſt which the Imperialiſts oc- 
cupied along the Danube. They took the fort of 
Padudil, burned the town of Ilas in Wallachia, and 
plundered the neighbouring villages. The Prince 
of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, who had inveſted Bagna- 
lack in Boſnia, was defeated, and obliged to repaſs 
the Saave. Count Seckendorf was recalled to Vi- 
enna; and the command of the army de vol ved upon 
Count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged 
to retreat from Servia; and Niſſa was retaken by the 
Muſſulmen. The conferences at Niemerow were 
broken off; and the Turkiſh Plenipotentiaries re- 
turned to Conſtantinople. | 1 

$ 1I. The Kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the 
moſt perfect repoſe under the dominion of Auguſtus. 
Ferdinand, the old Duke of Courland, dying with- 
out iſſue, the ſucceſſion was diſputed by the Teuto- 
nick order and the kingdom of Poland, while the 
States of Courland claimed a right of election, and 
ſent deputies to Peterſburgh, imploring the protec- 
tion of the Czarina. A body of Ruſſian troops im- 
mediately entered that country: and the States elect- 
ed the Count de Biron, High-Chamberlain to the 


Empreſs of Muſcovy. The Elector of Cologn, as 


B 2 Grand- 
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Grand-maſter of the Teutonick order, proteſted 
againſt this election; but the King of Poland agreed 
to it, on certain conditions ſettled at Dantzick with 
the commiſſaries of the new Duke and thoſe of the 
Czarina. In the month of July, John Gaſton de 
Medicis, Great Duke of "Tuſcany, died at Florence; 
and the Prince de Craon took poſſeſſion of his ter- 
ritories, in the name of the Duke of Lorraine, to 
whom the Emperor had already granted the even- 
tual inveſtiture of that duchy. 

III. In England, the attention of the publick 
was attracted by an open breach in the Royal family. 
The Princeſs of Wales had advanced to the very laſt 
month of her pregnancy before the King and Queen 
were informed of her being with child. She was 
twice conveyed from Hampton- Court to the palace 
of St. James's, when her labour-pains were ſuppoſed 
to be approaching ; and at length was delivered of 
a princeſs in about two hours after her arrival. The 
King being appriſed of this event, ſent a meſſage 
by the Earl of Eſſex to the Prince, expreſſing his 
diſpleaſure at the conduct of his Royal Highneſs, as 


an indignity offered to himſelf and the Queen. The 


Prince deprecated his Majeſty's anger in ſeveral 
ſubmiſſive letters, and implored the Queen's me- 
diation. The Princeſs joined her entreaties to thoſe 
of his Royal Highneſs : but all their humility and 
ſupplication proved ineffectual. The King, in an- 
other meſſage ſent by the Duke of Grafton, obſerved, 
that the Prince had removed the Princeſs twice in 
the week immediately 2 the day of her de- 
livery from the Place of his Majeſty's reſidence, in 
expectation of her labour; and both times, on his 
return, induſtriouſly concealed from the knowledge 
of the King and Queen every circumſtance relating 
to this important affair : that at laſt, without giving 
any notice to their Majeſties, he had precipitately 
hurried the Princeſs from Hampton-Court, in a 


condition not to be named: that the whole tenour 
of 
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of his conduct, for a conſiderable time, had beenc 1 A Þ. 


ſo entirely void of all real duty to the King, that 


VI. 


his Majeſty had reaſon to be highly offended wet "gan _—_ 


him. He gave him to underſiand, that until he 
ſhould withdraw his regard and confidence from 
thoſe by whoſe inſtigation and advice he was direct- 
ed and encouraged in his unwarrantable behaviour 
to his Majeſty and the Queen, and return to his 
duty, he ſhould not reſide in the palace: he, there- 
fore, ſignified his pleaſure that he ſhould leave St. 
James's, with all his family, when it could be done 
without prejudice or inconvenience to the Princeſs. 
In obedience to this order the Prince retired - to 
Kew, and made other efforts to be readnutted into 
his Majeſty's favour, which however, he could not 
retneve. Whatever might have been his deſign in 
concealing ſo long from the King and Queen the 
4 of the Princeſs, and afterwards hurrying 

er from place to place in ſuch a condition, to the 
manifeſt hazard of her life, his Majeſty had certainly 
cauſe to be offended at this part of this conducts: 
though the puniſhment ſeems to have been ſevere, 
if not rigorous; for he was not even admitted into 
the preſence of the Queen his mother, to expreſs his 
duty to her, in her laſt moments, to implore her 
forgiveneſs, and receive her laſi bleſſing. She died 
of a 'mortification in her bowels, on the twentieth 
day of November, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, 
regretted as a Princeſs of uncommon * ; n 
as 2 pattern of conjugal virtue. 

IV. The King opened the ſeſſion of abend 
on the twenty-fourth Yay of January, with a ſhort 
{ſpeech recommending the diſpatch of the :publick 
buſineſs with prudence and unanimity. Each Houſe 
preſented a warm addreſs of . condolence on the 
Queen's death, with which he feemed' to be ex- 
tremely affected. Though the Houſe: of Commons 
unanimouſly ſympathiſed with the E ing in his afflic- 
en, : the: miaiſter ft]: met with digit in 
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B O O Kſome of his favourite meaſures. One would ima- 
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gine that all the arguments for and againſt a ſtand- 


ing army in time of peace had been already ex- 


hauſted; but, when it was moved that the ſame 
number of land forces which they had voted in the 
preceding year ſhould be continued in pay for the 
enſuing year, the diſpute was renewed with ſurpriſing 
vivacity, and produced ſome reaſons which had not 
been ſuggeſted before. The adherents of the mi- 
niſter fairly owned, that if the army ſhould be diſ- 
banded, or even conſiderably reduced, they believed 
the Tory intereſt would prevail: that the preſent 
number of forces was abſolutely neceſſary to main- 


tain the peace of the kingdom, which was filled with 


clamour and diſcontent, as well as to ſupport the 
Whig intereſt; and that they would vote for keep- 
ing up four times the number, ſhould it be found 
expedient for that purpoſe. The members in the 
oppoſition replied, that this declaration was a ſevere 
ſatire on the miniſtry, whoſe conduct had given 
birth to ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent. They ſaid it 
was in effect a tacit acknowledgement, that what 


they called the Whig intereſt was no more than an 


inconſiderable party, which had engroſſed the admi- 
niſtration by indirect methods; which acted con- 
trary to the ſenſe of the nation; and depended ſor 
ſupport upon a military power, by which the people 
in general were overawed, and conſequently enſlaved. 
They affirmed, that the diſcontent of which the 
miniſtry complained was in a great meaſure owing to 
that very ſtanding army, which perpetuated their 
taxes, and hung over their heads as the inſtru- 
ments of arbitrary power and oppreſſion. Lord 
Polwarth explained the nature oſ Whig principles, 
and demonſtrated that the party which diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf by this appellation, no longer retained the 
maxims by which the Whigs were originally charac- 
teriſed. Sir John Hynde Cotton, who ſpoke with 
the courage and freedom of an old Engliſh Baron, 

| declared, 
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declared, he never knew a member of that Houſe, o AP. 


who acted on true Whig principles, vote for a ſtand- JI. 


ing army in time of peace, I have heard of 77. 


« Whigs (faid he) who oppoſed all unlimited votes 
« of credit: I have heard of Whigs who looked 
« upon corruption as the greateſt curſe that could 
ce befall any nation: I have heard of Whigs who 
« efieemed the liberty of the preſs to be the moſt 
« valuable pnvilege of a free people, and triennial 
64 Parhaments as the greateſt bulwark of their liber- 
« ties; and I have heard of a Whig adminiſtration 
« which has reſented injuries done to the trade of 
« the nation, and revenged inſults offered to the 
« Britiſh flag.” The miniſtry triumphed as uſual, 
and the ſame number of forces was continued. 

\ V. Ever ſince the treaty of Seville, the Spa- 
niards in America had almoſt inceſſantly inſulted 
and diſtreſſed the commerce of Great-Britain. They 
diſputed the right of Engliſh traders to cut logwood 
in the bay of Campeachy, and gather ſalt on the 
Hand of Tortugas ; though that right was acknow- 
ledged by implication in all the treaties which had 
been lately concluded between the two nations. The 
Captains of their armed veſſels, known by the name 
of guarda-coſtas, had made a practice of boarding 
and plundering Britiſh ſhips, on pretence of ſearch- 
ing for contraband commodities, on which occaſtons 
they had behaved with the utmoſt inſolence, cruelty, 
and rapine. Some of their ſhips of war had actually 
attacked a fleet of Enghſh merchant-ſhips at the 
Wand of Tortugas, as if they had been at open ener 
mity with England. They had ſeized and detained 
a great number of Britiſh veſſels, impriſoned their 
crews, and confiſcated their cargoes, in violation of 


treaties, in defiance of common juſtice and huma- 


nity. Repeated memorials were preſented to the 


Court of Spain, by the Britiſh Ambaſſador at Ma- 


drid. He was amuſed with evaſive anſwers, vague 
promiſes of inquiry, and cedulas of inſtructions ſent 
to 
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B O O Kto the Spaniſh Governors in America, to which 
= they paid no fort of regard. Not but that the Spa- 
1737, niards had reaſon to complain, in their turn, of the 


illicit commerce which the Engliſh traders from Ja- 
maica and other iſlands carried on with their ſub- 
jects on the continent of South-America : though 
this could not juſtify the depredations and cruelties 
which the commanders of the guarda-coſias had 
committed, without provocation or pretence. 

VI. The merchants of England loudly com- 
plained of theſe outrages ; the nation was fired with 
reſentment, and cned for vengeance ; but the miniſ- 
ter appeared cold, phlegmatick, and timorous. He 
knew that a war would involve him in ſuch difficul- 
ties as muſt of neceſſity endanger his adminiſtration. 
The treaſure which he now employed for domeſtick 
purpoſes, muſt in that caſe be expended in military 
armaments : the wheels of that machine on which he 
had raiſed his influence would no longer move: the 


oppoſition would of conſequence gain ground, and 


the impoſition of freſh taxes, neceſſary for the main- 
tenance of the war, would fill up the meaſure of 
— 1 reſentment againſt his perſon and miniſtry. 

oved by theſe conſiderations, he induſtriouſly en- 
deavoured to avoid a rupture, and to obtain ſome 


ſort of ſatisfaction by dint of memorials and nego- 


ciations, in which he betrayed his own fears to ſuch 
a degree, as animated the Spaniards to perſiſt in 


their depredations, and encouraged the Court of 


Madrid to diſregard the remonſtrances of the Bri- 
tiſh Ambaſſador. But this apprehenſion of war did 


not proceed from Spain only: the two branches of 


the Houſe of Bourbon were now united by politicks, 
as well as by conſanguinity ; and he did not doubt 
that 1n caſe of a rupture with Spain, they would 
join their forces againſt Great-Britain, Petitions 
were delivered to the Houſe by merchants from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, explaining the repeated 
violences to which they had been expoſed, and im- 
£2 ploring 
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ploring relief of the Parliament. Theſe were re- C HA p. 
ferred to a committee of the whole Houſe; and an VI. 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if they 1537. 


3 ſhould think fit, to be heard by themſelves or by 
18 counſel. Sir John Barnard moved for an addreſs to 
N the King, that all the memorials and papers relating 


to the Spaniſh depredations ſhould be laid before the 
Houſe; and this, with ſome alteration propoſed by 
Sir Robert Walpole, was actually preſented. In 
compliance with the requeſt, an enormous multitude 
if of letters and memorials was produced. | 
5 $ VII. The Houſe, in a grand committee, pro- 
f ceeded to hear counſel for the merehants, and exa- 
, mine evidence; by which it appeared that amazing 
acts of wanton cruelty and injuſtice had been perpe- 

trated by Spaniards on the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 

Mr. Pulteney expatiated upon theſe circumſtances 

of barbarity. He demonſtrated, from treaties, the 

Tight of the Britiſh traders to the logwood of Cam- 

peachy, and to the ſalt of Tortugas: he expoſed the 
puſillanimity of the miniſter, and the futility of his 

; negociations : he moved for ſuch reſolutions as would 
8 evince the reſentment of an injured nation, and the 
Ne vigour of a Britiſh Parliament. Theſe were warmly 
combated by Sir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, 
they would cramp the miniſters in their endeavours 
to compromiſe theſe differences: that they would 
fruſtrate their negociations, entrench upon the King's 
prerogative, and precipuate the nation into an un- 
necellary and expenſive war. Anſwers produced 
replies, and a general debate enſued. A reſolution 
was reported; but the queſtion being put for re- 
committing it, was carried in the negative. The 
Houſe, however, agreed to an addreſs, beſeeching 
his Majeſty to uſe his endeavours to obtain effectual 
relief for his injured ſubjects, to convince the Court 
of Spain that his Majeſty could no longer ſuffer ſuch 
conſtant and repeated inſults and injuries to be car- 
ried on, to the diſhanour of his crown, and to the 
ruin 
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BOOK ruin of his trading ſubjects ; and aſſuring him, that 
II. in cafe his royal and friendly inſtances with the 
C Catholick King ſhould miſcarry, the Houſe: would 
effectually ſupport his Majeſty in taking ſuch mea- 
ſures as honour and juſtice ſhould make it neceſſary 
for him to purſue. To this addreſs the King made 

a favourable anſwer. 
$ VIII. The next important ſubject on which 
both fides exerciſed their talents, was a bill prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Pulteney, for the more effec- 
tual ſecuring the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 
America, This was no other than the revival of 
part of two acts paſſed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
by which the property of all prizes taken from the 
enemy was veſted in the captors : while the Sove- 
reign was empowered to grant commiſſions or char- 
ters to any perſons or ſocieties, for taking any ſhips, 
goods, harbours, lands, or fortifications of the-na- 
tion's enemies in America, and for holding and 
enjoying the fame as their own property and eſtate 
for ever, The miniſtry endeavoured to evade the 
diſcuſſion of this bill, by amuſing the Houſe with 
other bufineſs, until an end ſhould be to put to the 
ſeſſion. A mean artifice was practiſed with this 
view; and ſome ſevere altercation paſſed between 
Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pulteney. At length 
the bill was read, and gave riſe to a very long and 
warm conteſt, in which the greateſt orators of both 
ſides found opportunities to diſplay their eloquence 
and ſatire. Mr. Pulteney defended the bill with all 
the ardour of paternal affection; but, notwithſtand- 
ing his warmeſt endeavours, it was rejected upon a 

diviſion. 

$ IX. When the mutiny-bill was ſent up to the 
Houſe of Lords, a long debate aroſe upon the num- 
ber of troops voted for the enſuing year. Lord 
Carteret explained the ſituation of affairs, in almoſt 
every nation of Europe, with great conciſeneſs and 


preciſion. He demonſtrated the 1mprobability of 
a rup- 
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a rupture between Great-Britain and any power c 


againſt which a land army could be of any ſervice. 
He examined the domeſtick circumſtances of the 
nation ; and proved, that whatever diſcontents there 
might be in the kingdom, there was little or no diſ- 
affection, and no ſeeming deſign to overturn or 
diſturb the government. In anſwer to an argu- 
ment, that ſuch a number of regular forces was ne- 
ceſſary for preventing or quelling tumults, and for 
enabling the civil magiſtrate to execute the laws of 
his country, he expreſſed his hope that he ſhould 
never ſee the nation reduced to ſuch unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances: he ſaid, a law which the civil power 
was unable to execute, mult either-be in itſelf oppreſ- 
ſive, or ſuch a one as afforded a handle for oppref- 
ſion. In arguing for a reduction of the forces, he 
took notice of the great increaſe of the national 
expence. He obſerved, that before the Revolution, 
the people of England did not raiſe above two mil- 
lions for the whole of the publick charge ; but now 
what was called the current expence, for which the 
Parliament annually provided, exceeded that ſum ; 
beſides the civil liſt, the intereſt due to the publick 
creditors, and the ſinking fund, which, added toge- 
ther, compoſed a burthen of fix millions yearly. 
'The Earl of Cheſterfield, on the ſame ſubject, 
affirmed, that ſlavery and arbitrary power were the 
certain conſequences of keeping up a ſtanding army 
for any number of years. It is the machine by 
which the chains of. ſlavery are rivetted upon a free 
people. They may be ſecretly prepared by corrup- 
tion; but, unleſs a ftanding army protected thoſe 
that forged them, the people would break them 
aſunder, and chop off the polluted hands by which 
they were prepared. By degrees a free people muſt 
be accuſtomed to be governed by an army: by 
degrees that army muſt be made ſtrong enough to 


Bold them in ſubjection. England had for many 


years been accuſtomed to a ſtanding army, under 
2 pretence 
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B-OO Kpretence of its being neceſſary to affiſt the civil 
power; and by degrees the number and ſtrength of 


1738. it have been increaſing. At the acceſſion of the late 


vt King it did not exceed fix thouſand : it ſoon amount- 
Is ed to double that number, which has been fince 
augmented under various pretences. . He. therefore 
concluded, that flavery, under the diſguiſe of an 
army for protect the liberties of the people, was 
creeping in upon them by degrees: if no reduction 
ſhould be made, he declared 6 ſhould expect in a 
few years to. hear ſome miniſter, or favourite of a 
miniſter, terrifying the Houſe with imaginary plots 
and invaſions, and making the tour. of Europe. in 
ſearch of poſſible dangers, to ſhow the neceſſity 
of keeping up a mercenary ſtanding army, three 
times as numerous as the preſent. In ſpite of thoſe 
ſuggeſtions, the fianding army maintained its ground. 
The ſame noblemen, aſſiſted by Lord Bathurſt, diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in a debate upon the Spaniſh 
depredations, which comprehended the ſame argu- 
ments that were uſed in the Hauſe of Commons. 
1 They met with the ſame ſucceſs in both. Reſolu- 
tions equivalent to thaſe of the Lower Houſe were 
taken : an addreſs was preſented; and his Majeſty 
| afſured them he would repeat, in the moſt preſſing 
| manner, his inſtances. at the Court of Spain in or- 
der to obtain ſatisfactien and ſecurity: for his ſubjects 
trading to America. This aſſurance was renewed 
| in his:{poech at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, on the rwen- 
| tie of May, when the Parliament was prorogued. 
NX. At this period the Princeſs of Wales* was 
[ debveted of à ſon, who was baptized by the name 
| of Geaige, now King of 'Great-Britain. His birth 
| -was celebrated with uncommon rejoicings : addreſſes 
i of congratulation were preſented to the King by the 
, two univerſities, and by almoſt all the —— 
. commumties of the kingdom. But the Prince. of 
Wales fill laboured under the diſpleaſure | of. hit 
e who had. ondered the Lord - Thamberlain to 
6. ſignify 
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4 Genify in the Gazette, that no perſon who viſitede H AP. 

3 the Prince ſhould be admitted to the Court of St. VI. 
James's. His Royal Highneſs was diveſted of * 

2 the external marks of royalty, and lived like a pri- 

0 vate gentleman, cultivating the virtues of a ſocial 

life, and enjoying tlie beſt fruits of conjugal felicity. 

In the latter end of this month, Rear-Admiral Had- 

dock ſet ſail with a ſtrong ſquadron for the Mediter- 

> ranean, which it was hoped would give weight to 

'X the negociation of the Britiſh miniſter at the Court 

a of Madrid. The act to diſcourage the retail ef 

ſpirituous liquors had incenſed the populace to ſuch 

a degree as occaſioned numberleſs tumults in the 

cities of London and Weſtminſter. They were ſo 

7 addicted to tlie uſe of that pernicious compound, 

fl known by the appellation of gin or geneva, that the 

; ran all riſques rather than forego at entirely; and ſo 

little regard was paid to the law by which it was 

5 prohibited, that in leſs than two years twelve thou- 

| ſand perſons within the bills of mortality were con- 
victed of having fold it illegally. Nearly one half 
of that number were caſt in the penalty of one hun- 
dred pounds : and three thouſand perſons paid ten 
pounds each, for an exemption from the 4 of 
being committed to the houſe of correction. 
 F X[. The war maintained by the Emperor and 
the Czarina againſt the Ottoman Porte, had not yet 
produced any decifive event. Count Seckendorf 
was diſgraced and confined on account of his ill 
ſucceſs of the laſt campaign. General Doxat was 
tried by a council of war at Belgrade, and condemned 
to death, for having ſurrendered to the enemy the 
town of Niſſa, in which he commanded. The diet 
of the empire granted a ſubſidy of fifty Roman 
months to the Emperor, who began to make vigo- 
rous preparations for the enſuing campaign : but, in 
the mean time, Ragotſki, Vaivode of Tranſylvania, 
revolted againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, and brought a 


confiderable army into the field, under the protec- 
tion 
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BO O Ktion of the Grand Signor. He was immediately 
II. proclaimed à rebel, and a price ſet upon his head by 
1738. the Court of Vienna. The Turks taking the field 

early, reduced the forts of Uſitza and Meadia, and 
undertook the fiege of Orſova, which, however, 
they abandoned at the approach of the Imperial 
army, commanded by the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
aſſiſted by Count Konigſegg. The Turks, being 
reinforced, marched back, and attacked the Impe- 
rialiſts, by whom they were repulſed after an obſti- 
nate engagement. 'The Germans, notwithſtanding 
this advantage, repaſſed the Danube; and then the 
infidels made themſelves maſters of Orſova, where 
they found a fine train of artillery, deſigned for 
the ſiege of Widin. By the conqueſt of this place, 
the Turks laid the Danube open to their gallies and 
veſſels; and the Germans retired under the cannon 
of Belgrade. In the Ukraine, the Ruſſians under 
General Count Munich obtained the advantage over 
the Turks in two engagements ; and General Lacy 
routed the Tartars of the Crimea : but they returned 
in greater numbers, and haraſſed the Muſcovites in 
ſuch a manner, by Pm their proviſions, and 
deſtroying the country, that they were obliged to 
abandon the lines of Precops. 
$ XII. In the month of October, an affair of 
very {mall importance produced a rupture between 
the King of Denmark and the Elector of Hanover. 
A detachment of Hanoverians took by aſſault the 
caſtle of Steinhorſt, belonging to the Privy Coun- 
fellor Wederkop, and detended by thirty Danifh 
dragoons, who had received orders to repel force 
by force. Several men were killed on both ſides, - 
before the Hanverians could enter the place, when 
the garriſon was diſarmed, and conducted to the 
frontiers. This petty diſpute, about a ſmall terri- 
tory which did not yield the value of one thouſand 
pounds a year, had well nigh involved Hanover in a 
war, which, in all probability, Great-Britain muſt 
| have 
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have maintained: but this diſpute was compto-cn AP. 

miſed by a convention between the King of Eng- VI. 
land and Denmark. 

XIII. The ſeſſion of Parliament was opened on 
4 the firſt day of February, when the King in his 

3 ſpeech to both Houſes, gave them to underſtand, 
1 that a convention was concluded and ratified between 
him and the King of Spa, who had obliged him- 
ſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjects for 
their loſſes, by certain flipulated payments: the 
Plenipotentiaries were named and appointed for re- 
gulating, within a limited time, all thoſe grievances 
1 and abuſes which had hitherto interrupted the com- 
bt merce of Great-Britain in the American ſeas; and 
{4 for ſettling all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner 
as might for the future prevent and remove all new 
cauſes and pretences of complaint. The motion for 
an addreſs of approbation was diſputed as uſual. 
Though the convention was not yet laid before the 
Houſe, the nature of it was well known to the leaders 
of the oppoſition. Sir William Wyndham obſerved, 
that if the miniſtry had made the reſolutions taken 
by the Parliament in the laſt ſeſſion the foundation 
of their demands; if they had diſcovered a reſolu- 
tion to break off all treating, rather than depart from 
the ſenſe of Parliament, either a defenſive treaty 
might have been obtained, or by this time the worſt 
would have been known : but, by what appeared 
from his Majeſty's ſpeech, the convention was no 
Other than a at ea and, in all probability, a 
very bad preliminary. He ſuppoſed the miniſter 
had ventured to clothe ſome of his creatures with 
full powers to give up the rights of the nation ; for 
they might do it if they durſt, 'Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in anſwer to theſe ſuggeſtions, affirmed, that 
the miniſtry had on this occaſion obtained more than 
ever on like occaſions was known to be obtained; 
that they had reconciled the peace of their country 
with her true intereſt :' that this peace was attended 
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B O © Kwith all the advantages that the moſt ſucceſsful arms 


could have procured : that future ages would confi- 
der. this as the moſt glorious period of our hiſtory, 
and do juſtice to the — that produced the 
happy event, which every gentleman diveſted of paſ- 
ſion and prejudice was ready to do; and which, he 
believed, the preſent age, when rightly informed, 
would not refuſe. In a word, he extolled his own 
convention with the moſt extravagant encomiums. 

$ XIV. The Houſe reſolved to addreſs the King, 
that copies of all the memorials, repreſentations, 
letters, and papers, preſented to his Majeſty, or his 
Secretary of State, relating to depredations, ſhould 
be ſubmutted to the peruſal of the Houſe : but ſome 
members in the oppoſition were not contented with 
this reſolution. Then Mr. Sandys, who may be 
termed the Metion-maker,” moved for an addreſs, 
defiring that the Houſe might inſpect all letters 
written, and inſtructions given by the Secretaries of 
State, or Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, to any of 
the Britiſh governors in America, or any Commander 
in Chief, or Captains of his Majeſty's ſhips of war, 
or his Majeſty's Miniſter at the Court of Spain, or 
any of his Majeſty's Conſuls in Europe, ſince the 
treaty of Seville, relating to loſſes which the Britiſh 
ſubjects had ſuſtained by means of depredations 
committed by the ſubjects of Spain in Europe and 
America. This was an unreaſonable propoſal, 5 
geſted by the ſpirit of animoſity and faction. Mr. 
H. Walpole juſtly obſerved, that a compliance witn 
ſuch an addreſs might lay open the moſi private 
tranſactions of the cabinet, and diſcover ſecrets that 
ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be con- 
cealed. It would diſcover to the Court of Spain 
the ultimatum of the King's demands and conceſſions, 
and the nation would thereby be deprived of many 
advantages which it might reap, were no ſuch diſco- 
very made. He ſaid, that as ſoon as the differences 


betwixt the two Courts ſhould arrive at ſuch a criſis, 


and 
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and not before the conſuls were inſtructed to givec H AP. 
notice to the merchants, that they might retire in VI. 


time with their effects ; but ſhould ſuch inſtruction 
come to the knowledge of the Spaniards, 1t would 
be a kind of watch-word to put them on their guard, 
and unavoidably occaſion the ruin of many thouſands 
of Britiſh ſubjects. Certain it is, no Government 
could act either in external or domeſtick affairs with 
proper influence, dignity, and diſpatch, if every let- 
ter and inſtruction relating to an unfiniſhed negocia- 
tion ſhould be expoſed to the view of ſuch a nu- 
merous aſſembly, compoſed of individuals actuated 
by motives in themſelves diametrically oppoſite. 
The motion being rejected by the majority, the ſame 
gentleman moved again for an addreſs, that his Ma- 
jeſty would give directions for laying before the 
Houſe copies of ſuch memorials or repreſentations 
as had been made, either to the King of Spain or 
to his Miniſters, fince the treaty of Seville, relating 
to the depredations committed in Europe or Ame- 
rica. A debate enſued; and, upon a diviſion, the 
queſtion paſſed in the negative. 


| I XV. The Houſe, in a committee of ſupply, 


voted twelve thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year, and the ſtanding army was continued 
without reduction, though powerfully attacked by 
the whole ſtrength of the oppoſition. The Com- 
mons likewiſe ordered an eſs to his Majeſty, 
tor the. copies of ſeveral memorials fince the treaty 
of Seville, touching the rights of Great-Britain, or 
any infraction of treaties which had not been laid 
before them. Theſe were accordingly ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the Houfe. By this time the con- 


vention itſelf was not only preſented to the Com- 


mons, but alſo publiſhed for the information of the 
people. Divers merchants, planters, and the others 
trading to America, the cities of London and Briſtol, 


the merchants of Liverpool, and owners of ſun- 


dry ſhips which had been ſeized by the Spaniards, 
VOL. 111, C | _ oitered 
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Bo o E offered petitions againſt the convention, by which 
II. the ſubjects of Spain were ſo far from giving up their 1 
A groundleſs and unjuſtifiable practice of viſiting and 4 
9 ſearching Britiſh ſhips failing to and from the Priciſh 2 
plantations, that they appeared to have claimed the 3 
power of doing it as a right: for they inſiſted that 4 
the differences which had ariſen concerning it ſhould 
be referred to Plenipotentiaries, to be diſcuſſed b 
them without even agreeing to abſtain from fuc 
viſitation and ſearch during the time that the diſcuſ- 
fion of this affair might laſt. They, therefore, 
prayed that they might have an opportunity of 
being heard, and allowed to repreſent the great im- 
portance of the Britiſh trade to and from the plan- 
tations in America; the clear indiſputable right 
which they had to enjoy it, without being ſtopped, 
viſited, or ſearched by the Spaniards, on any pre- 
tence Whatſoever; ; and the certain inevitable de- 
ſtruction of all the riches and ſtrength derived to 
Great- Britain from that trade, if a ſearch of Britiſh 
ſhips. ſailing to and from their own plantations 
ſhould be tolerated upon any pretext, or under any 
reſtrictions, or even if the freedom of this naviga- 
tion ſhould continue much longer in a ſtate of un- 
certainty. Theſe. petitions were referred to the com- 
mittee appointed to conſider of the convention. 
Another remonſtrance was likewiſe preſented by the 
truſtees for eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, ſet- 
ting forth,” that the King of Spain claimed that co- 
tony as part of his territories ; and that by the con- 
| vention, the regulation of the limits of Carolina and 
| Florida was referred to the determination of Pleni- 
potentiaries ; ſo that the colony of Georgia, which 
J. undoubtedly belonged to the Crown of Great-Bri- 
| 
| 


tain, was left in difpute, while the ſettlers remained 
in the moſt precarious and dangerous ſituation. It 
was moved that the merchants ſhould be heard by 


| | their counſel : : but the propoſal was firenuouſly 
oppoſed 
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oppoſed by the miniſtry, and | rejected upon a di-c 
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the Pardo on the fourteenth day of January, im- 


ported, That within fix weeks to be reckoned from 


the day on which the ratifications were exchanged, 
two Miniſters Plenipotentiaries ſhould meet at Ma- 


drid, to confer, and finally regulate the reſpective 


pretenſions of the two Crowns, with relation to the 


trade and navigation in America and Europe, and to 
the limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as con- 
cerning other points which remained - likewiſe to 
be adjuſted, according to the former treaties ſubſiſt- 


ing between the, two nations: That the Plenipo- 


tentiaries ſhould finiſh their conferences within the 


ſpace of eight months: That in the mean time no 


progreſs ſhould be made in the fortifications of Flo- 


rida and Carolina: That his Catholick Majeſty. 


ſhould pay to the King of Great-Britain, the ſum of 


ninety-tive thouſand pounds, for a balance due to 


the crown and ſubjects of Great-Britain, after de- 
duction made of the demands of the crown and ſub- 
jects of Spain : That this ſum ſhould be employed 
for the ſatisfaction, diſcharge, and payment of the 


demands of the Britiſh ſubjects upon the crown of 


Spain : That this reciprocal diſcharge, however, 
ſhould not extend or relate to'the accounts and dif- 
ferences which ſubſiſted and were to be ſettled be- 
tween the crown of Spain and the Aſſiento com- 
pany, nor to any particular or private contracts that 
might ſubſiſt between either of the two crowns, or 
their miniſters, with the ſubjects of the other; or 
between the ſubjeas and ſubjects of each nation re- 
ſpectively: That his Catholick Majeſty ſhould cauſe 
the ſum of ninety-five thouſand pounds to be paid 
at London within four months, to be reckoned from 
the day on which the ratifications were exchanged. 
Such was the ſubſtance of that- convention, which 
alarmed and provoked the merchants and _— 
C2 Q 
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| BO © Kof Great-Britain, excited the indignation of all thoſe 

1 Il. who retained any regard for the honour of their 

1 17586. country, and raiſed a general cry againſt the miniſ- 

48 ter who ſtood at the helm of adminiſtration 

4 XVII. The eyes of the whole kingdom were 

now turned upon the Houſe of Commons. The 

two contending parties ſummoned their whole force 

for the approaching diſpute : on the day appointed 

far conſidering the convention, four hundred mem- 

bers had taken their ſeats by eight in the morning. 

: In a committee of the whole Houſe, certain Weſt- 

India merchants and planters were heard againſt the 

convention : fo that this and the following day were 

employed in reading papers, and obtaining informa- 

tion. On the eighth. = of March, Mr. H. Wal- 

pole having launched out 1n the praiſe of that agree- 

ment, moved for an addreſs of approbation to his 

Majeſty. He was ſeconded by Mr. Campbell, of 

Pembrokeſhire ; and the debate began with extra- 

ordinary ardour. He who firſt diſtinguiſhed him- 

ſelf in the liſts was Sir Thomas Sanderſon, at that 

time Treaſurer to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 

Earl of Scarborough. All the officers and adherents 

of his Royal Highneſs. had joined the oppoſition ; 

and he himſelf on this occaſion fat in the gallery, 

to hear the debate on ſuch an important tranſaction. 

| Sir Thomas Sanderſon, obferved, that the Spaniards 

bs by the convention, inftead of giving us reparation, 

11 had abliged us to give them a general releaſe. They 
had not allowed the word Satisfaction to be ſo muc 

it as once mentioned in the treaty, Even the Spaniſh 

pirate who had cut off the ear of Captain Jenkins,“ 

| 23 | and 

Captain Jenkins. was maſter of a Scottiſh merchant ſhip. He 

was boarded by the Captain of a Spaniſh guarda-coſta, who treated 

him in the moſt barbarous mapner, The. Spaniards, after having 

rummaged his veſſel for what they called contraband commodities, 

without finding any thing to juſtify their fearch, inſulted Jenk ius 

with the moſt opprobrious invectives. They tore off one of his ears, 

bidding him to carry it to his King, and tell him they would ſerve him 


in the lame manner ſhould an opportunity offer: they tortured — 
wit 
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and uſed the moſt inſulting expreflion towards the c H AP. 


perſon of the King—an expreſſion which no Britiſh 
ſubject could decently repeat—an expreſſion which 
no man that had a regard for his Sovereign could 
ever forgive—even this fellow lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his rapine, and remained a living teſtimony 
of the cowardly tameneſs and mean ſubmiffion of 
Great-Britain ; of the triumphant haughtineſs and 
ſtubborn pride of Spain. Lord Gage, one of the 
moſt. keen, ſpirited, and farcaſtick orators in the 
Houſe, ted in this manner the account of the 
ſatisfaction obtained from the Court of Spain 4 
the convention: The loſſes ſuſtained by the Spani 

depredations amounted to three hundred and forty 
thouſand pounds; the Commiſſary, by a ſtroke of 
his pen, reduced this demand to two hundred thou- 


ſand pounds: then forty-five thouſand were ſtruck 


off for prompt payment: he next allotted fixty 
thouſand pounds as the remaining part of a debt 
retended to be due to Spain, for the deſtruction of 
her fleet by Sir George Brie though it by 
the inſtructions on the table, that in had been 
already amply ſatisfied on that head: theſe deduc- 
tions reduced the balance to hinety-five thouſand 
pounds; but the King of Spain inſiſted upon the 
South-ſea Company's paying immediately the ſuin 
of ſixty- eight thoufand pounds, as a debt due to 
him on one head of accounts, though, in other at- 


with the moſt ſhocking crueky, and threatened him with immedite 
death. This man wag examined at the bar of the Hovſe of Com- 
mons, and being aſked by 2 membet what he thought when he found 
himſelf in the hands of fuch harbariant ? * recommended my ſoul. 
« to GOD, (ſaid he,) and my cauſe to my country.” The behaviour 
of this brave ſeaman, the ſight of his ear, which was produced; with 
his account of the indignities which had been offered io the wation and 
Sovereign of Great- Brit#in, filled the whole Houſe with iadignation. 
Jenkins was afterwards employed in the ſervice of the Eaft.ingja 


company; he approved himſelf worthy of his good fortune, in a 1 


engagement with the pirate Angriz, duting which he behaved wit 
extraordinary courage and, oondult 3 and ſaved his n ſhip, with 
three others that were under his convoy. 
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1 BOO b ticles, his Catholick Majeſty was indebted to the 

& II. Company a million over and above the demand: 
1738. The remainder to be paid by Spain did not exceed 


ſeven- and- twenty thouſand pounds, from which ſhe 
inſiſted upon deducting whatever the might have al- 
ready given in ſatisfaction for any of the Britiſh 
ſhips that had been taken; and on being allowed 
the value of the. St. Thereſa, a Spaniſh ſhip which 
had been ſeized in the port of Dublin, Mr. W. 
Pitt, with an energy of argument and diction pecu- 
har to himſelf, declaimed againſt the convention, as 


. inſecure, unſatisfactory, and diſhonourable to Great- 


Britain. He. ſaid the great national objection, the 


ſearching of Britiſh ſhips, was not admitted, indeed, 
in the preamble ; but ſtood there as the reproach of 
the whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal ſub- 


miſſion that followed: on the part of Spain, an 


uſurpation, an inhuman tyranny claimed and exer- 


ciſed over the American ſeas : on the part of Eng- 


land, an undoubted right by treaties, and from Gop 


and Nature declared and afſerted in the reſolutions 


of Parliament; were now referred to the diſcuſſion 


of Plenipotentiaries, upon one and the ſame equal 


foot. This undoubted right was to be diſcuſſed and - 


regulated ; and if to regulate be to preſcribe rules, as 
in all conſtruction it is, that right was, by the expreſs 
words of the convention, to be given up and ſacri- 
ficed: for it muſt ceaſe to be any thing from the 
moment 1t is ſubmitted to limitation. Mr. Lyttel- 


ton, with equal force and fluency, anſwered the 
ſpeech of Mr. H. Walpole. ©& After he had uſed 


« many arguments to perſuade us to peace (ſaid he) 


* to any peace, good or bad, by pointing out the 


« 'dangers of a war, dangers I by no means allow 
to be ſuch as he repreſents them, he crowned all 
* thoſe terrors with the name of the Pretender. It 


'< would be the cauſe of the Pretender. The Pre- 
tender would come. Is the honourable gentle- 
“ man ſenfible what this language imports ? The 


« people 
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« people of England complain of the greateſt wrongs c H A P. 


« and indignities: they complain of the interrup- 


« tion, the deſtruction of their trade: they think 1738. 


the peace has left them in a worſe condition than 
« before: and in anſwer to all theſe complaints, 
« what are they told? Why, that their continuing 
« to ſuffer all this, is the price they muſt pay to 
« keep the King and his family on the throne of 
« theſe realms. If this were true, it ought not to 
« be owned: but it is far from truth; the very re- 
« yerſe is true. Nothing can weaken the family ; 
« nothing ſhake the eſtabliſhment, but ſuch mea- 
« {ures as theſe, and ſuch language as this,” He 
afirmed, that if the miniſters had proceeded con- 
formably to the intentions of Parliament, they would 
either have acted with vigour, or have obtained a 
real ſecurity in an expreſs acknowledgement of our 
right not to be r as a preliminary, ſine qua 
non, to our treating at all. Inſtead of this, cle 
had referred it to Plenipotentiaries. Would — 
Sir, (ſaid he) ſubmit to a reference, whether you 
may travel unmoleſted from your houſe in town 
to your houſe in the country? Your right is clear 
and undemable, why would you have it diſcuſſed? 
« but much leſs would you refer it, if two of your 
« judges belonged to a gang which has often ſtopped 
and robbed you in your way thither before.” — 
The miniſters, -in vindication of the convention. 
aflerted, that the ſatisfaction granted by Spain was 
adequate to the injury received: that it was on 
the preliminary of a treaty which would remove fal 
cauſes of complaint; that war was always expenſive 
and detrimental to a trading nation, as well as un- 
certain in its events: that France and Spain would 
certainly join their forces in caſe of a rupture with 
Great-Britain: that there was not one Power in Eu- 
rope upon which the Engliſh could depend for ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance; and that war would favour the 
cauſe and deſigns of a popiſh Pretender. The Houſe 
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B O © Kupon a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs ; but when a 


motion was made for its being recommitted, the two 
parties renewed the engagement with redoubled ca- 
erneſs and impetuoſity. Sir William Wyndham and 
Mr. Pulteney poured all the thunder of their elo- 
quence againſt the inſolence of Spain, and the con- 
ceſſions of the Britiſh miniſtry. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole exerted all his fortitude and dexterity in defence 
of himſelf and his meaſures, and the queſtion being 
put, the reſolutions for the addreſs were carried by a 
mall majority. 
XVIII. Then Sir William Wyndham, ſtanding 
up, made a pathetick remonſtrance upon this deter- 
mination. * This addreſs (ſaid he) is intended to 
« convince mankind, that the treaty under our con- 
ce ſideration is a reaſonable and an honourable treaty. 
« But if a majority of twenty-eight in ſuch a full 
« Houſe ſhould fail of that ſucceſs; if the people 
* ſhould not implicitly reſign their reaſon to a vote 
* of this Houſe, what will be the conſequence ? 
c Will not the Parliament loſe its authority? Will 
te it not be thought, that even in the Parliament we 
« are governed by a faction; and what the conſe- 
* quence of this may be, I leave to thoſe gentlemen 
16 to confider, who are now to give their vote for 
this addreſs : for my own part, I will trouble you 
« no. more, but, with theſe my laſt words, I ſin- 
* cerely pray to Aimicuty Gop, who has ſo often 
* ans protected theſe kingdoms, that he 
te will graciouſly continue his protection over them, 
* by preſerving us from that impending danger 
« which threatens the nation from without, and 
« hkewiſe from that impending danger which 
ec threatens our conſtitution from within.” The 
miniſter was on this occaſion deſerted by his uſual 
tergper, and even provoked into perſonal abuſe. 
He declared, that the gentleman who was now the 
mouth of his opponents had been looked upon as 
the head of traitors, who — pow 
n= before 
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before conſpired the deſtruction of their country and c HAP. 
of the Royal Family, in order to ſet a Popiſh Pre- VI. 
tender upon the throne : that he was ſeized by the 738. 


vigilance of the then government, and pardoned by 
its clemency, but all the uſe he had ungratefully 
made of that clemency, was to qualify himſelf ac- 
cording to law, that he and his party might ſome 
time or other have an opportunity to overthrow all 
law. He branded them all as traitors, and ex- 
preſſed his hope, that their behaviour would unite 
all the true friends of the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment. To ſuch a degree of mutual animoſity were 
both ſides inflamed, that the moſt eminent members 
of the minority actually retired from Parliament ; 
and were by the nation 1n general revered as martyrs 
to the liberty of the people. 

XIX. The diſpute occaſioned by the conven- 
tion in the Houſe of Lords, was maintained with 
equal warmth, and perhaps with more abilities. 
After this famous treaty had been conſidered, Lord 
Carteret ſuggeſted, that poſſibly one of the con- 
tracting powers had preſented a proteſt or declara- 
tion, importing that ſhe acceded to ſuch or ſuch a 
meaſure, only upon condition that the terms of that 
proteſt or declaration ſhould be made good. He 
ſaid, that until his mind ſhould be free from the 
moſt diſtant fuſpicion that fuch a paper might exiſt 
In the preſent caſe, he could not form a juſt opinion 
of the tranſaction himfelf, nor communicate to their 
Lordſhips any light which might be neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. The adherents to the miniſtry endea- 
voured to evade his curioſity in this parricular, by 
general aſſertions : but he inſiſted on this ſuſpicion 
with ſuch perſeverance, that at length the mani 

oduced the copy of a declaration made by the 

.ing of Spain before he ratified the convention, ſig- 
nifying that his Catholick Majeſty reſerved to him- 
felf, in its full force, the right of being able to 
tuſpend the aſſiento of negroes, in caſe the — | 
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1 B © © k ſhould not pay within a ſhort time the ſum of ſixty- 1 
x 11 . . . . a . 74 
f 8 eight thouſand pounds ſterling, owing, to Spain on 8 
B 4 he i — . * 
* 1533. the duty of negroes, or on the profit of the ſhip 5 
* Caroline: That under the validity and force of this | 
is proteſt, the ſigning of the ſaid convention might be 

bi proceeded. on, and in no other manner. In the 


debate that enſued, Lord Carteret diſplayed a ſur- 

prizing extent of political knowledge, recommended 

. | by all the graces of elocution, chaſte, pure, digni- 
4 fred and delicate. Lord Bathurſt argued againft 
i the articles of convention with his uſual fpirit, 
1 integrity, and good ſenſe, particularly animated by 
| an honeſt indignation which the wrongs of his 
| country had inſpired. The Earl of Cheſterfield at- 
tacked this inglorious meaſure with all the weiglit of 
argument and all the, poignancy of ſatire. The 
Duke of Argyle, no longer a partiſan of the mi- 
niſtry, inveighed againſt it as infamous, treacherous, 
and deſtructive, with all the fire, impetuoſity, and 
enthuſiaſm of declamation. It was defended with 
[1 unequal arms by the Duke of Newcaſtle, the Earl 
| of Cholmondeley, Lord Hervey, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Biſhop of Saliſbury, and in particular by 
the Earl of Ilay, a nobleman of extenſive capacity 
| and uncommon erudition ; remarkable for his know- 
| ledge of the civil law, and ſeemingly formed by 
nature for a politician ; cool, diſcerning, plauſible, 

| artful, and enterprizing, ſtaunch to the miniſter, 
1 and invariably true to his own intereſt. The diſ- 
[uh pute was learned, long, and obſtinate: but ended 
4 as uſual in the diſcomfiture of thoſe who had ſtigma- 
(Ki 4 tiſed the treaty. The Houſe agreed to an addreſs, 
| in which they thanked his Majeſty for his gracious 
condeſeenſion in laying before them the convention. 
They acknowledged his great prudence in bringing 
the demands of his ſubjects for their paſt loſſes, 
which had been ſo long depending, to a final adjuſt- 
ment; in procuring an expreſs ſtipulation for a 
ſpeedy payment; and in laying a foundation for ac- 
| f compliſhing 
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ing future ſecurity : and preſerving the peace between 
thestwo nations. They declared their confidence in 
his Roval Wiſdom, that in the treaty to be concluded 
in purſuance of the convention, proper proviſions 
would be made for the redreſs of the grievances of 
which the nation had ſo juſtly complained : They 
aſſured his Majeſty, that in cafe his juſt expectations 
ſhould not be anſwered, the Houſe would heartily 
and zealouſly concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould be 
neceſſary to vindicate his Majeſty's honour, and to 
preſerve to his ſubjeas the full enjoyment of all 
thoſe rights to which they were entitled by treaty 
and the law of nations. This was an hard-won vic- 


tory. At the head of thoſe who voted againſt the 


addreſs we find the Prince of Wales. His example 


was followed by fix Dukes, two-and-twenty Earls, 


four Viſcounts, eighteen Barons, four Biſhops ; and 


their party was reinforced by ſixteen proxies. A 


ſpirited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed by nine- 


and-thirty Peers, comprehending all the 'noblemen 


of the kingdom who were moſt eminent for their 
talents, integrity, and virtue. | 


27 


compliſhing the great and deſirable ends of obtain- HAP. 


VI. 


1738. 


XX. A meſſage having been delivered to the An. 2739. 


Houſe from his Majeſty, importing, That he had 


ſettled nine- and- thirty thouſand pounds per annum 


on the younger children of the Royal Family; and 
deſiring their Lordſhips would bring in a bill to en- 


able his Majeſty to make that proviſion good, out 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown, ſome Lords 

in the oppoſition obſerved that the next heir to the 
Crown might look upon this ſettlement as a mort- 
gage of his revenue, which a parliament had no 


2 to make: that formerly no daughter of the 
oyal family was ever provided for by Parliament, 


except the eldeſt, and that never was by way of 


annuity, but an rü proviſion of a determinate 
ſum of money paid by way of dowry. Theſe objec- 
tions were over- ruled; and the Houſe complied 
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Newcaſtle produced a ſubfidy-treaty, by which his 


>" Majeſty obliged himſelf to pay to the King of Den- 


1739. 


mark "—_ thouſand pounds per annum, on con- 
dition of the Dane's furniſhing to his Britannick 
Majeſty a body of fix thouſand men, when de- 
manded. At the ſame time, his grace delivered a 
meſſage from the King, deſiring the Houſe would 
enable him to fulfil this engagement; and alfo to 
raiſe what money and troops the exigency of affairs, 
during the approaching receſs, might require. 
Another vehement diſpute aroſe from this propoſal. 
With reſpect to the treaty, Lord Carteret obſerved, 
that no uſe could be made of the Daniſh troops in 
any expedition undertaken againſt Spain, becauſe 
it was ſtipulated in the treaty, that they thould not 
be uſed either in Italy, or on board of the fleet, or 
be tranſported in whole or in part beyond ſea, after 
they ſhould have marched out of the terntories of 
Denmark, except for the defence of the kingdoms 
of Great-Britain and Ireland: nay, ſhould France 
join againſt the Engliſh, the Danes could not act 
againſt that power or Spain, except as part of an 
army formed in Germany or Flanders. This body 


of Danes may be ſaid, therefore, to have been re- 


tained for the defence and protection of Hanover: 
or, if the intereſt of Britain was at all conſulted in 
the treaty, it muſt have been in preventing the 
Danes from joining their fleets to thoſe of France 
and Spain. Then 

of the meſſage with great vivacity. He ſaid no- 
thing could be more. dangerous to the conſtitution 
than a general and unlimited vote of credit. Such 
a demand our anceftors would have heard with 
amazement, and rejected with ſcorn. He affirmed 
that the practice was but of modern date in Eng- 
land : that it was never heard of before the Revo- 
Jution ; and never became frequent until the nation 


vas bleſſed with the preſent wiſe adminiſtration, He 


2 ſaid, 


e argued againſt the fecond part. 
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ſaid, if ever a general vote of credit and confidence c HA p. 
ſhould become a cuſtomary compliment from the FI. 
Parliament to the Crown at the end of every ſeſſion, ,.;,. 
or as often as the miniſter might think fit to deſire 
it, Parliaments would grow defpicable in the eyes 
of the people: then a proclamation might be eaſily 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead, and happy would it be for 
the nation if that ſhould be ſufficient; for when a 
Parliament ceaſes to be a check upon miniſters, it 
becomes an uſeleſs and unneceſſary burthen on the 
people. The repreſentatives muſt always be paid 
ſome way or other: if their wages are not paid openly 
and ſurely by their reſpective conſtituents, as they 
were formerly, a majority of them may in future times 
be always ready to accept of wages from the admi- 
niſtration, and theſe muſt come out of the pockets 
of the people. The Duke of Argyle and the Earl 
of Cheſterfield enlarged upon the ſame topicks. 
Nevertheleſs, the Houſe complied with the meſlage; 
and preſented an addreſs, in which they not only 
approved of the treaty with Denmark, but bkewiſe 
aſſured his Majeſty they would concur with his 
meaſures, and ſupport him in fulfilling his engage- 
ments, as well as in making ſuch further augmen- 
tation of his forces by ſea and land, as he ſhould 
think neceſſary for the honour, intereſt, and ſafety of 
theſe kingdoms. | 855 
XXI. The ſame meſſage being communicated, 
to the Commons, they yoted ſeventy thouſand five 
hundred and eighty-three pounds, for the ſubſidy to 
Denmark, and five hundred thouſand pounds for 
augmenting the forces on any emergency: As 
Great-Britain ſtood engaged by the convention to 
pay to the crown of Spain the ſum of ſixty thouſand 
pounds in conſideration of the ſhips taken and de- 
ſtroyed by Sir George Byng, which ſum was to be 
applied to the relief of the Britiſh merchants who 
had ſuffered by the Spaniſh depredations, the Com- 
mons inſerted in a bull a * providing for _ 
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B O o k ſum to be paid by the Parliament. When the bill 
% II. was read in the Houſe of Lords a motion was made 
\L _— by Lord Bathurſt for an addrefs, to know, whether 
| Spain had paid the money ſtipulated. by the conven- 
tas tion, as the time limited for the payment of it was 
6 now expired. The Duke of Newcattle, by his Ma- 
5 jeſty's permiſſion, acquainted the Houle, that it 
| was not paid; and that Spain had as yet given no 3 
' reaſon for the non-payment. Then a day was ap- 
1 1 to conſider the State of the nation, when al 
. ord Cateret moved for a reſolution, that the i 
4 failure of Spain in this particular was a breach of the 3 
4 convention, a high indignity to his Majeſty, and an 
| | injuſtice to the nation: but, after a warm debate, 
. this motion was over-ruled by the majority. The 
miniſter in order to atone in ſome meaſure for the 
unpopular ſtep he had taken in the convention, al- 
lowed a falutary law to paſs for the encouragement. 
of the woollen manufacture: and two bills in behalf 
of the ſugar colonies, one permitting them, for a 
limited time to export their produce directly to 
foreign parts, under proper reſtrictions ; and the 
other making more effectual proviſions for ſecuring 
the duties laid upon the” importation of foreign 
Sugars, Rum, and Melaſſes into Great-Bntain, . 
and ti Majeſty's plantations in America. The 
{upplies being voted, the funds eſtabliſhed, and the 
Crown gratified in every particular, the King cloſed 
44 the ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the founteenth day of 
i June, when the Chancellor in his Majeſty's name 
140 prorogued the Parliament. | 
| XXII. 


* Among the laws enacted in the courſe of this ſeſſion was an act 
againſt gaming, which had become univerſal through all ranks of 
people, and likely to prove deſtructive of all morals, induſtry, and 
ſentiment. Another bill paſſed, for granting a reward to Joanna 
Stevens, on her diſcovering, for the benefit of the publick, a noſtrum 
for the cure of perſons afflicted with the ſtone; a medicine which has 
dy no means anſwered the expectations of the legiſlature. | 

In the Houſe of Lords complaint was made by Lord Delawar of a 
fatire, intituled Manners, written by Mr. Whitchead ; in _— 
ome 
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XXII. Letters of marque and repriſal were c AP. 
granted againſt the Spaniards: a promotion was VI. 


31 


: — 
made of general-officers.: the troops were augment- 1739. 


ed: a great fleet was aſſembled at Spithead; a re- 
inforcement ſent out to Admiral Haddock; and an 
embargo laid on all merchant ſhips outward bound. 
Notwithſtanding theſe preparations of war, Mr. 
Keen, the Brinſh miniſter at Madrid, declared to 


the Court of Spain, that his maſter, although he had 


permitted his ſubjects to make repriſals, would not 


be underſtood to have broken the peace; and that 


this permifſion would be recalled as ſoon as his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty ſhould be diſpoſed to make the ſa- 


tisfaction which had been ſo juſtly demanded. He 


was given to underſtand, that the King of Spain 
looked upon thoſe repriſals as acts of hoſtility ; and 
that he hoped, with the affiſtance' of Heaven and his 
allies, he ſhould be able to ſupport a good cauſe 


againſt his adverſaries. He publiſhed a manifeſto 


in juſtification of his own conduct, complaining 
that Admiral Haddock had received orders to 


cruiſe with his ſquadron between the capes St. Vin- 
cent and St. Mary, in order to ſurpriſe the —_— 


ſhips ; that letters of repriſal had been publiſhed at 


London in an indecent ſtyle, and even carried into 


execution in different parts of the world. He ex- 
cuſed his non-payment of the ninety-five thouſand 
pounds ſtipulated in the convention, by affirming 
that the Britiſh Court had firſt contravened the arti- 
cles of that treaty, by the orders ſent to Haddock ; 


by continuing to fortify Georgia; by reinforcing. 


the ſquadron at Jamaica; and by eluding the pay- 


ment of the fixty-ezght thouſand pounds due to, 


ſome characters of diſtindtion were ſeverely laſhed, in the true ſpirit: 
of poetry. It was voted a libel; a motion was made to take the 
author into cuſtody 3 but he having withdrawn himſelf, the reſent- 


ment of the Houſe fell upon R. Dodſley, the publiſher of the work, 
who was committed to the uſher of the Black-Rod, though Lord 


—_ the Earl of Abingdon, and Lerd Talbot, ſpoke in his 
alf, | | | 


Spain 
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B OO KSpain from the South-ſea Company, on the aſſiento 1 


bh gr” The F ; 
2 * or negroes. e French Ambaſſador at the Hague, : 
* 1739, declared that the King his maſter was obliged by ‚ 
. treaties to aſſiſt his Catholick Majeſty by ſea and * 
N land, in caſe he ſhould be attacked; he diſſuaded = 


| the States-General from eſpouſing the quarrel of 
1 Great-Britain ; and they aflured him they would ob- 
4 ſerve a ſtrict neutrality, though they could not avoid 
furniſhing his Britannick Majeſty with ſuch ſuccours 
as he could demand, by virtue of the treaties ſub- 
ſiſting between the two powers. The people of 
England were inſpired with uncommon alacrity at 
the near proſpect of war, for which they had ſo long 
clamoured : and the miniſtry ſeeing it unavoidable, 
began to be earneſt and effectual in their prepara- 
tions. 

XXIII. The events of war were ſtill unfavour- 
able to the Emperor. He had beſtowed the com- 
mand of his army upon Velt-Mareſchal Count 
Wallis, who aſſembled his forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Belgrade; and advanced towards Crothka, 
where he was attacked by the Turks with ſuch im- 
petuoſity and perſeverance, that he was. obliged to, 
gave 2 after a long and obſtinate engagement, 
in which he loſt above ſix thouſand men. The 
Earl * Copied, 1 b as a volunteer in the 
Imperial army, ſignali is courage in an extra- 
— manner on this occaſion, 1 received a 
dangerous wound, of which he never perfectly re- 
covered. The Turks were afterwards worſted at 
Jabouka, nevertheleſs, their grand army inveſted 
Belgrade on the ſide of Servia, and carried on the 
operations of the ſiege with extraordinary vigour. 

he Emperor, dreading the loſs of this place, ſee- 
ing his finances exhauſted, and his army confiderably 
diminiſhed, conſented to a negociation for peace, 
which was tranſacted under the mediation of the 
French Ambaſſador at the Ottoman Porte. The 
Count de Neuperg, as Imperial Plenipotentiary, 

| ſigned 
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figned the preliminaries on the firſt day of Septem- HAP. 
ber. They were ratified by the Emperor, though YE 

he pretended to be diffatisfied with the articles; and 
declared that, his miniſter had exceeded his powers. 
By this treaty the Houſe of Auſtria ceded to the 
Grand Signor, Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian 
Wallachia, the ifle and fortreſs of Orſova, avith the 
fort of St. Elizabeth; and the contracting powers 
agreed that the Danube and the Saave ſhould ſerve 
as boundaries to the two Empires. The Emperor 
publiſhed a circular letter, addreſſed to his miniſters 
at all the courts in Europe, blaming Count Wallis 
for the bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, and difown- 
ing the negociations of Count Neuperg: nay, theſe 
two officers were actually diſgraced, and confined 
in different caſtles. This, however, was no other 
than a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the Czarina, who 
loudly complained, that the Emperor had concluded 
a ſeparate peace, contrary to his engagements with 
the Ruſſian empire. Her General, Count Munich, 
had obtained a victory over the Turks at Choczim 
in Moldavia, and made himſelf maſter of that place, 
in which he found two hundred pieces of artillery : 
but the country was ſo ruined by the incurſions of 
the Tartars, that the Muſcovites could not ſubſiſt 
in it during the winter. The Czarina, finding her- 
{elf abandoned by the Emperor, and unable to cope 
with the whole power of ” Ottoman empire, took 
the firſt opportunity of putting an end to the war 
upon honourable terms. After a ſhort negociation, 
the conferences ended in a treaty, by which ſhe was 
left in poſſeſſion of Aſoph, on condition that its 
WF fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed ; and the ancient 
hmits were re-eſtabliſhed between the two empires. 

XXIV. A rupture between Great-Britain and 
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Xx Spain was now become inevitable. The Engliſh 
ſquadron in the Mediterranean had already made 
prize of two rich Caracca ſhips. The King had 
iſſued orders for augmenting his land- forces, and 
— raiſing 
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{hips of war were put in commiſſion. Admiral Ver- 


1739, non had been ſent to the Weſt-Indies, to aſſume the 


command of the ſquadron in thoſe ſeas; and to an- 
noy the trade and ſettlements of' the Spaniards. 
This gentleman had rendered himſelf conſiderable 
in the Houſe of Commons, by loudly condemning 
all the meaſures of the miniſtry, and bluntly ſpeak- 
ing his ſentiments, whatever they were, without“ re- 
ſpect of perfons, and ſometimes without any regard 
to decorum. He was counted a good officer, and 
this boiſterous manner ſeemed to enhance his cha- 
racter. As he had once commanded a ſquadron in 
Jamaica, he was perfectly well acquainted with thoſe 
{eas; and in a debate upon the Spamiſh depreda- 
tions, he chanced to affirm, that Porto-Bello on the 
Spamiſh main might be eaſily taken: nay, he even 
undertook to reduce it with fix ſhips only. This 
offer was echoed from the mouths of all the members 
in the oppoſition. Vernon was extolled as another 
Drake or Raleigh'}' he became the idol of a party, 
and his praiſe reſounded from all corners of the 
kingdom. The miniſter, in order to appeaſe the 
clamours of the people on this ſubject, ſent him as 
commander in chief to the Weſt-Indies. He was 
pleaſed with an opportunity to remove ſuch a trou- 
bleſome cenſor from the Houſe of Commons; and, 
perhaps, he was not without hope, that Vernon 
would diſgrace himſelf and his party, by failing in 
the exploit he had undertaken. His Catholick Ma- 
jeſty having ordered all the Britiſh ſhips in his har- 
bours to be ſeized and detained, the King of Eng- 
land would keep meaſures with him no longer, but 
denounced war againſt him on the twenty-third day 
of October. Many Engliſh merchants began to 
equip privateers, and arm their trading vellels, to 
protect their own commerce, as well as to diſtreſs 
that of the enemy. The ſeſſion of Parliament was 
opened in November, when the King, in his ſpeech 
to 
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to both Houſes, declared, that he had augmentedc x AP. 


his forces by ſea and land, purſuant to the power 
veſted in him by Parliament for the ſecurity of his 
dominions, the protection of trade, and the annoy- 
ance of the enemy; and he expreſſed his apprehen- 
ſion, that the heats and animoſities which had been 
induſtriouſly fomented throughout the kingdom, 
encouraged Spain to act in ſuch a manner as ren- 
dered it neceſſary for him to have recourſe to arms. 
In anſwer to this ſpeech, affectionate addreſſes were 
preſented by both Houſes, without any conſiderable 
oppoſition. | . 
XXV. The ſeceding members had again re- 
ſumed their ſeats in the Houſe of Commons; and 
Mr. Pulteney thought proper to vindicate the extra- 
ordinary ſtep which they had taken. He ſaid, they 
thought that ſtep was neceſſary, as affairs then ſtood, 
for clearing their characters to poſterity from the 
imputation of fitting in an aſſembly, where a deter- 
mined majority gave a ſanction to meaſures evidently 
to the diſgrace of lus Majeſty and the nation. He 
obſerved, that their conduct was ſo fully juſtified by 
the declaration of war againſt Spain, that any fur- 
ther vindication would be ſurperfluous ; for eve 
aſſertion contained in it had been almoſt in the ſame 
words inſiſted upon by thoſe who oppoſed the con- 
vention; “Every ſentence in it (added he) is an 
* echo of what was ſaid in our reaſonings againſt 
that treaty: every poſitive truth which the de- 
claration lays down, was denied with the utmoſt 
confidence by thofe who ſpoke for the convention 
and, ſince that time, there has not one event hap- 
pened which was not then foreſeen and foretold.“ 
He propoſed, that in maintaining the war, the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies ſhould be at- 
tacked; and that the miniſtry ſhould not have the 
power to give up the conqueſts that might be made. 
He ſaid he heartily withed, for his Majeſty's honour 


and ſervice, that no mention had been made of heats 
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0 B OO Kk and animoſities in the King's ſpeech; and gave it 


as his opinion, that they ſhould take no notice of 
that clauſe in their addreſs. He was anſwered by 
Sir Robert Walpole, who took occaſion to ſay, he 
was 1n no great concern leſt the ſervice of his Ma- 
jeſty or the nation ſhould ſuffer by the abſence of 
thoſe members who had quitted the Houſe : he 
affirmed, the nation was generally ſenfible, that the 
many uſeful and popular acts which paſſed towards 
the end of the laſt ſeſſion, were greatly forwarded and 
facilitated by the ſeceſſion of thoſe gentlenien; and, 
if they were returned only to oppoſe and perplex, he 
ſhould not be at all ſorry to ſee them ſecede again. 
4 XXVI. Mr. Pulteney revived the bill which he 
had formerly prepared for the encouragement of 
ſeamen. After a long diſpute, and eager oppoſition 
by the miniſtry, it paſſed both Houſes, and obtained 
the Royal aſſent. Mr. Sandys having obſerved that 
there could be no immediate uſe for a great number 
of forces in the kingdom ; and explained how lit- 
tle ſervice could be expected from raw and undiſci- 
plined men; propoſed an addreſs to the King, de- 
firing ' that the body of marines ſhould be com- 
poſed of drafts from the old regiments : that as few 
officers ſhould be appointed as the nature of the cafe 
would permit; and he expreſſed his hope, that the 


Houſe would recommend: this method to his Ma- 


jeſty, in tender compaſſion to his people, already 
burthened with many heavy and grievous taxes. 
This ſcheme was repugnant to the intention of the 
miniſtry, whoſe aim was to increaſe the number of 
their dependents, and extend their parliamentary 
intereſt, by granting a great number of commiſſions. 
The propoſal was, therefore, after a long debate, 
rejected by the majority. Motions were made for 
an inquiry into the conduct of thoſe who concluded 
the convention; but they were over-ruled. The 
penſion bill was revived, and ſo powerfully ſup-- 
ported by the eloquence of Sir William ä 
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way through the Commons to the Upper Houſe, 
where it was again loſt, upon a diviſion, after a very 
long debate. As the ſeamen of the kingdom ex- 
prefſed uncommon averſion to the ſervice of the 
government, and the fleet could not be manned 
without great difficulty, the miniſtry prepared a bill, 
which was brought in by Sir Charles Wager, for 
regiſtering all ſeamen, watermen, fiſhermen, and 
lightermen, throughout his Majeſty's dominions. 
Had this bill paſſed into a law, a Britiſh ſailor would 
have been reduced to the moſt abject degree of 
ſlavery : had he removed from a certain diſtrict al- 
lotted for the place of his reſidence, he would have 
been deemed a deſerter, and punithed accordingly : 
he muſt have appeared, when ſummoned, at all 
hazards, whatever might have been the circum- 
ſtances of his family, or the ſtate of his private 
affairs : had he been incumbered with debr, he muſt 
either have incurred the penalties of this law, or lain 
at the mercy of his creditors : had he acquired by 
induſtry, or received by inheritance, an ample for- 
tune, he would have been liable to be torn from his 
poſſeſſions, and ſubjected to hardſhips which no man 
would endure but from the ſenſe of fear or indigence. 
The bill was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by Sir John Bar- 
nard and others, as a flagrant encroachment on the 
liberties of the people, that the Houſe rejected it 
on the ſecond reading. 2 
XXVII. The King having by meſſage commu- 
nicated to the Houſe is intention of diſpoſing the 
Princeſs Mary in marriage to Prince Frederick of 


9 Heſſe; and expreſſing his hope, that the Commons 


would enable him to give a ſuitable portion to his 
daughter, they unanimouſly reſolved to grant forty 
thouſand pounds for that purpoſe ; and preſented an 
addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty, for having com- 
municated to the Houſe this intended marriage. 
On the thirteenth day of March a ſhip arrived from 

the 
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8 B O OK the Weſt - Indies, diſpatched by Admiral Vernon, 
5 II. with an account of his having taken Porto-Bello, 
. 1733, on the iſthmus of Darien, with ſix ſhips only, and 
ta demoliſned all the fortifications of the place. The 
i Spaniards acted with ſuch puſillanimity on this oc- 
cation, that their forts were taken almoſt without 


* bloodſhed. The two Houſes of Parliament joined 
* in an addreſs of congratulation upon this ſucceſs of 
li ; his Majeſty's arms; and the nation in general was b 
F wonderfully elated by an exploit which was mag 


nified much above its merit. The Commons grant- 
' ed every thing the Crown thought proper to de- 
1 mand. They provided for eightrand- twenty thou- 
A ſand land forces, beſides fix thouſand marines. They 
i enabled his Majeſty to equip a very powerful navy: 
they voted the ſubſidy to the King of Denmark; 
| and they empowered their Sovereign to defray cer- 
„ tain extraordinary expences not ſpecified in the eſti- 
| | mates. To anſwer. theſe uncommon grants, they 
f impoſed a land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound; 
i and enabled his Majeſty to deduct twelve hundred 
1 thouſand pounds from the ſinking fund; in a word, 
F the expence of the war, during the courſe of the en- 
| ſuing year, amounted to about four millions. The 
| ſeſſion was cloſed on the twenty-ninth day of April, 
1 when the King thanked the Commons for the ſup- 
"IP phes they had ſo liberally granted, and recom- 
et: mended union and moderation to both Houſes. : 
1 An. 2746 XXVIII. During the greateſt, part of this win- 
14 ter, the poor had been grievoully afflicted in conſe- 
1 | quence: of a ſevere froſt, which began at Chriſtmas, 
[ and continued till the latter end of February. The 
river Thames was covered with ſuch a cruſt of ice, 
that a multitude of people dwelled upon it in tents, 
| and a great number of booths were erected for the 
\ entertainment of the populace. The navigation was 
| entirely ſtopped : the, watermen and fiſhermen. were 
diſabled from earning a livelihood: the fruits of the 
carth were deſtroyed by the cold, which was ſo ex- 
3 h treme, 
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treme, that many perſons were chilled to death; HAP. 


and this calamity was the more deeply felt, as the 


coals and fuel, which were advanced in price, in 
proportion to the ſeverity-and continuance of the 
froſt. The lower claſs of labourers, who worked in 
the open air, were now deprived of all means of 
ſubſiſtence : many kinds of manufacture were laid 


aſide, becauſe it was found impracticable to 2 | 
c 


them on. The price of all forts of proviſion ro 

almoſt to a dearth: even water was fold in the 
ſtreets of London. In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, many 
wretched families muſt have periſhed by cold and 
hunger, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes been in- 
ſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of compaſſion and 
humanity. Nothing can more redound to the ho- 
nour of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe inſtances 
of benevolence and well- conducted charity which 
were then exhibited. The liberal hand was not only 
opened to the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that 
owned their diſtreſs; but uncommon - pains were 
taken to find out and reheve thoſe more unhappy 
objects, who from motives of falſe pride, or inge- 
nuous ſhame, endeavoured to conceal their miſery. 
Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in their own deſpite. The 
ſolitary habitations of the widow, the fatherleſs, and 
the unfortunate, were viſited by the beneficent, who 
felt for the woes of their fellow- creatures; and, to 
ſuch as refuſed to receive a portion of the publick 
charity, the neceflaries of life were privately con- 


veyed, in ſuch a manner as could leaſt ſhock the de- 


hcacy of their diſpoſitions, 5. hat en 

XXIX. In the beginning of May, the King 
of Great-Britain ſet out for Hanover, after having 
appointed a Regency, and concerted vigorous: mea- 
ſures for diftrefling the enemy. In a few days after 


his departure, the ſpouſals of the Princeſs Mary 


were celebrated by proxy, the Duke of Cumberland 
repreſenting the Prince of Hefle, and in June the 


Princeſs 
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B o © KPrinceſs embarked for the Continent. About the 
1. ſame time, a ſloop arrived in England with dif- 
1749, patches from Admiral Vernon, who, ſince his ad- 


venture at Porto-Bello, had bombarded Carthagena, 
and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the river of 
Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his former con- 


queſt. This month was likewiſe marked by the 


death of his Pruſſian Majeſty, a Prince by no means 
remarkable for great or amiable qualities. He was 
ſucceeded on the throne by Frederick his eldeſt ſon, 
the late King of that realm, who has ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior and legiſlator. In 
Auguſt, the King of Great-Britain concluded a 
treaty with the Landgrave of Heſſe, who engaged to 
furniſh him with a body of fix thouſand men for 
four years, in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand crowns. 

XXX. Meanwhile, preparations of war were 
vigorouſly carried on by the miniſtry in England. 
'They had wiſely reſolved to annoy the Spaniards in 
their American poſſeſſions. Three ſhips of war, 
cruiſing in the bay of Biſcay, fell in with a large 
Spaniſh ſhip of the line ſtrongly manned, and took 
her after a very obſtinate engagement : but the- 
aſſogue ſhips arrived, with the treaſure, in Spain, 
notwithſtanding the vigilance of the Engliſh com- 
manders, who were ſtationed in a certain latitude 
to intercept that flota. One camp was formed on 
Hounſlow-heath; and fix thouſand marines lately 
levied were encamped on the Ifle of Wight, in or- 
der to be embarked for the Weſt-Indies. Intelli- 
pence being received, that a ſtrong ſquadron of Spa- 
niſh ſhips of war waited at Ferrol for orders to fail 
to their American ſettlements, Sir John Norris 
failed with a powerful fleet from Spithead, to diſ- 
pute their voyage ; and the Duke of Cumberland 
ſerved in perſon as a volunteer in this expedition: 


but, after divers fruitleſs efforts, he was, by con- 


trary winds, obliged to he inactive for the greateſt 
| part 
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part of the ſummer in Torbay: and, upon advice c H AP 


that the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons had failed to 


the Weſt-Indies in conjunction, the defign againſt © 140. 


Ferrol was wholly laid afide. In September, a 
ſmall ſquadron of ſhips commanded by Commo- 
dore Anſon, ſet ſail for the South-Sea, in order to 
ad againſt the enemy on the coaſt of Chili and Peru, 
and co-operate occaſionally with Admiral Vernon 
acroſs the iſthmus of Darien. The ſcheme was well 
laid, but ruined by unneceſſary delays, and unfore- 
ſcen accidents. But the hopes of the nation centered 
chiefly in a formidable armament deſigned for the 
northern coaſt of new Spain, and his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty's other ſettlements on that fide of the Atlan- 
tick. Commiſſions had been iſſued for raifing a 
regiment of four battalions in the Engliſh colonies 
of North-America, that they might be tranſported 
to Jamaica, and join the forces from England. 
Theſe, conſiſting of the marines, and detachments 
from ſome old regiments, were embarked in Octo- 


ber at the iſle of Wight, under the command of 


Lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, 
and great experience in the art of war; and they 
ſailed under convoy of Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a 
fleet of ſeven-and-twenty ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb ketches, and tenders. 
They were likewiſe furniſhed with hoſpital-ſhips, 
and ſtore-ſhips, laden with proviſion, ammunition, 
all forts of warlike implements, and every kind of 
convenience. Never was an armament more com- 
pletely equipped ; and never had the nation more 


.reaſon to hope for extraordinary ſucceſs. 


y XXXI. On the twentieth day of October, 
Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, the laſt Prince 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, died at Vienna, and was 


ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by his eldeſt. 


228 the Archducheſs Maria Thereſa, married 
to the grand Duke of Tuſcany. Though this Prin- 
ceſs ſucceeded as Queen of Hungary, by virtue of 
the 
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K the pragmatick ſanction guaranteed by all the powers 
in Europe, her ſucceſſion produced ſuch conteſts as 
kindled a cruel war in the empire. The young 
King of Pruſſia was no ſooner informed of the Em- 
peror's death, than he entered Sileſia at the head of 
twenty thouſand men; ſeized certain ſiefs to which 
his family laid claim; and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring that he had no intention to contravene the 
pragmatick ſanction. The Elector of Bavaria re- 
fuſed to acknowledge the Archducheſs as Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia; alledging, that he himſelf 
had pretenſions to choſe countries, as the deſcendant 
of the Emperor Ferdinand J. who was head of the 
German branch of the Houſe of Auſtria. Charles 
VI. was ſurvived but a few days by his ally, the 
Czarina Anne Iwanowna, who died in the forty- fifth 
year of her age, after having bequeathed her Crown 
to Iwan, or John, the infant ſon of her niece, the 
Princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, who had been 
married to Anthony Ulnck; Duke of Brunſwick 
Lunenbourg-Bevern. She appointed the Duke of 
Courland Regent of the empire, and even guardian 
of the young Czar, though his own parents were Wye: : 
but this diſ ſition was not long maintained, : 
8 XXXII. The King of Great-Britain 8 
returned to England from his German dominions, 
the ſeſſion of Parliament was opened in November. 
His Majeſty aſſured them, on this occaſion, that he 
was determined to- proſecute the war vigorouſly, 
even though France ſhould eſpouſe the caufe of 
Spain, as her late conduct ſeemed to favour this 
ſuppoſition. He took notice of the Emperor's death, 
as an event which in all likelihood would open a new 
ſcene of affairs in Europe: he therefore recommended 
to their conſideration the neceſſary ſupplies for put- 
ting the nation in ſuch a poſture that it ſhould have 
nothing to fear from any emergency. Finally, he 
deſired them to conſider of ſome proper regulations 
for preventing the exportation of corn, and for more 
effectual 
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effectual methods to man the fleet at this conjunc- c HA p. 


ture. The Commons, after having voted an addreſs 


of thanks, brought in a bill for prohibiting the ex- 
portation of corn and proviſions, for a limited time, 
out of Great-Britain, Ireland, and the American 
plantations. This was a meaſure calculated to diſ- 
treſs the enemy, who were ſuppoſed to be in want 
of theſe neceſſaries. The French had contracted 
for a very large quantity of beef and pork in Ireland 
for the uſe of their own and the Spaniſh navy; and 
an embargo had been laid upon the ſhips of that 
kingdom. The bill met with a vigorous oppoſition: 
yet the Houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould be addreſſed to lay an immediate em- 
bargb upon all ſhips laden with corn, grain, ſtarch, 
rice, beef, pork, and other proviſions, to be ex- 
ported to foreign parts. 'They likewiſe reſolved, 
that the thanks of the Houſe ſhould be given to 
Vice-Admiral Vernon, for the ſervices he had done 
to his king and country in the' Weſt-Indies. One 
William Cooley was examined at the bar of the 
Houſe, and committed to priſon, after having owned 
himſelf author of a paper, intituled, © Conſiderations 
upon the embargo on proviſion of victual.” The 
performance contained many ſhrewd and ſevere ani- 
madverſions upon the government, for having taken 
a ſtep which, without anſwering the purpoſe of diſ- 
treſſing the enemy, would prove a grievous diſcou- 
ragement to trade, and ruin all the graziers of Ire- 
land. Notwithſtanding the arguments uſed in this 
remonſtrance, and ſeveral petitions that were pre- 
ſented againſt the corn-bill, it paſſed by mere «int 
of miniſterial influence. The other party endea- 
voured, by various motions, to ſet on foot an in- 
quiry into the orders, letters, and inſtructions, which 
had been ſent to Admiral Vernon and Admiral 
Haddock : but all ſuch inveſtigations were carefully 
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which the miniſtry brought in under the ſpecious 


1:40. title of, A bill for the encouragement and increaſe 


of ſeamen, and for the better and ſpeedier manning 
his Majeſty's fleet. This was a revival of the op- 
preſſive ſcheme which had been rejected in the for- 
mer ſeſſion; a ſcheme by which the juſtices of the 

eace were empowered to iffue warrants to conſta- 

les and headboroughs, to ſearch by day or night 
for ſuch ſea-faring men as ſhould conceal themfelves 
within their reſpective juriſdictions. Theſe ſearchers 
were veſted with authority to force open doors, in 


caſe of reſiſtance ; and encouraged to this violence 
by a reward for every ſeaman they ſhould diſcover; 


while the unhappy wretches ſo diſcovered were drag- 


ged into the ſervice, and their names entered in a 


regiſter to be kept at the Navy or the Admiralty- 
Office. Such a plan of tyranny did not paſs un- 
cenſured. Every exceptionable clauſe produced a 
warm debate, in which Sir John Barnard, Mr. Pul- 
teney, Mr. Sandys, Lord Gage, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, ſignalized themſelves nobly in defending 
the liberties of their fellow- ſubjects. Mr. Pitt having 
expreſſed a laudable indignation at ſuch a large ftride 
towards deſpotick power, in juſtification of which 
nothing could be urged but the plea of, neceſſity, 
Mr. H. Walpole thought proper to attack him with 
ſome perſonal ſarcaſms. He reflected upon his youth; 
and obſerved that the diſcovery of truth was very 
little promoted by pompous diction and theatrical 
emotion. Theſe inſinuations expoſed him to a ſe- 
vere reply... Mr. Pitt ſtanding up again, faid, He 
« would not undertake to determine whether youth 
could be juſtly imputed to any man as a reproach ; 
te but he affirmed, that the wretch, who after having 
« ſeen the conſequences of repeated errors, conti- 
« nues ſtill to blunder, and whoſe age as only ad- 
&« ded obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of 
« either abhorrence or contempt, and deſerves 3 
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ce that his grey head ſhould ſecure him from inſults :CH Ap. 


« much more 1s he to be abhorred, who, as he has 
« advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
becomes more wicked with leſs temptation ; who 
« proſtitutes himſelf for money which he cannot 
« enjoy : and ſpends the remains of his life in the 


« ruin of his country.” —Petitions were preſented 


from the city of London, and _ of Glouceſter, 


againſt the bill, as detrimental to the trade and na- 
vigation of the kingdom, by diſcouraging rather 
than encouraging ſailors, and deſtructive to the 
liberties of the ſubject : but they were both rejected 


as inſults upon the Houſe of Commons. After very 


long debates, maintained on both ſides with extra- 
ordinary ardour and emotion, the ſevere clauſes were 
dropped, and the bill paſſed with amendments. 

C XXXIV. But the moſt remarkable incident of 
this ſeſſion, was an open and perſonal attack upon 
the miniſter, who was become extremely unpopular 
all over the kingdom. The people were now, more 
than ever, ſenſible of the grievous taxes under which 
they groancd ; and ſaw their burthens daily increa- 
ſing. No effectual attempt had as yet been made ta 
annoy the enemy. Expenſive ſquadrons had been. 
equipped ; had made excurtions, and returned with- 
out ſinking a blow. The Spaniſh fleet had failed 
firſt from Cadiz, and then from Ferrol, without 
any interruption from Admiral Haddock, who com- 


manded the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean, 


and who was ſuppoſed to be reſtricted by the in- 
ſtructions he had received from the miniſtry, though 
in fact his want of ſucceſs was owing to accident. 
Admiral Vernon had written from the Weſt-Indies 
to his private friends, that he was neglected, and in 
danger of being ſacrificed. Notwithſtanding the 
numerous navy which the nation maintained, the 
Spaniſh privateers made prize of the Britiſh mer 
chant ſhips with impunity. In violation of treaties, 


and in contempt of that intimate connection which 
| had 
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Bo © K had been ſo long cultivated between the French and 


II. 


Engliſh miniſtry, the King of France had ordered 


the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk to be re- 


1740. 


paired: his fleet had ſailed to the Weſt-Indies, in 
conjunction with that of Spain; and the merchants 
of England began to tremble for Jamaica: finally, 
commerce was in a manner ſuſpended, by the prac- 
tice of preſſing ſailors into the ſervice, and by the 
embargo which had been laid upon ſhips, in all the 
ports of Great-Britain and Ireland. Theſe cauſes 
of popular diſcontent, added to other complaints 
which had been ſo long repeated againſt the Mi- 
niſter, exaggerated and inculcated by his enemies 
with unwearied induſtry, at length rendered him ſo 


univerſally odious, that his name vas ſeldom or 


never mentioned with decency, except by his own 
dependents. 55 
XXXV. The country- party in Parliament 
ſeized this opportunity of vengeance. Mr. Sandys 
went up to Sir Robert Walpole in the Houſe, and 
told him, that on Friday next he ſhould bring a 
charge againſt him in publick. The Miniſter ſeemed 
to be ſurpriſed at this unexpected intimation : but, 
after a ſhort pauſe, thanked him politely for this pre- 
vious notice, and ſaid he defired no favour, but fair 
play.* Mr. Sandys, at the time which he had ap- 
pointed for this accuſation, ſtood up, and in a ſtudied 
{ſpeech entered into a long deduction of the miniſter's 


miſconduct. He inſiſted upon the diſcontents of the 


nation, in conſequence of the meaſures which had 
been for many years purſued at home and abroad. 
He profeſſed his belief that there was not a gentle- 


man in the Houſe who did not know that one ſingle 


perſon in the adminiſtration was the chief, if not the 
| | ſole 


Upon this occaſion he miſquoted Horace. As I am not con- 
% ſcious of any crime (ſaid he) I do not douht of being able to make 
<< a proper defence. Nil conſcire ſibi nulli palleſcere culþe.” He was 
correded by Mr. Pulteney ; but inſiſted upon his being in the fight, 
and actually laid a wager on the jultneſs of his quotation, 
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ſole adviſer and promoter of all thoſe meaſures. CH AP. 


« This (added he) is known without doors, as well 
« as within; therefore, the diſcontents, the re- 
e proaches, and even the curſes of the people, are 
« all directed againſt that fingle perſon, They com- 
« plain of preſent meaſures : they have ſuffered by 
« paſt meaſures : they expect no redreſs ; they expect 
« no alteration or amendment, whilſt he has a ſhare 
« in directing or adviſing our future adminiſtration. 
« Theſe, Sir, are the ſentiments of the people in 
regard to that miniſter: theſe ſentiments we are 
in honour and duty bound to repreſent to his Ma- 
« jeſty; and the proper method for doing this, as 
« eſtabliſhed by our conſtitution, is to addreſs his 
« Majeſty to remove him from his councils.” He 
then proceeded to explain the particulars of the mi- 
niſter's conduct in the whole ſeries of his nego- 
ciations abroad. He charged him with having en- 
deavoured to ſupport his own intereſt, and to erect 
a kind of deſpotick government, by the practice of 
corruption ; with having betrayed the intereſt and 
honour of Great-Britain in the late convention ; with 
having neglected to proſecute the war againſt Spain 
and he concluded with a motion for an addreſs to 
the King, that he would be pleaſed to remove Sir 
Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils for 
cver. He was anſwered by Mr. Pelham, who un- 
dertook to defend or excuſe all the meaſures whic): 
the other had condemned; and acquitted himſelf as 


a warm friend and unſhaken adherent. Againſt this 


champion Sir John Barnard entered the liſts, and was 
ſuſtained by Mr. Pulteney, who, with equal ſpirit 
and preciſion, pointed out and expoſed all the ma- 
terial errors and mal-practices of the adminiſtration, 


Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke with great temper and de- 


liberation in behalf of himſelf. With reſpect to the 
article of bribery and corruption, he ſaid if any one 
inſtance had been mentioned; if it had been ſhown 
that he ever offered 2 reward to any member of 


cither 
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IT. 
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member of his office or employment, in order to 
influence his voting in Parliament, there might have 
been ſome ground for this charge ; but when it was 
ſo generally laid, he did not know what he could ſay 
to it, unleſs to deny it as generally and as poſitively 
as it had been aſſerted.— Such a declaration as this, 
in the hearing of ſo many perſons, who not only 
knew, but ſubſiſted by his wages of corruption, was 
a ſtrong proof of the miniſter's being dead to all 
ſenſe of ſhame, and all regard to veracity. The 
debate was protracted by the court members till 
three o'clock in the morning, when about ſixty of 
the —7— party having retired, the motion was 
rejected by a conſiderable majority. 

CXXXVI. A bill was brought in for prohibiting 
the practice of inſuring ſhips belonging to the ene- 
mies of the nation; but it was vigorouſly oppoſed 
by Sir John Barnard and Mr. Willimot, who de- 
monſtrated that this kind of traffick was advan- 
tageous to the kingdom; and the ſcheme was 
dropped. Another warm conteſt aroſe upon a clauſe 
of the mutiny-bill, relating to the quartering of ſol- 
diers upon inn-keepers and publicans, who com- 
plained of their being diſtreſſed in furniſhing thoſe 

eſts with proviſions and neceſſaries at the rates 

reſcribed by law or cuſtom. There were not want- 

ing advocates to expatiate upon the nature of this 
grievance, which, however, was not redreſſed. A new 
trade was at this time opened with Perſia, through 
the dominions of the Czar, and veſted with an ex- 
cluſive privilege in the Ruſſian company, by an act of 
Parliament. The Commons voted forty thouſand 
ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and about 
thirty thouſand men for the eſtabliſhment of land- 
forces. They provided, for the ſubſidies granted 
to the King of Denmark and the Landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel; and took every ſtep which was ſug- 
0 5 geſted 
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geſted for the eaſe and the convenience of the go-C HA P, 


vernment. 


$ XXXVII. The parties in the Houſe of Lords 14. 


were influenced by the ſame motives which actuated 
the Commons. The Duke of Argyle, who had by 
this time reſigned all his places, declared open war 
againſt the miniſtry. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
the King's ſpeech was no ſooner reported by the 


Chancellor, than this nobleman ſtood up, and moved 


that a general addreſs of thanks ſhould be preſented 
to his Majeſty, inſtead of a recapitulation of every 
paragraph of the King's ſpeech, re-echoed from the 
Parliament to the Throne, with expreſſions of blind 
approbation, implying a general concurrence with 
all the meaſures of the miniſter. He ſpoke on tlus 
ſubject with an aſtoniſhing impetuoſity of eloquence, 
that rolled hke a river which had overflowed its 
banks and deluged the whole adjacent country. 
The motion was ſupported by Lord Bathurſt, Lord' 
Carteret, the Earl of Cheſterfield, and Lord Gower, 
who, though they diſplayed all the talents of oratory, 
were out-voted by the oppoſite party, headed by the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, the Earl of Cholmondeley, Lord 
Hervey, and the Lord Chancellor. The motion 
was rejected, and the addreſs compoſed in the uſual 
ſtrain, The ſame motions for an inquiry into or- 
ders and inſtructions which had miſcarned in the 
Lower Houſe, were here repeated with the ſame bad 
ſucceſs: in the debates, which enſued, the young 
Earls of Hallifax and Sandwich acquired a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of reputation, for the ſtrength of ar- 
gument and elocution with which they contended 
againſt the adherents of the miniſtry. When the 
Houſe took into confideration the ftate of the army, 
the Duke of Argyle having harangued with equal 
{all and energy on military affairs, propoſed that 
the forces ſhould be augmented by adding new levies 
to the old companies, without increaſing the number 
of officers; as ſuch an augmentation ſerved only to 

YOL. 111. E debaſe 
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It: loweſt of mankind to the rank of gentlemen ; and 


2740, to extend the influence of the miniſter, by multi- 
plying his dependents. He, therefore, moved for a 
reſolution, that the augmenting the army by raifing 
regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary and moſt 
expenſive method of augmentation, was alſo the 
moſt dangerous to the liberties of the nation. This 
propoſal was likewiſe over-ruled, after a ſhort though 
warm contention. This was the fate of all the other 
motions made by the Lords in the oppoſition, though 
the victory of the Courtiers was always clogged with 
a nervous and fpirited proteſt. Two days were ex- 
pended in the debate produced by Lord Carteret's 
motion for an addreſs, — his Majeſty to re- 
move Sir Robert Walpole from his preſence and 
councils for ever. The ſpeech that uſhered in this 
memorable motion would not have diſgraced a 


Cicero. It contained a retroſpe& of all the pub- 


lick meaſures which had been purſued fince the Re- 
volution. It explained the nature of every treaty, 
whether right or wrong, which had been concluded 
under the preſent adminiſtration. It deſcribed the 
political connections ſubſiſting between the different 
Powers in Europe. It expoſed the weakneſs, the 
miſconduct, and the iniquity of the Miniſter, both 
in his foreign and domeſtick tranſactions. It was 
embelliſhed with all the ornaments of rhetorick, and 
warmed with a noble ſpirit of patriotick indignation. 
The Duke of Argyle, Lord Bathurſt, and his other 
colleagues, ſeemed to be animated with uncommon 
An. 1741. fervour, and even inſpired, by the ſubject. A man 
of imagination, in reading their ſpeeches, will think 
himſelf tranſported into the Roman ſenate, before 
the ruin of that republick. Nevertheleſs, the Mi- 
niſter ſtill triumphed by dint -of numbers ; though 
his victory was dearly purchaſed. Thirty Peers en- 
tered a. vigorous proteſt ; and Walpole's character 
ſuſtained ſuch a rude ſhock from this Ps 
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that his authority ſeemed to be drawing near a pe- HA p. 


riod. Immediately after this conteſt was decided, 


the Duke of Marlborough moved for a reſolution, . 


that any attempt to inflict any kind of puniſhment 
on any perſon, without allowing hum an opportunity 
to make his defence, or without any proof of any 
crime or miſdemeanour committed by him, 1s con- 
trary to natural juſtice, the fundamental laws of the 
realm, and the ancient eſtabliſhed uſage of Parlia- 
ment; and is a high infringement of the liberties 
of the ſubject. It was ſeconded by the Duke of De- 
vonſhire and Lord Lovel; and oppoſed by Lord 
Gower, as an intended cenſure on the proceedings 
of the day. This ſentiment was ſo warmly eſpouſed 
by Lord Talbot, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the former debate, that he ſeemed to be tranſported 
beyond the bounds of moderation. He was inter- 
rupted by the Earl of Cholmondeley, who charged 
him with having violated the order and decorum 
which ought to be preſerved in ſuch an aſſembly. 
His paſſion was inflamed by this rebuke : he declared 
himſelf an independent Lord ; a character which he 
would not forfeit for the ſmiles of a Court, the profit 
of an employment, or the reward of a penſion : he 
lad, when he was engaged on the ſide of truth, he 
would trample on the inſolence that ſhould command 
him to ſuppreſs his ſentiments. On a diviſion, how- 

ever, the motion was carried. 
$ XXXVIII. In the beginning of April, the 
King repairing to the Houſe of Peers, paſſed ſome 
acts that were ready for the Royal aſſent. Then, in 
his ſpeech to both Houſes, he gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the Queen of Hungary had made a re- 
quiſition of the twelve thouſand men ſtipulated by 
treaty ; and that he had ordered the ſubſidy-troops 
of Denmark and Heſſe-Caſſel to be in readineſs to 
march to her aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that in this 
complicated and uncertain ſtate of affairs, many in- 
adents might ariſe, and render it neceſſary for him 
| E 2 to 
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II. 


pragmatick ſanction, at a time when he could not 


1741. poſſibly have recourſe to the advice and aſſiſtance ot 


his Parliament. He, therefore, demanded of the 
Commons ſuch a ſupply as might be requiſite for 
theſe ends; and promiſed to manage it with all poſ- 
ſible frugality. The Lower Houle, in their addreſs, 
approved of all his meaſures; declared they would 
effectually ſupport him againſt all inſults and attacks 
that might be made upon any of his territories, 
though not belonging to the Crown of Great-Bri- 
tain ; and that they would enable him to contribute, 
in the moſt effectual manner, to the ſupport of the 
Queen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole moved, 
that an aid of two hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be granted to that Princeſs. Mr. Shippen proteſted 
againſt any interpoſition in the affairs of Germany. 
He expreſſed his diſhke of the promiſe which had 
been made to defend his Majeſty's foreign domi- 
nions; a promiſe, in his opinion, inconſiſtent with 
that important and inviolable law, the Act of Set- 
tlement : a promiſe which, could it have been fore- 
known, would perhaps have for ever precluded from 
the ſucceſſion that illuſtrious Family to which the 
nation owed ſuch numberleſs bleſſings, ſuch con- 
tinued felicity. The motion however paſſed, though 
not without further oppoſition ; and the Houſe re- 
ſolved, that three hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be granted to his Majeſty, to enable him effectually 
to ſupport the Queen of Hungary. Towards the 
expence of this year a million was deducted from 
the ſinking- fund; and the land-tax continned at 
four ſhillings in the pound. The preparations for 
this war had already coſt five millions. The ſeſſion 
was cloſed on the twenty-fifth day of April, when 
the King took his leave of this Parliament, with 
warm expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſatisfaction. 
Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, 


three members of the Lower Houſe,” who had fig- 
| | nalized 
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nalized themſelves in defence of the Miniſter, were c H A p. 


now ennobled, and created Barons of Montford, 


[lcheſter, and Chedworth. A camp was formed 42 


near Colcheſter : and the King having appointed a 
regency, ſet out in May for his German domumions.* 


* Sir William Wyndham died the preceding year, deeply regretted 
as an orator, a patriot, and a man, the conſtant aſſerter of Britiſh li- 
berty, and one of the chief ornaments of the Engliſh nation. In the 
courſe of the fame year, General Oglethorpe, Governor of Georgia, 
had, with ſome ſuccours obtained from the colony of Carolina, and 
a ſmall ſquadron of King's ſhips, made an attempt upon Fort Au- 
gultine, the capital of Spaniſh Florida; and actually reduced ſome 
{mall forts in the neighbourhood of the place; but the Carolinians 
withdrawing in diſguſt, diflenſions prevailing among the ſea-officers, 
the hurricane months approaching, and the enemy having received a 
ſupply and reinforcement, he abandoned the enterprize, and returned 
i Georgia, | 
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CI. The army under Lord Cathcart and Sir Chaloner 
Ogle proceeds to the Weſt-Indies. & II. Nature of 
the climate on the Spaniſh main. & III. Admiral 
Vernon ſails to Carthagena. \ IV. Attack of Fort 
Lazar. * Expedition to Cuba. \ VI. Rupture 
between the Queen of Hungary and the King of Pruſ. 
Ha. I VII. Batthe of Moltiix. \ VIII. The King 
of Great-Britam concludes a treaty of neutrality with 

rance for the Electorate of Hanover. \ IX. A body 
of French forces join the Elector of Bavaria. IX. 
He is crowned King of Bohenua at Prague. IXI. 
Fidelity of the Hungarians. XII. War between 
Ruſſia and Sweden. XIII. Revolution in Ruſſia, 
d XIV. The Spaniſi and French ſquadrons paſs um- 
moleſted by the Engliſh Admiral in the Mediterranean. 
dC XV. nativity of the naval power of Great- 
Britain. & XVI. Obftinate ſtruggle in electing 
members in the new Parliament. XVII. Re- 
marſtable motion in the Houſe of Commons by Lord 
Noel Somerſet. \ XVIII. The country-party oh- 
tain a majority in the Houſe of Commons. & XIX. 
Sir Robert Walpole created Earl of Orford. \ XX. 
Change in the miniſtry. & XXI. Inquiry into the 
adminifiratien of Sir Robert Walpole. XXII. Ob- 

li: | ſtrufted by the new miniſtry. & XXIII. Reports 

| of the ſecret committee. & XXIV. The Eleclor of 

' Bavaria choſen _— XXV. The King of 

Pruſſia gains the battle at Czaſſaw. Treaty at 

Breſlaw. & XXVI. The French troops retire un- 

der the cannon of Prague. A freſh body ſent with 

the Mareſchal de Mallebois to bring them off. 

) XXVII. Extraordinary retreat of M. de Bel- 

leiſle. N XXVIII. The King of Great-Britam forms 
an army in Flanders. & XXIX. Progreſs of the 
war between Ruſſia and Sweden, XXX. Fs he 

ing 
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King of Sardinia declares for the Houſe of Auſtria. 
$ XXXI. Motions of the Spaniards in Italy and 
Savoy. SXXXII. Conduct of Admiral Matthews 
in the Mediterranean. \ XXXIII. Operations in 
the Weſt-Indies. & XXXIV. The attention of the 
miniſtry turned chiefly on the affairs of the Continent. 
$ XXXV. Extraordinary motion in the Houſe of 1 
Lords by Earl Stanhope. \ XXXVI. Warm and 
obſtinate debate on the repeal of the Gin-a@. 

XXXVII. Bill for quitting Corporations. 

XXXVIII. Convention between the Emperor and 
the Queen of Hungary. \ XXXIX. Difference 
between the King of Pruſſia and the Elefor of Ha- | 
nover. XL. The King of Great-Britain obtains | | 
a victory over the French at Dettingen. & XLI. | | 
Treaty of Worms. XLII. Concluſion of the cam- * 
paign. \ XLII. Affairs in the North. \ XLIV. 
Battle of Campo-Santo. & XLV. Tranſactions of 
the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. \ XLVI. 


Unſucceſsful attempts upon the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
the Weſt- Indies. 


d I. "PHE Britiſh armament had by this time H A P. | 

| proceeded to action in the Weſt-Indies. VII. | 

Sir Chaloner Ogle, who ſailed from Spithead, had 4 

been overtaken by a tempeſt in the bay of Biſcay, 1 

by which the fleet conſiſting of about one hundred 

and ſeventy ſail, were ſcattered and diſperſed. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he proſecuted his voyage, and anchored 1 

with a view to provide wood and water, in the neu- | 

tral iſland of Dominica, where the intended expedi- 

tion ſuſtained a terrible ſhock in the death of the 

| gallant Lord Cathcast, who was carried off by a 
| dyſentery. The loſs of this nobleman was the more 
leverely felt, as the command of the land-forces de- 
volved upon General Wentworth, an officer without 
experience, authority, and reſolution. As the fleet 
lailed along the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in its way to 
Jamaica, four large ſhips of war- were difcovered ; 
| and 
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B Oo o k and Sir Chaloner detached an equal number of his 
it. ſquadron to give them chaſe, while he himſelf pro- 
1741. Ceeded on his voyage. As thoſe ſtrange ſhips re- 


fuſed to bring to, Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, the Com- 
modore of the four Britith ſhips, ſaluted one of them 
with a broadſide, and a ſmart engagement enſued. 
After they had fought during the belt part of the 
night, the enemy hoiſted their colours in the morn- 
ing, and appeared to be part of the French ſqua- 
dron, which had failed from Europe, under the 
command of the Marquis d' Antin, with orders to 
aſſiſt the Spaniſh Admiral, De Torres, in attacking 
and diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſhips and colonies. War 
was not yet declared between France and England; 
therefore hoſtilities ceaſed : the Engliſh and French 
Commanders complimented each other; excuſed 
themſelves mutually, for the miſtake which had hap - 
pened; and parted as friends, with a conſiderable 
loſs of men on both ſides. | 

$ II. In the mean time Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived 
at Jamaica, where he joined Vice-Admiral Vernon, 
who now found himſelf at the head of the moſt for- 
midable fleet and army that ever viſited thoſe ſeas, 
with full power to act at diſcretion. The conjoined 
ſquadrons conſiſted of nine-and-twenty ſhips of the 
line, with almoſt an equal number of frigates, fire- 
ſhips, and bomb-ketches, well manned, and plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions, ſtores, and 
neceſſaries. The number of ſeamen amounted to 
fifteen thouſand: that of the land- forces, including 
the American regiment of four battalions, and a 
body of negroes inliſted at Jamaica, did not fall 
ſhort of twelve thouſand. Had this armament been 
ready to act in the proper ſeaſon of the year, under 
the conduct of wiſe, experienced officers, united in 
councils, and ſteadily attached to the intereſt and 
honour of their country, the Havannah, and 
whole ifland of Cuba, might have been eaſily re- 


duced : the whole treaſure of the Spanith Welt- 
£ 3 Indies 
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muſt have been humbled into the moſt abject ſub- 
miſſion. But ſeveral unfavourable circumſtances 
concurred to fruſtrate the hopes of the publick. 
The miniſtry had detained Sir Chaloner Ogle at 
Spithead without any viſible cauſe, until the ſeaſon 
for action was almoſt exhauſted : for, on the conti- 
nent of new Spain, the periodical rains begin about 
the end of April; and this change in the atmoſphere 
is always attended with epidemical diſtempers which. 
render the climate extremely unhealthy : beſides, 
the rain is ſo exceſſive, that for the ſpace of two 
menths no army can keep the field. 

III. Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on 


the ninth day of January ; and Admural Vernon did 


not fail on his intended expedition till towards the 
end of the month. Inſtead of directing his courſe 
to the Havannah, which lay to leeward, and might 
have been reached in leſs than three days, he re- 
ſolved to beat up againſt the wind to Hiſpaniola, in 
order to obſerve the motion of the French {quadron, 


commanded by the Marquis D'Antin. The fifteenth 


day of February had elapſed betore he received cer 
tain information that the French Admiral had failed 


for Europe, in great diſtreſs, for want of men and 


proviſions, which he could not procure in the Weſt- 
Indies. Admiral Vernon, thus diſappointed, called 
a council of war, in which it was determined to pro- 
ceed to Carthagena. The fleet being ſupplied with 
wood and water at Hiſnaniola, ſet fail for the conti- 
nent of New Spain, and on the fourth of March 
anchored in Playa Grande, te the windward of Car- 
thagena. Admiral de Torres had already failed to 
the Havannah: but Carthagena was ſtrongly forti- 
hed, and the garriſon reinforced by the crews of a 
imall ſquadron of large ſhips, commanded by Don 
Blas de Leſo, an officer of experience and reputation. 
Here the Englith Admiral lay inactive till the ninth, 
"hen the troops were landed on the iſland pr” 
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the name of Boca-chica or Little-mouth, which was 
ſurprizingly fortified with caſtles, batteries, booms, 
chains, cables, and ſhips of war. The Britiſh forces 
erected a battery on ſhore, with which they made a 
breach in the principal fort, while the Admiral ſent 


in a number of ſhips to divide the fire of the enemy, 


and co-operate with the endeavours of the army. 
Lord Aubery Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who com- 
manded one of theſe ſhips, was ſlain on this occa- 
ſion. The breach being deemed practicable, the 
forces advanced to the attack: but the forts and 
batteries were abandoned : the Spaniſh ſhips that 
lay athwart the harbour's mouth were deſtroyed or 
taken : the paſſage was opened, and the fleet entered 
without further oppoſition. Then the forces were 
reimbarked with the artillery, and landed within a 
mile of Carthagena, where they were oppoſed by 
about ſeven hundred Spaniards, whom they obliged 
to retire. The Admiral and General had contract- 
ed a hearty contempt for each other, and took all 
opportunities of expreſſing their mutual diſlike : far 
from acting vigorouſly in concert, for the advantage 
of the community, they maintained a mutual reſerve, 
and ſeparate cabals : and each proved more eager for 
the diſgrace of his rival, than zealous for the honour 
of the nation. 

IV. The General complained that the fleet lay 
idle while his troops were haraſſed and diminithed 
by hard duty and diftemper. The Admiral affirmed, 
that his ſhips could not lie near enough to batter 
the town of Carthagena : he upbraided the General 
with inactivity and want of reſolution to attack the 
fort of St. Lazar which commanded the town, and 
might be taken by ſcalade. Wentworth, ſtimulated 
by theſe reproaches, reſolved to try the experiment. 
His forces marched up to the atttack : but the guides 
being ſlain, they miſtook their route, and advanced 
to the ſtrongeſt part of the fortification, where they 

| were 
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were moreover expoſed to the fire of the town. Co- H Ap. 
lonel Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was VII. 


mortally wounded : the ſcaling- ladders were found 
too ſhort: the officers were perplexed for want of 


orders and directions : yet the ſoldiers ſuſtained a 


ſevere fire for ſeveral hours with ſurprizing intrepi- 
dity, and at length retreated, leaving about ſix hun- 
dred killed or wounded on the ſpot. Their num- 
ber was now fo much reduced, that they could no 
longer maintain their footing on ſhore : beſides, 
the rainy ſeaſon had begun with ſuch violence, as 
rendered it impoſſible for them to live in camp. 
They were, therefore, reimbarked : and all hope 
of further ſucceſs immediately vaniſhed. The Ad- 
miral, however, in order to demonſtrate the imprac- 
ticability of taking the place by ſea, ſent in the Gal- 
licia, one of the Spaniſh ſhips which had been taken 
at Boca-chica, to cannonade the town, with ſixteen 
guns mounted on one ſide, like a floating battery. 
This veſſel, manned by detachments of volunteers 
from different ſhips, and commanded by Captain 
Hore, was warped into the inner harbour, and 
moored before day, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the walls, in very ſhallow water. In this poſition 
ſhe ſtood the fire of ſeveral batteries for ſome hours, 
without doing or ſuſtaining much damage : then the 


Admiral ordered the men to be brought off in boats, 


and the cables to be cut; ſo that ſhe drove with the 
ſea-breeze upon à ſhoal, where ſhe was ſoon filled 
with water. This exploit was abſurd, and the in- 
ference which the Admiral drew from it altogether 
fallacious. He faid it plainly proved, that there 
was not depth of water in the inner harbour, ſuffi- 
cient to admit large ſhips near enough to batter 
the town with any proſpect of ſucceſs. This, in- 
deed, was the caſe in that part of the harbour to 
which the Gallicia was conducted : but a little far- 
ther to the left, he might have flationed four or five 
of his largeſt ſhips a-breaſt, within piſtol-ſhot of — 
walls; 
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land-forces marched to the attack of St. Lazar, 
in all probability the town would have been ſur— 
rendered. | 

FV. After the reimbarkation of the troops, the 
diſtempers peculiar to the climate and ſeaſon began 
to rage with redoubled fury; and great numbers of 
thofe who eſcaped the vengeance of the enemy pe- 
riſhed by a more painful and inglorious fate. No- 
thing was, heard but complaints and execrations : 
the groans of the dying, and the ſervice for the 
dead : nothing was ſeen but objects of woe, and 
images of dejection. The conductors of this un- 
fortunate expedition, agreed in nothing but the ex- 
pediency of a ſpeedy retreat from this ſcene of miſery 
and diſgrace. The fortifications of the harbour were 
demolithed, and the fleet returned to Jamaica.— 
The miſcarriage of this expedition, which had coſt 
the nation an immenſe ſum of money, was no ſooner 
known in England, than the kingdom was filled 
with murmurs and diſcontent, and the people were 
depreſſed in proportion to that ſanguine — by 
which they had been elevated. Admiral Vernon, 
inſtead of undertaking any enterprize which might 
have retrieved the honour of the Britiſh arms, et 
fail from Jamaica with the forces in July, and an- 
chored at the ſouth-eaſt part of Cuba, in a bay, on 
which he beſtowed the appellation of Cumberland 
Harbour. The troops were landed, and encamped 
at the diſtance of twenty miles further up the river, 
where they remained totally inactive, and ſubſiſted 
chiefly on falt and damaged proviſions, till the 
month. of November, when, being confiderably 
diminiſhed by ſickneſs, they were put on board 
again, and reconveyed to Jamaica. He was after- 
wards reinforced from England by four ſhips of war, 
and about three thouſand ſoldiers : but he performed 
nothing worthy of the reputation he had acquired : 
BEAR : | ar. 
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and the people began to 
taken his character. 
VI. The affairs on the continent of Europe 
were now more than ever embroiled. The King of 
Pruſſia had demanded of the Court of Vienna part of 
Silefia, by virtue of old treaties of co-fraternity, 
which were either obſolete or annulled : and pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt the Queen with all his forces, in caſe 
the ſhould comply with his demand: but this being 


rejected with diſdain, he entered Sileſia at the head 


of an army, and proſecuted his conqueſts with great 
rapidity. In the mean time, the Queen of Hun- 
2ary was crowned at Preſburgh, after having figned 
2 capitulation, by which the liberties of that king- 
dom were confirmed ; and the Grand Duke her con- 
fort was, at her requeſt, aſſociated with her for ten 
years in the government. At the ſame time the 
States of Hungary refuſed to receive a memorial 
from the Elector of Bavaria. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, his Pruſſian Majeſty made his publick en- 
trance into Breſlau, and confirmed all the privi- 
leges of the inhabitants. One of his Generals ſur- 
prized the town and fortreſs of Jablunka, on the 
confines of Hungary : Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Deflau, who commanded another army, which 
formed the blockade of Great Glogau on the Oder, 


took the place by ſcalade, made the Generals Wal- 


lis and Reyſki priſoners, with a thouſand men that 
were in garriſon : here, likewiſe, the victor found 
the military cheſt, fifty pieces of braſs cannon, and 
a great quantity of ammunition. 

VII. The Queen of Hungary had ſolicited 
the maritime powers for affiſtance, but found them 
fearful and backward. - Being obliged, therefore, to 
exert herſelf with the more vigour, ſhe ordered 
Count Neuperg to aſſemble a body of forces, and 
endeayour to ſtop the progreſs of the Pruſſians in 
Sileſia. The two armies, encountered each other in 


the neighbourhood of Neiſs, at a village called Mol- 
witz, 
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were obliged to retire, with the loſs of four thouſand 
men killed, wounded, or taken. The advantage 
was dearly purchaſed by the King of Pruſſia. His 
kinſman, Frederick, Margrave of Brandenburgh. 
and Lieutenant-General Schuylemberg, were killed 
in the engagement, together with a great number 
of general officers, and about two thouſand ſoldiers. 
After this action, Brieg was ſurrendered to the Pruf- 
fian, and he forced the important paſs of Fryewalde, 
which was defended by four thouſand Auſtrian huſ- 
ſars. The Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, who ac- 
compamed him in his progreſs, ſpared no pains to 
effect an accommodation: but the two Sovereigns 
were too much irritated againſt each other to ac- 
quieſce in any terms that could be propoſed. The 
Queen of Hungary was incenſed to find herſelf at- 
tacked, in the day of her diſtreſs, by a Prince 10 
whom the had given no ſort of provocation; and his 
Pruſſian Majeſty charged the Court of Vienna with a 
deſign either to aſſaſſinate, or carry him off by trea- 
chery : a defign which was diſowned with expreſſions 
of indignation and diſdain, Count Neuperg being 
obliged to abandon Sileſia, in order to oppole the 
Bavarian arms in Bohemia, the King of Pruſſia 
ſent thither a detachment to join the Elector, under 
the command of Count Deſlau, who, in his route, 
reduced Glatz and Neiſs, almoſt without oppoſi- 
tion: then his maſter received the homage of the 
Sileſian States at Breſlaw, and returned to Berlin. 
In December, the Pruſſian army was diſtributed in 
winter- quarters in Moravia, after having taken Ol- 
mutz, the capital of that Province; and in March 
his Pruſſian Majeſty formed a camp of obſervation 

in the neighbourhood of Magdeburgh. | 
VIII. The Elector of Hanover was alarmed at 
the ſucceſs of the King of Pruffia, in apprehenfion 
that he would become too formidable a neighbour. 
A ſcheme was ſaid to have been propoſed * the 
oulrt 
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ral dominions, and dividing the conqueſt : but it 
never was put in execution. Nevertheleſs, the troops 
of Hanover were augmented : the auxihary Danes 
and Heſſians in the pay of Great-Britain were or- 
dered to be in readineſs to march; and a good num- 
ber of Britiſh forces encamped and prepared for 
embarkation. The ſubſidy of three hundred thou- 
{and pounds, granted by Parliament, was remitted 
to the Queen of Hungary; and every thing ſeemed 
to preſage the vigorous interpoſition of his Britan- 
nick Majeſty. But in a little time after his arrival 
at Hanover, that ſpirit of action ſeemed to flag, even 
while her Hungarian Majeſty tottered on the verge 
of ruin. France reſolved to ſeize this opportunity 
of cruſhing the Houſe of Auſtria, In order to inti- 
midate the Ele&tor of Hanover, Mareſchal Malle- 
bois was ſent with a numerous army into Weſtpha- 
lia; and this expedient proved effectual. A treaty 
of neutrality was concluded: and the King of Great- 
Britain engaged to vote for the Elector of Bavaria 
at the enſuing election of an Emperor. The deſign 
of the French Court was to raiſe this Prince to the 
Imperial dignity, and furniſh him with ſuch ſuc- 
cours as ſhould enable him to deprive the Queen of 
Hungary of her hereditary dominions. 

IX. While the French miniſter at Vienna en- 
deavoured to amuſe the Queen with the ſtrongeſt 
alurances of his Maſter's friendſhip, a body of five- 
and- thirty thouſand men began their march for Ger- 
many, in order to join the EleQor of Bavaria: an- 
other French army was aſſembled upon the Rhine; 
and the Count de Belleifle being provided with large 
fums of money, was ſent to negociate with different 
Electors. Having thus ſecured a majority of voices, 
he proceeded to Munich, where he preſented the 
Elector of Bavaria with a commiſſion, appointing 
him Generaliſſimo of the French troops marching to 
4s aſſiſtance: and now the treaty of Nymphenburgh 
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aſſiſt the Elector with his whole power, towards 


1741. raiſing him to the Imperial throne : the Elector pro- 


miſed, that after his elevation he would never at- 
tempt to recover any of the towns or provinces of 
the Empire which France had conquered: that he 
would in his Imperial capacity, renounce the bar- 
rier- trcaty; and agree that France ſhould irrevoca- 
bly retain whatever places ſhe ſhould ſubdue in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. The next ſtep of Belleiſle 
was to negociate another treaty between France and 
Pruſſia, importing, That the Elector of Bavaria 
ſhould poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper Auſtria, and the 
Tyroleſe: That the King of Poland ſhould be gra- 
tified with Moravia and Upper Sileſia; and that his 
Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould retain Lower Sileſia, with 
the town of Neiſs and the county of Glatz. Theſe 
precautions being taken, the Count de Belleifle re- 
paired to Franckfort, in quality of Ambaſſador and 
Plenipotentiary from France, at the Imperial diet of 
election. It was in this city that the — King 
publiſhed a declaration, ſignifying, that as the King 
of Great-Britain had afſembled an army to influence 
the approaching election of an Emperor, his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, as guarantee of the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, had ordered ſome troops to advance 
towards the Rhine, with a view to maintain the 
tranquillity of the Germanick body, and ſecure the 
freedom of the Imperial Election. 

X. In July, the Elector of Bavaria being 
joined by the French forces under Mareſchal Broglio, 
ſurprized the Imperial city of Paſſau, upon the Da- 
nube: and entering Upper Auſtria, at the head of 
ſeventy thouſand men, took poſſeſſion of Lintz, 
where he received the homage of the States of that 
country. Underſtanding that the garriſon of Vienna 
was very numerous, and that Count Palfi had aſ- 
ſembled thirty thouſand Hungarians in the neigh- 


bourhood of this capital, he made no farther = 
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greſs in Auſtria, but marched into Bohemia, where c HAP. 

he was reinforced by a conſiderable body of Saxons, VII. 
under the command of Count Rutowſki, natural 
ſon to the late King of Poland. By this time his 
Poliſh Majeſty had acceded to the treaty of Nym- 
phenbourg, and declared war againſt the Queen of 
Hungary, on the moſt frivolous pretences. The 
Elector of Bavaria advanced to Prague, which was 
taken in the night by ſcalade : an atchievement in 
which Maurice Count of - Saxe, another natural ſon 
of the King of Poland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the 
head of the French forces. In December the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria made his publick entry into his capi- 
tal, where he was proclaimed King of Bohemia, and 
inaugurated with the uſual ſolemnities; then he ſet 
out for Franckfort, to be preſent at the dict of ＋ 
election. | 
XI. At this period the Queen of Hungary ſaw A; 
herſelf abandoned by all her allies, and ſeemingly 1 
devoted to deſtruction. She was not, however, for- ; 
ſaken by her courage ; nor deſtitute of good officers, 7 
and an able miniſtry. She retired to Preſburgh, and 4 

in a pathetick Latin ſpeech to the States, expreſſed 
her confidence in the loyalty and valour of her Hun- 
garian ſubjects. The nobility of that kingdom, 
touched with her preſence and diſtreſs, aſſured her, 
unanimouſly, that they would ſacrifice their lives 
and fortunes in her defence. The ban being raiſed, 
that brave people crowded to her ſtandard; and the 
diet expreſſed their ſentiments againſt her enemy by 
a publick edict, excluding for ever the electoral 
Houſe of Bavaria from the ſucceſſion to the Crown 
of Hungary : yet, without the ſubſidy ſhe received 
trom Great-Britain, their courage and attachment 
at would have proved ineffectual. By this ſupply ſhe 
was enabled to pay her army, erect magazines, 
complete her warhke preparations, and put her ſtrong 
places in a poſture of defence. In December, her 
0- Generals, Berenclau and Mentzel, defeated Count 
vol. 111, F Thoring, 
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the paſs of Scardingen, and opening their way into 
"> Bavaria, laid the whole country under contribution; 

while Count Khevenhuller retook the city of Lintz, 
and drove the French troops out of Auſtria. The 
Grand Signor aſſured the Queen of Hungary, that 
far from taking advantage of her troubles, he ſhould 
ſeize all opportunities to convince her of his friend- 
ſhip ; the Pope permitted her to levy a tenth on the 


revenues of the clergy within her dominions; and 
even to uſe all the church-plate for the ſupport of 
the war. 


XII. As the Czarina expreſſed an inclination to 
aſſiſt this unfortunate Princeis, the French court 
reſolved to find her employment in another quarter. 
They had already gained over to their intereſt Count 
Gyllenburgh, Prime-Minifier and Preſident of the 
Chancery in Sweden. A diſpute happening between 
him and Mr. Burnaby, the Britiſh reſident at Stock- 
holm, ſome warm altercation paſſed : Mr. Burnaby 
was forbid the court, and publiſhed a memorial in 
his own vindication; on the other hand, the King 
of Sweden juſtified his conduct in a reſcript ſent to 
all the foreign miniſters. 'The King of Great-Bri- 
tain had propoſed a ſubſidy-treaty to Sweden, which, 
from the influence of French councils, was rejected. 
The Swedes having aflembled a numerous army in 
Finland, and equipped a large ſquadron of ſhips, 
declared war againſt Ruſſia, upon the moſt trifling 
pretences ; and the fleet putting to ſea, commenced 
hoſtilities by blocking up the Ruffian ports in Li- 
vonia. A body of eleven thouſand Swedes com- 
manded by General Wrangle, having advanced to 
Willmenſtrand, were, in Auguſt, attacked and de- 
feated by General Laſci, at the head of thirty thou- 
ſand Ruſſians. Count Lewenhaupt, who com- 
manded the main army of the Swedes, reſolved to 


take vengeance for this diſgrace, after the Ruſſian 


troops had retired into winter- quarters. In Decem- 
| ber 
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letters from the Prince of Heſſe-Hombourg and 
the Marquis de la Chetardie, the French ambaſſador 
at Peterſburgh, informing him of the ſurpriſing re- 
volution which had juſt happened in Ruſſia, and 
propoſing a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ; he retreated 
with his army, 1n order to wait for further inſtruc- 
tions; and the two courts agreed to a ceſſation of 
arms for three months. 

XIII. The Ruſſians had been for ſome time 
diſcontented with their government. The late 
Czarina, was influenced chiefly by German councils, 
and employed a great number of foreigners in her 
ſervice. Theſe cauſes of diſcontent produced fac- 
tions and conſpiracies; and when they were diſco- 
vered, the Empreſs treated the authors of them with 
ſuch ſeverity as increaſed the general diſaffection. 
Beſides, they were diſpleaſed at the manner in which 
ſhe had ſettled the ſucceſſion. The Prince of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenburgh Bevern, father to the young Czar, 
was not at all agreeable to the Ruſſian nobility, and 
his conſort, the Princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, 
having aſſumed the reigns of government during her 
ſon's minority, ſeemed to follow the maxims of her 
aunt, the late Czarina. The Ruſſian grandees and 
generals, therefore, turned their eyes upon the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, who was daughter of Peter the 
Great, and the darling of the Empire. The French 
Ambaſlador gladly concurred in a project for depo- 
ling a Princeſs who was well affected to the Houſe 
of Auſtria. General Laſci approved of the deſign, 
which was chiefly conducted by the Prince of Heſſe- 
Hombourg, who, in the reigns of the Empreſs Ca- 
therine and Peter II. had been generaliſſimo of the 
Ruſſian army. The good-will and concurrence of 
the troops being ſecured, two regiments of guards 
took poſſeſſion of all the avenues of the Imperial 
palace at Peterſburgh. The Princeſs Elizabeth, 
putting herſelf at the head of one thouſand men, * 
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where the Princeſs of Mecklenburgh and the infant 
Czar reſided. She advanced into the chamber where 
the Princeſs and her conſort lay, and deſired them 
to riſe, and quit the palace, adding that their perſons 
were ſafe; and that they could not juſtly blame her 
for aſſerting her right. At the ſame time, the 
Counts Oſterman, Golofhairkin, Mingden, and Mu- 
nich, were arreſted; their papers and effects were 
ſeized, and their perſons conveyed to Schliſſelbourg, 
a fortreſs on the "oy Early in- the morning the 
fenate aſſembling, declared all that had paſſed ſince 
the reign of Peter II. to be uſurpation; and that 
the Imperial dignity belonged of right to the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth: ſhe was immediately proclaimed 
Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, and recognized by the 
army in Finland. She forthwith publiſhed a general 
act of indemnity: ſhe created the Prince of Heſſe- 
Hombourg generaliffimo of her armies ; ſhe reſtored 
the Dolgorucky family to their honours and eſtates : 
ſhe recalled and rewarded all thoſe who had been 
baniſhed for favouring her pretenſions: ſhe mitigated 
the exile of the Duke of Courland, by indulging 
him with a maintenance more ſuitable to his rank: 
ſhe releaſed General Wrangle, Count Waſaburg, 
and the other Swediſh officers, who had been taken 
at the battle of Willmenſtrand : and the Princeſs 
Ann of Mecklenburgh, with her confort and child- 
ren, were ſent under a ſtrong guard to Riga, the 
capital of Li vonia. | 
I XIV. Amidft theſe tempeſts of war and revo- 
lution, the States-General wiſely determined to pre- 
ſerve their own tranquility. It was, doubtleſs, 
their intereſt to avoid the dangers and expence of a 
war, and to profit by that ſtagnation of commerce 
which would neceflarily happen among their neigh- 
bours that were at open enmity with each other: 
beſides, they were over-awed by the declarations of 
the French monarch on one fe; by the e 
2 actuvity, 
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the other ; and they dreaded the proſpect of a Stadt- 
holder at the head of their army. Theſe at leaſt 
were the ſentiments of many Dutch patriots, rein- 
forced by others that acted under French influence. 
But the Prince of Orange numbered among his par- 
tiſans and adherents many perſons of dignity and 
credit in the commonwealth : he was adored by the 
populace, who loudly exclaimed againſt their go- 
vernors, and clamoured for a war, without ceaſing. 
This national ſpirit, joined to the remonſirances and 
requiſitions / made by the Courts of Vienna and Lon- 
don, obliged the States to iſſue orders for an aug- 
mentation of their forces : but theſe were executed 
ſo ſlowly, that neither France nor Pruſſia had much 
cauſe to take umbrage at their preparations. In 
Italy the King of Sardinia declared for the Houſe of 
Auſtria: the republick of Genoa was deeply engaged 
in the French intereſt : the Pope, the Venetians, 
and the Dukedom of Tuſcany were nentral : the 
King ef Naples reſolved to ſupport the claim of his 
family to the Auſtrian dominions in Italy, and began 
to make preparations accordingly. His mother, the 
Queen of Spain, had formed a plan for erecting 
theſe domimions into a monarchy for her ſecond ſon 
Don Philip; and a body of fifteen thouſand men 
being embarked at Barcelona, were tranſported to 
Orbitello, under the convoy of the united ſquadrons 


of France and Spain. While Admiral Haddock, 


with twelve ſhips of the line, lay at anchor in the 
bay of Gibraltar, the Spanith fleet paſſed the ſtraits 
in the night, and was joined by the French ſqua- 
dron from Toulon. The Britiſh Admiral failing from 
Gibraltar, fell in with them in a few days, and 
lound both ſquadrons drawn up in line of battle. As 
lie bore down upon the Spaniſh fleet, the French 
Admiral ſent a flag of truce, to inform him that 
as the French and Spaniards were engaged in a joint- 
expedition, he ſhould be obliged to act in _— 
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Bo Oo Kwith his maſter's allies. This interpoſition prevented 

II. an engagement. The combined fleets amounting to 

:74r, double the number of the Engliſh ſquadron, Ad- 
} miral Haddock was obliged to deſiſt; and proceeded 
to Port Mahon, leaving the enemy to proſecute 
their voyage without moleſtation. The people of 
England were incenſed at this tranſaction, and did 
not ſcruple to affirm, that the hands of the Britith 
Admiral were tied up by the neutrality of Han- 
over.“ 

I XV. The Court of Madrid ſeemed to have 
ſhaken off that indolence and phlegm which had 
formerly diſgraced the councils of Spain. They 
no ſooner Jearned the deſtination of Commodore 
Anſon, who had failed from Spithead in the courſe 
of the preceding year, than they ſent Don Pizzaro, 
with a more powerful ſquardon, upon the ſame voy- 
age to defeat his deſign. He accordingly ſteered 
the ſame courſe, and actually fell in with one or two 
{hips of the Britiſh: armament, near the ſtraits of 
Magellan ; but he could not weather a long and 
furious tempeſt, through which Mr. Anſon pro- 
ceeded into the South Sea. One of the Spanith 
{hips periſhed at fea: another was wrecked on the 
coaſt of Brazil : and Pizzaro bore away for the Rio 
de la Plata, where he arrived with the three remain- 
ing ſhips, in a ſhattered condition, after having loſt 
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In the month of July two ſhips of Haddock's ſquadron falling 
in with three French ſhips of war, Captain Barnet, the Engliſh 
Commodore, ſuppoſing them to be Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, fired a ſho!, 
in order to bring them to; and they refuſing to comply with this 
ſignal, a iharp engagement enſued; after they had fought ſeveral 

hours, the French commander ceaſed firing, and thought proper 19 
11 come to an explanation, when he and Barnet parted with mutual 
TH apologies, 

| In the courſe of this year a dangerous conſpiracy was diſcovered 
1 at New York, in North America. One Hewſon, a low publican, 
4% . had engaged ſeveral Negroes in a deſign to deſtroy the town, and 
F maſſacre the people. Fire was ſet to ſeveral parts of the city; nine 
or ten negroes were apprehended, convicted, and burned alive. 
Hewſon, with his wife, and a ſervant-maid privy to the plot, were 
tound guilty and hanged, though they died proteſting their in- 
nocence. 
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twelve hundred men by ſickneſs and famine. Thec HAP. 


Spaniards exerted the ſame vigilance and activity in 


ſucceſsſul, that in the beginning of this year they 
had taken, fince the commencement of the war, four 
hundred and ſeven ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain, valued at near four millions of 
piaſtres. The traders had, therefore, too much 
cauſe to complain, conſidering the formidable fleets 
which were maintained for the protection of com- 
merce. In the courſe of the ſummer, Sir John 
Norris had twice failed towards the coaſt of Spain, 
at the head of a powerful ſquadron, without taking 
any effectual ſtep for annoying the enemy, as if the 
{ole intention of the miniſtry had been to expoſe the 
nation to the ridicule and contempt of its enemies. 
The inactivity of the Britiſh arms appears the more 
inexcuſable, when we conſider the great armaments 
which had been prepared. The Jand-forces of 
Great-Britain, excluſive. of the Daniſh and Heſſian 
auxiliaries, amounted to ſixty thouſand men; and 
the fleet conſiſted of above one hundred ſhips of war, 
manned by tifty-four thouſand ſailors. 
XVI. The general diſcontent of the people had 
a manifeſt influence upon the election of members 
tor the new Parliament, which produced one of the 
molt violent conteſts between the two parties, which 
had happened ſince the Revolution. All the ad- 
herents of the Prince of Wales concurred with the 
country party, in oppoſition to the miniſter ; and 
the Duke of Argyle exerted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully 
among the ſhires and boroughs of Scotland, that the 
partiſans of the miniſtry could not ſecure ſix mem- 
bers out of the whole number returned from North- 
Britain, They were, however, much more fortu- 
nate in the election of the ſixteen Peers, who were 
choſen literally according to the liſt tranſmitted from 
court, Inſtructions were delivered by the conſti- 
tuents to a great number of members returned for 
cities 
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B O o Kcities, and counties, exhorting and requiring them to 


oppoſe a ſtanding army in time of peace : to vote for 


1743. the mitigation of exciſe laws, for the repeal of ſep- 


tennial Parhaments ; and for the limitation of place- 


men in the Houſe of Commons. They, likewiſe, 


inſiſted upon their examining into the particulars of 
the publick expence, and endeavouring to redreſs 
the grievances of the nation. Obſtinate ſiruggles 
were maintained in all parts of the united kingdoms 
with uncommon ardour and perſeverance ; and ſuch 
a national. ſpirit of oppoſition prevailed, that, not- 
withſtanding the whole weight of miniſterial influ- 
ence, the contrary intereſt ſeemed to preponderate in 
the new Parliament. E 

XVII. The King returned to England in the 
month of October; and on the firſt day of Decem- 
ber the ſeſſion was opened. Mr. Onflow being re- 
choſen ſpeaker was approved of by his Majeſty, who 
ſpoke in the uſual ſtile to both Houſes. He ob- 
ſerved, that the former Parliament had formed the 
ſtrongeſt reſolutions in favour of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, for the maintenance of the pragmatick ſanc- 
tion; for the preſervation of the balance of power, 
and the peace and liberties of Europe ; and that if 
the other powers which were under the like engage- 
ments with him had anſwered the juſt expectations 
ſo ſolemnly given, the ſupport of the common cauſe 
would have been attended with leſs difficulty. He 
ſaid, he had endeavoured, by the moſt proper and 


early applications, to induce other powers that were 


united with him by the ties of cotnmon intereſt to 
concert ſuch — 2 as ſo important and critical 
a conjuncture required: that where an accommo- 
dation ſeemed neceſſary, he had laboured to recon- 
cile Princes whoſe union would have been the moſt 
effectual means to prevent the miſchiefs which had 
happened, and the beſt ſecurity for the intereſt and 
ſafety of the whole. He owned his endeavours had 


not hitherto produced the deſired effect: though he 
was 
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was not without hope, that a juſt ſenſe of approach-c HAP. 


ing danger would give a more favourable turn to the 
councils of other nations. He repreſented the ne- 
ceſſity of putting the kingdom in ſuch a poſture of 
defence as would enable him to 1mprove all oppor- 
tunities of maintaining the hberties of Europe, and 
defeat any attempts that ſhould be made againſt him 
and his dominions; and he recommended unani- 
mity, vigour, and diſpatch. 'The Houſe of Com- 
mons having appointed their ſeveral committees, the 
Speaker reported the King's ſpeech; and Mr. 
Herbert moved for an addreſs of thanks, including 
an approbation of the means by which the war had 
been proſecuted. The motion being ſeconded by 
Mr. Trevor, Lord Noel Somerſet ſtood up and 
moved, that the Houſe would in their addreſs de- 
fire his Majeſty not to engage theſe kingdoms in a 
war for the preſervation of his foreign dominions. 
He was ſupported by that incorruptible patriot, 
Mr. Shippen, who declared he was neither aſhamed 
nor afraid to affirm, that thirty years had made no 
change in any of his political opinions. He ſaid he 
was grown old in the Houſe of Commons ; that time 


had verified the predictions he had formerly uttered; 


and that he had ſeen his conjectures ripened into 
knowledge. © If my country (added he) has been 
ſo unfortunate as once more to commit her inte- 
* reſt to men who propoſe to themſelves no advan- 
tage from their truſt but that of ſelling it, I may, 
perhaps, fall once more under cenſure for de- 
claring my opinion, and be once more treated as 
a criminal, for aſſerting what they who puniſh me 
cannot deny ; for maintaining that Hanoverian 
maxims are inconſiſtent with the happineſs of this 
nation; and for preſerving the caution ſo ſtrongly 
inculcated by thoſe patriots who framed the Act 
of Settlement, and conferred upon the preſent 
Royal Family their title to the throne.” He par- 
ticularized the inſtances in which the miniſtry had 

acted 
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II. 


conſtitution; and he inſiſted on the neceſſity of 
taking ſome ſtep to remove the apprehenſions of the 
people, who began to think themſelves in danger of 
being ſacrificed to the ſecurity of foreign dominions, 
Mr. Gibbon, who ſpoke on the ſame fide of the 
queſtion, expatiated upon the. abſurdity of returning 
thanks for the proſecution of a war which had been 
egregiouſly miſmanaged. What! (ſaid he) are 
« our thanks to be ſolemnly returned for defeats, 
% diſgrace, and loſſes, the ruin of our merchants, 
the impriſonment of our ſailors, idle ſhows of ar- 
% maments, and uſeleſs expences ?” Sir Robert 
Walpole having made a ſhort ſpeech in defence of 
the tirſt motion for an addreſs, was anſwered by 
Mr. Pulteney, who ſeemed to be animated with a 
double proportion of patriot indignation. He aſ- 
ſerted, that from a review of that Miniſter's conduct 
ſince the beginning of the diſpute with Spain, it 
would appear that he had been guilty not only of 
ſingle errors, but of dehberate treachery : that he 
had always' co-operated with the enemies of his 
country, and ſacrificed to his private intereſt the 
happineſs and honour of the Britiſh nation. He 
then entered into a detail of that conduct againit 
which he had ſo often declaimed; and being tranſ- 
ported by an over-heated imagination, accuſed him 
of perſonal attachment and affection to the enemies 
of the kingdom. A charge that was doubtleſs the 
reſult of exaggerated animoſity, and ſerved only to 
invalidate the other articles of imputation that were 
much better founded. His objections were over- 
ruled; and the addreſs, as at tirſt propoſed, was 
reſented to his Majeſty. 

XVIII. This ſmall advantage, however, the 
Miniſter did not conſider as a proof of his having 
aſcertained an undoubted majority in the Houſe ot 
Commons. There was a great number of diſputed 
elections; and the diſcuſſion of theſe was the point 

| on 
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on which the people had turned their eyes, as thec HA p. 
criterion of the Miniſter's power and credit. In the VII. 


firſt which was heard at the bar of the Houſe, he 


carried his point by a majority of ſix only; and this 


he looked upon as a defeat rather than a victory. 
His enemies exulted in their ſtrength ; as they knew 
they ſhould be joined, in matters of importance, by 
ſeveral members who voted againſt them on this 
occaſion. The inconſiderable majority that appeared 
on the fide of the adminiſtration plainly, proved that 
the influence of the Miniſter was greatly diminithed, 
and ſeemed to prognoſticate his further decline. 
This conſideration induced ſome individuals to de- 
clare againſt him as a ſetting ſun, from whole 
beams they could expect no further warmth. His 
adherents began to tremble ; and he himſelf had oc- 
caſion for all his art and equanimity. The court- 
intereſt was not ſufficient to ſupport the election of 
their own members for Weſtmintter. The high- 
bailiff had been guilty of ſome illegal practices at 
the poll ; and three juſtices of the peace had, on 
pretence of preventing riots, ſent for a military force 
to over-awe the election. A petition preſented by 
the electors of Weſtminſter was taken into conſi- 
deration by the Houſe; and the election was de- 
clared void by a majority of four voices. The high- 
bailiff was taken into cuſtody : the officer who or- 
dered the ſoldiers to march, and the three juſtices 
who ſigned the letter, in conſeqnence of which he 
acted, were reprimanded on their Knees at the bar of 

the Houſe. | 
XIX. The country-party maintained the ad- 
vantage they had gained in deciding upon ſeveral 
other controverted elections; and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole tottered on the brink of ruin. He knew that 
the majority of a ſingle vote would at any time 
commit him priſoner to the Tower, thould ever the 
motion be made: and he ſaw that his ſafety could 
be effected by no other expedient but that of di- 
viding 
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$ B O OKviding the oppoſition. Towards the accompliſh- 
it IT. 


ment of this purpoſe he employed all his credit and 
dexterity. His emiſſaries did not fail to tamper 
with thofe members of the oppoſite party who were 
the moſt likely to be converted by their arguments, 
A meſſage was ſent by the Biſhop of Oxford to the 
Prince of Wales, importing, That if his Royal 
Highneſs would write a letter of condeſcenſion to 
the King, he and all his counſellors ſhould be taken 
into favour; that fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be 
added to his revenue; four times that ſum be diſ- 
burſed immediately for the payment of his debts; 
and ſuitable proviſion be made in due time for all 
his followers. The Prince declined this propoſal. 
He declared that he would accept no ſuch condi- 
tions, while Sir Robert Walpole continued to direct 
the publick affairs : that he looked upon him as a 
bar between his Majeſty and the affections of his 
people; as the author of the national grievances 
both at home and abroad ; and as the ſole cauſe of 
that contempt which Great-Britain had incurred in 


all the courts of Europe. His Royal Highneſs was 


now chief of this formidable party, revered by the 


whole nation—a'party which had gained the aſcen- 


dancy in the Houſe of Commons; which profeſſed 
to act upon the principles of publick virtue ; which 
demanded the fall of an odious Miniſter, as a ſacri- 
fice due to an injured people; and declared that no 
temptation could ſhake their virtue ; that no art 
could diſſolve the cement by which they were united. 
Sir Robert Walpole, though repulſed in his attempt 
upon the Prince of Wales, was more ſucceſsful in 
his other endeavours. He reſolved to try his ſtrength 
once more in the Houſe of Commons, in another 
diſputed election; and had the mortification to ſee 
the majority augmented to ſixteen voices. He de- 
clared he would never more fit in that Houſe ; and 
next day, which was the third of February, the King 


adjourned both Houſes of Parliament to the eigh- 
3 teenth 
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teenth day of the ſame month. In this interim Sir 
Robert Walpole was created Earl of Orford, and 
retigned all his employments. 

XX. At no time of his life did he acquit him- 
ſelf with ſuch prudential policy as he now diſplayed. 
He found means to ſeparate the parts that compoſed 
the oppoſition, and to transfer the popular odium 
from himſelf to thoſe who had profeſſed themſelves 
his keeneſt adverſaries. Tlie country-party conſiſted 
of the Tories, reinforced by diſcontented Whigs, 
who had either been diſappointed in their own ambi- 
tious views, or felt for the diſtreſſes of their country, 
occaſioned by a weak and worthleſs adminiſtration. 
The old patriots, and the Whigs whom they had 
joined, acted upon very different, and, indeed, upon 
oppoſite principles of government ; and, therefore, 
they were united only by the ties of convenience. 
A coalition was projected between the diſcontented 
Whigs and thoſe of the ſame denomination who 
acted in the miniſtry. Some were gratified with 
titles and offices; and all were aſſured, that in the 
management of affairs a new ſyſtem would be adopt- 
ed, according to the plan they themſelves ſhould 
propoſe. The Court required nothing of them, but 
that the Earl of Orford ſhould eſcape with impunity. 
His place of Chancellor of the Exchequer was be- 
ſtowed upon Mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe appoint- 
ed a Lord of the Treaſury : and the Earl of Wilnung- 
ton ſucceeded him as firſt commiſſioner of that 
Board. Lord Harrington being dignified with the 
title of Earl, was declared Prefident of the Council ; 
and in his room Lord Carteret became Secretary of 
State. The Duke of Argyle was made Maſter- 
general of the Ordnance, Colonel of his Majeſty's 
Royal regiment of Horſe-guards, Field-marthal and 
Commander in Chief of all the forces in South-Bni- 
tain ; but, finding himſelf diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations of the coalition, he, in leſs than a month, 
renounced all theſe employments. The — 
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afberwands created Earl of Bath. The Earl of Win- 
chelſea and Nottingham was preferred to the head 
of the Admiralty, in the room of Sir Charles Wager; 
and, after the reſignation of the Duke of Argyle. 
the Earl of Stair was appointed Field-marfhal of all 
his Majeſty's forces, as well as Ambaſlador-extraor- 
dinary to the States-General. On the ſeventeenth 
day of February the Prince of Wales, attended by a 
numerous retinue of his adherents, waited on his 
Majeſty, who received him graciouſly, and ordered 
his guards to be reſtored. Lord Carteret and Mr. 
Sandys were the firſt who embraced the offers of the 
Court, without the conſent or privity of any other 
leaders in the oppoſition, except that of Mr. Pulte- 
ney ; but they declared to their friends, they would 
ſtill proceed upon patriot principles: that they would 
concur in promoting an inquiry into paſt meaſures ; 
and in enacting neceſſary laws to ſecure the conſti- 
tution from the practices of corruption. Theſe pro- 
feſſions were believed, not only by their old coadju- 
tors in the Houſe of Commons, but alſo by the na- 
tion in general. The reconcihation between the 
King and the Prince of Wales, together with the 
change in the miniſtry, were celebrated with publick 
rejoicings all over the kingdom; and immediately 
after the adjournment nothing but concord appeared 
in the Houſe of Commons. 

XXI. But this harmony was of ſhort duration. 
It ſoon appeared, that thoſe who had declaimed the 
loudeſt for the liberties#of their country had been 
actuated ſolely by the moſt ſordid, and even the moſt 
ridiculous motives of ſelf-intereſt. Jealouſy and mu- 
tual diſtruſt enſued between them and their former 
confederates. The nation complained, that, inſtead | 
of a total change of men and meaſures, they {aw 


the old miniſtry ſtrengthened by this coalition ; _ 
the 
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redoubled influence. They branded the new con- 
verts as apoſtates and betrayers of their country ; 
and in the tranſports of their indignation, they en- 
tirely overlooked the old object of rheir reſentment. 
That a nobleman of plant principles, narrow for- 
tune, and unbounded ambition, ſhould forſake his 
party for the blandiſhments of affluence, power, and 
authority, will not appear ſtrange to any perſon 
acquainted with the human heart; but the ſenſible 
part of mankind will always reflect with amazement 
upon the conduct of a man, who ſeeing himſelf 1do- 
ized by his fellow-citizens, as the firit and firmeſt 
patriot in the kingdom, as one of the moſt ſhining 
ornaments of his country, could give up all his po- 


pularity, and incur the contempt or deteſtation of 


mankind, for the wretched conſideration of an empty 
title, without office, influence, or the leaſt ſubſtan- 
tial appendage. One cannot, without an emotion 
of grief, contemplate ſuch an inſtance of infatua- 
tion One cannot but lament, that ſuch glory ſhould 
have been ſo weakly forfeited : that ſuch talents 
thould have been loft to the cauſe of liberty and vir- 
tue. Doubtleſs he flattered himſelf with the hope 
of one day directing the councils of his Sovereign; 
but this was never accompliſhed, and he remained a 
ſolitary monument of blaſted ambition. Before the 
change in the miniſtry, Mr. Pulteney moved that 
the ſeveral papers relating to the conduct of the 
war, which had been laid before the Houſe, ſhould 
be referred to a ſelect committee, who ſhould exa- 
mine ſtrictly into the particulars, and make a report 
to the Houſe of their remarks, and objections. The 
motion introduced a debate ; but, upon a diviſion, 
was rejected by a majority of three voices. Peti- 
tions having been preſented by the merchants of 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow, and almoſt all 
the trading towns in the kingdom, complaining of 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad conduct = 
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BO O Kthe war, the Houle reſolved itſelf into a committee, 
Il. to deliberate on theſe remonſtrances. The articles 
1711. Of the London petition were explained by Mr. Glo- 

ver, an eminent merchant of that city. Six days 
were ſpent in peruſing papers and examining wit- 
neſſes: then the fame gentleman ſummed up the 
evidence, and in a pathetick ſpeech endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, that the commerce of Great-Britain 
had been expoſed to the infults and rapine of the 
Spaniards, not by inattention or accident, but by 
one uniform and continued deſign. This inquiry 
being reſumed after the adjournment, copies of in- 
ſtructions to Admirals and Captains of cruiſing ſhips 
were laid before the Houſe : the Commons paſſed 
ſeveral reſolutions, upon which a bill was prepared 
for the better protecting and ſecuring the trade and 
navigation of the kingdom. It made its way through 
the Lower Houſe ; but was thrown out by the Lords. 
The penfion-bill was revived, and ſent up to the 

: Peers, where it was again rejected, Lord Carteret 
| voting againſt that very meaſure which he had ſo 

1 lately endeavoured to promote. On the ninth day 

| of March, Lord Limerick made a motion for ap- 

l [ pointing a Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
affairs for the laſt twenty years: he was ſeconded by 

1 Sir John St. Aubyn, and ſupported by Mr. Velter: 

jolt Cornwall, Mr. Phillips, Mr. W. Pitt, and Lord Per- 

cival, the new member for Weſtminſter, who had 

| already ſignalized himſelf by his eloquence and ca- 

mt pacity. The motion was oppoſed by Sir Charles 

1 Wager, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Henry Fox, Sur- | 

veyor-General to his Majeſty's Works, and brother 

to Lord Ilcheſter. Though the oppoſition was faint 
and frivolous, the propoſal was rejected by a majo- 
rity of two voices. Lord Limerick, not yet dit- 


1 An. 174. couraged, made a motion, on the twenty-third day 0 
of March, for an inquiry into the conduct of Robert l 

Earl of Orford for the laſt ten years of his admi- R 
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70 niſtration; and, after a ſharp debate, it was — 
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the affirmative. The Houſe reſolved to chooſe a C HAT. 


ſecret committee by ballot; and in the mean time 


ER amd 


preſented an addreſs to the King, aſſuring him of «742. 


their fidelity, zeal, and affection. 

XXII. Sir Robert Godſchall having moved for 
leavl to bring in a bill to repeal the act for ſepten- 
nial Parliaments, he was ſeconded by Sir John Bar- 
nard: but warmly oppoſed by Mr. Pulteney and 
Mr. Sandys; and the queſtion paſſed in the nega- 
tive, The committee of ſecrecy being choſen, be- 
gan to examine evidence, and Mr. Paxton, Sollicitor 
to the Treaſury, refuſing to anſwer ſuch queſtions as 
were put to him, Lord Limerick, chairman of the 
committee, complained to the Houſe of his obſti- 
nacy. He was firſt taken into cuſtody ; and ſtill 
perſiſting in his refuſal, committed to Newgate. 
Then his Lordſhip moved, that leave ſhould be 
given to bring in a bill for indemnifying evidence 
againſt the Earl of Orford ; and it was actually pre- 
pared by a decifion of the majority. In the Houſe 
of Lords it was vigorouſly oppoſed by Lord Carteret, 
and as ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the Duke of Argyle ; 
but fell upon a diviſion, by the weight of ſuperior 
numbers. Thoſe members in the Houſe of Com- 
mons who heartily wiſhed that the inquiry might be 
proſecuted were extremely incenſed at the fate of 
this bill. A committee was appointed to ſearch the 
Journals of the Lords for precedents : their report 
being read, Lord Strange, ſon of the Earl of Derby, 
moved for a reſolutiog, © That the Lords refuſing to 
concur with the Commons of Great-Britain, in an 
indemnification neceflary to the effectual carrying on 
the inquiry, now depending in parliament, is an 
obſtruction to juſtice, and may prove fatal to the 
liberties of this nation.” This motion, which was 
leconded by Lord Quarrendon, ſon of the Earl of 
Litchfield, gave riſe to a warm debate; and Mr. 
Sandys declaimed againſt it, as a ſtep that would 
bring on an immediate diſſolution af the preſent 
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pit B Oo k form of government. It is really amazing to ſee 
| I. with what effrontery ſome men can ſhift their max- 
/ E . . « 
| 1742. ims, and openly contradict the whole tenor of ther 


former conduct. Mr. Sandys did not paſs uncen- 
fured : he ſuſtained ſome ſevere ſarcaſms on his 
3 from Sir John Hynde Cotton, who reſuted 
all his objections : nevertheleſs, the motion paſſed 
in the negative. Notwithſtanding this great obſtruc- 
tion, purpoſely tlirown in the way of the inquiry, 
the ſecret committee diſcovered many flagrant in- 
ſtances of fraud and corruption in which the Earl of 
Orford had been concerned. It appeared, that he 
had granted fraudulent contracts for paying the troops 
in the Weſt-Indies: that he had employed iniquitous 
arts to influence elections : that for ſecret-ſervice, 
during the lait ten years, he had touched one million 
four hundred fifty-three thouſand four hundred 
pounds of publick money : that above fifty thou- 
ſand pounds of this ſum had been paid to authors 
and printers of newſpapers and political tracts writ- 


ten in defence of the miniſtry: that on the very day 


which preceded his reſignation, he had ſigned orders 
on the civil-liſt revenues for above thirty thouſand, 
pounds: but as the cath remaining in the Exchequer 
did not much exceed fourteen thouſand pounds, he 
had raiſed the remaining part of the thirty thouſand, 
by pawning the orders to a banker. The commui- 
tee procceded to make further progreſs in their ſcru- 
tiny, and had almoſt prepared a third report, when 
they were interrupted by the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. 

XXIII. The miniftry finding it was neceflery 
to take ſome ſtep for conciliating the affection of the 
people, gave way to a bill for excluding certain offi- 
cers from ſeats in the Houſe of Commons. They 
paſſed another for encouraging the linen manufacture; 

a third for regulating the trade of the plantations; 
and a fourth to prevent the marriage of lunaticks. 
They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, and fixty-two 

thouſand 


thouſand five hundred landmen for the ſervice of the c H Ap. 
current year. They provided for the ſubſidies to I. 1 
Denmark and Heſſe-Caſſel, and voted five hundred "7 We 
thoutand pounds to the Queen of Hungary. The | 

expence of the year amounted to near fix millions, 

raiſed by the land-tax at four ſhillings in the pound, 
by the malt-tax, by one million from the ſinking- | 
fund, by annuities granted upon it for eight hun- | 
dred thouſand pounds, and a loan of one million fix 
hundred thouſand pounds from the Bank. In the 
month of July, John Lord Gower was appointed 
Keeper of his Majeſty's Privy-ſeal : Allen Lord Ba- 
thurſt was made Captain of the Band of Penſioners ; 
and on the fifteenth day of the month, Mr. Pulteney 
took his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers as Earl of Bath. 
The King cloſed the ſeſſion in the uſual way, after 
having given them to underſtand, that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between the _ of Hun- 
gary and the King of Pruſſia, under his mediation ; 
and that the late ſucceſſes of Auſtrian arms were 
in a great meaſure owing to the generous aſſiſtance 
aftorded by the Britiſh nation. | 
XXIV. By this time great changes had hap- b 
pened in the affairs of the Continent. The Elector 
of Bavaria was choſen Emperor of Germany at 
Franckfort on the Maine, and crowned by the 
name of Charles VII. on the twelfth day of February. 
Thither the Imperial diet was removed from Ra- 
tiſbon : they confirmed his election, and indulged 
him with a ſubſidy of fifty Roman months, amount- 
ing to about two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
la the mean time, the Auſtrian General, Kheven- 1 
luller, ravaged his electorate, and made . himſelf 4 
matter of Munich, the capital of Bavaria: he like- 
vie laid part of the Palatinate under contribution, 
in reſentment for that Elector's having ſent a body 
of his troops to 1cinforce the Imperial army. In 
March, Coun Saxe, with a detachment of French : 
ad Bavarians, reduced Egra; and the Auſtrians I 
G 2 were 3 
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BO O Kwere obliged to evacuate Bavaria, though they 
I. afterwards returned. Khevenhuller took poſt in the 
1742.o neighbourhood of Paflau, and detached General 

Bernclau to Dingleſing on the Iſer, to obſerve the 
motions: of the enemy, who were now become ex- 
tremely formidable. In May, a detachment of 
French and Bavarians advanced to the caſtle of Hil- 
kerſbergh on the Danube, with a view to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a bridge over the river: the Auſtrian 
garriſon immediately marched out to give them 
battle, and a ſevere action enſued, in which the Im- 
perialiſts were defeated. 
- I XXV. In the beginning of the year the Queen 
of Hungary had aflembled two conſiderable armies 
in Moravia and Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lor- 
Taine, at the head of fifty thouſand men, advanced 
againſt the Saxons and Pruſſians, who thought pro- 
per to retire with precipitation from Moravia, which 
they had invaded. Then the Prince took the route 
to Bohemia; and Marſhal Broglio, who commanded 
the French forces in that country, muſt have fallen 
a ſacrifice, had not the King of Pruſſia received a 
ſtrong reinforcement, and entered that kingdom be- 
fore his alles could be attacked. The two arnues 
advanced towards each other; and on the ſeven- 
teenth of May, joined battle at Czaſlaw, where the 
Auſtrians at firſt gained a manifeſt advantage, and 
enetrated as far as the Pruffian baggage : then thc 
1rregulars began to plunder ſo eagerly, that they 
neglected every other conſideration. The Pruſſian 
infantry took this opportunity to rally : the battle 
was renewed, and, after a very obſtinate conteſt, 
the victory was ſnatched out of the hands of the 
Auſtrians, who were obliged to retire, with the lot: 
of five thouſand men killed, and twelve hundred 
taken by the enemy. The Pruffians paid dear fo! 
the honour of remaining on the field of Battle ; and 
from the circumſtances of this action the King b 


ſaid to have conceived a diſguſt to the war. my 
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the Auſtrians made ſuch progreſs in the beginninge HA p. | 
of the engagement, he rode off with great expedition, VII. A 


until he was recalled by a meſſage from his Gene- 
ral, the Count de Schwerin, aſſuring his Majeſty 
that there was no danger of a defeat. Immediately 
after this battle, he diſcovered an inclination to ac- 
commodate all differences with the Queen of Hun- 

The Earl of Hyndford, Ambaſſador from 
the Court of Great-Britain, who accompanied him 
in this campaign, and was veſted with full powers by 
her Hungarian Majeſty, did not fail to cultivate 


this favourable diſpoſition : and on the firſt day of 


June, a treaty of peace between the two powers was 
concluded at Breſlau. The. Queen ceded to his 
Pruſſian Majeſty the Upper and Lower Sileſia, with 
the county of Glatz in Bohemia; and he charged 
himſelf with the payment of the ſum lent by the 
merchants of London to the late Emperor, on the 
Sileſian revenues. He likewiſe engaged to obſerve 
a ſtrict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw 
his forces from Bohemia in fifteen days after the ra 
tification of the treaty, in which were comprehended 
the King of Great-Britain Elector of Hanover, the 
Czarina, the King of Denmark, the States-General, 
the Houſe of Wolfenbuttle, and the King of Poland 
Elector of Saxony, on certain conditions, which were 

accepted. | 
) XXVI. The King of Pruffia recalled his troops; 
while Mareſchal Broglio, who commanded the 
French auxiliaries in that kingdom, and the Count 
de Belleiſie, abandoned their magazines and bag- 
gage, and retired with precipation under the can- 
non of Prague. There they entrenched themſelves 
in an advantageous fituation ; and Prince Charles 
being joined by the other body of Anſtrians, under 
Prince Lobkowitz, encamped in fight of them, on 
the hills of Girinſnitz. The Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
cany arrived in the Auſtrian army, of which he took 
the commakd ; and the French Generals offered to 
| ſurrender 
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B O o k ſurrender Prague, Egra, and all the other places 
they poſſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they might be 
1:42, allowed to march off with their arms, artillery, and 

baggage. The propoſal was rejected, and Prague 
inveſted on all ſides about the end of July. Though 
the operations of the ſiege were carried on in an 
aukward and ſlovenly manner, the place was fo effec- 
tually blocked up, that famine muſt have compelled 
the French to ſurrender at diſcretion, had not ver 
extraordinary efforts been made for their relief. The 
Emperor had made advances to the Queen of Hun- 
gary. He promiſed that the French forces thould 
quit Bohemia, and evacuate the empire; and he 
offered to renounce all pretenſions to the kingdom 
of Bohemia, on condition that the Auſtrians would 
reftore Bavaria: but theſe conditions were declined 
by the Court of Vienna. The King of France was 
no ſooner appnzed of the condition to which the 
Generals Broglio and Bellerſle were reduced, than 
he ſent orders to Marſhal Maillebois, who com- 
manded his army on the Rhine, to march to their 
relief. His troops were immediately put in motion; 
and when they reached Amberg in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, were joined by the French and Imperialiſts 
from Bavaria. Prince Charles of Lorraine having 
received intelligence of their junction and defign, 
left eighteen thouſand men to maintain the blockade 
of Prague, under the command of General Feſtititz, 
while he himſelf, with the reſt of Is army, ad- 
vanced to Haydon on the frontiers of Bohemia. 
There he was joined by Count Khevenhuller, who 
from Bavaria had followed the enemy, now com- 

, WY manded by Count Seckendorff, and the Count de 

Saxe. Seckendorff, however, was ſent back to Ba- 

varia, while Marſhal Maillebois entered Bohemia 

on the twenty-fifth day of September. But he 
marched with ſuch precaution, that Prince Charles 
could not bring him to an engagement. Mean- 
while Feſtititz, for want of ſutttcient force, was 

obliged 
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obliged to abandon the blockade of Prague; ande HAP. 


the French Generals being now at liberty, took poſt 
at Leutmaritz. Maillebois advanced as far as Ka- 
dan: but ſeeing the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the 
paſles of the mountains, he marched back to the 
Palatinate, and was miſerably haraſſed in his retreat 
by Prince Charles, who had left a ſtrong body with 
Prince Lobkowitz, to watch the motions of Belleiſle 

and Broglio. 
XXVII. Theſe Generals ſeeing themſelves 
ſurrounded on all hands, returned to Prague, from 
whence Broglio made his eſcape in the habit of a 
courier, and was ſent to command the army of 
Maillebois, who was by this- time diſgraced. Prince 
Lobkowitz, who now directed the blockade of 
Prague, had ſo effectually cut off all communication 
between that place and the adjacent country, that 
in a little time the French troops were reduced to 
great extremity, both from the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon, and the want of proviſion. They were already 
reduced to the neceſſity of eating horſe fleſh, and 
unclean animals; and they had no other proſpect 
but that of periſhing by famine or war, when their 
Commander formed the ſcheme of a retreat, which 
was actually put in execution. Having taken ſome 
artful precautions to deceive the enemy, he, in the 
middle of December, departed from Prague at mid- 
night, with about fourteen thouſand men, thirty 
pieces of artillery, and ſome of the principal citizens 
as hoſiages for the ſafety of nine — ſoldiers 
whom he had left in garriſon. Notwithſtanding the 
difficulties he muſt have encountered at that ſeaſon 
of the year, in a broken and unfrequented road, 
which he purpoſely choſe, he marched with ſuch 
expedition, that he had gained the paſſes of the 
mountains, before he was overtaken by the horſe 
and huflars of Prince Lobkowitz. The fatigue and 
hardſhips which the miſerable ſoldiers underwent 
are inexpreſſible. A great number periſhed in the 
7 inow, 
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B O O Kſnow, and many hundreds, fainting with wearineſs, 

II. cold, and hunger, were left to the mercy of the 

17,2, Auſtrian irregulars, conſiſting of the moſt barbarous 
people on the face of the earth. The Count de | 
Belleiſle, though tortured with the hip-gout, be- [ 
haved with ſurpriſing reſolution and activity. He 

cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter to every place 

where he thought his preſence was neceſſary, and 

made ſuch diſpoſitions, that the purſuers never could 

make an impreſſion upon the body of his troops : 

but all his artillery, baggage, and even-his own equi- 

page, fell into the hands of the enemy. On the 

twenty-ninth day of December, he arrived at Egra, 

from whence he proceeded to Alſace without fur— 

is ther moleſtation : but, when he returned to Ver- 

1 ſailles, he met with a very cold reception, notwith- 
ſtanding the gallant exploit which he had performed. 
After his eſcape, Prince Lobkowitz returned to 
Tr Prague, and the ſmall garriſon which Belleiſle had 
13 left in that place ſurrendered upon honourable terms; 

[ g ſo that this capital reverted to the Houſe of Auſtria. 


; XXVII. The King of Great-Britain reſolving 
| to make a powerful diverſion in the Netherlands, 

*. had in the month of April, ordered fixteen thou- 

me | ſand effective men to be embarked for that country : 

1668, but, as this ſtep was taken without any previous 

11 concert with the States-General, the Earl of Stair, 

itt | deſtined to the command of the forces in Flanders, 

was in the mean time appointed Ambaſſador Extra- 

ordinary and Plenipotentiary to their High Mighti- 

neſſes, in order to perſuade them to co-operate vi- 

4 gorouſly in the plan which his Britannick Majeſty 

1 | had formed: a plan by which Great-Britain was 

TH engaged as a principal in a foreign diſpute, and en- 

| i F tailed upon herſelf the whole burthen of an expenſive 

1s war, big with ruin and diſgrace. England, from 

being the umpire, was now become a party in all 

1 [ continental quarrels; and, inſtead of trimming the | 

11 ok balance of Europe, laviſhed away her blood and | 

| a treaſure 
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treaſure in ſupporting the intereft and allies of ac HAP. 

puny eleQorate in the north of Germany. The II. 
King of Pruffia had been at variance with the Elec- I. 
tor of Hanover. The duchy of Mecklenburgh was | 
the avowed ſubject of diſpute : but his Pruſſian Ma- | 
| jefty is ſaid to have had other more provoking cauſes | 
of complaint, which, however, he did not think 
| proper to divulge. The King of Great-Britain found | 
| it convenient to accommodate theſe differences. In | 
the courſe of this ſummer, the two powers concluded | 
a convention, in conſequence of which the troops 
of Hanover evacuated Mecklenburgh, and three \ 
regiments of Brandenburgh took poſſeſſion of thoſe | 
vailiwicks that were mortgaged to the King of Pruſ- | 
ſia. The Elector of Hanover being new ſecured 5 
from danger, ſixteen thouſand troops of that coun- 1 
try, together with the ſix thouſand auxiliary Heſſians, 
began their march for the Netherlands; and about 
the middle of October arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Bruſſels, where they encamped. The Earl of 
Stair repaired to Ghent, where the Britiſh forces 
were quartered : a body of Auſtrians was aſſembled ; 
and though the ſeaſon was far advanced, he ſeemed 
determined upon ſome expedition : but all of a ſud- 
den the troops were ſent into winter-quarters. The 
Auſtrians retired to Luxembourg: the Engliſh and 
Heſſians remained in Flanders; and the Hanove- 
rians marched into the county of Liege, without 

paying any regard to the Biſhop's proteſtation. 

XXIX. The States-General had made a con- 
ſiderable augmentation of their forces by ſea and 
land; but, notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances 


d of the Earl of Stair, they reſolved to adhere to their 
6 neutrality : they dreaded the neighbourtood of the 
e French; and they were far from being pleaſed to 
n lee the Engliſh get footing in the Netherlands. The 
Il friends of the Houſe of Orange began to exert them- 
e lelves : the States of Groningen and Weſt-Frieſland 
d proteſted, in favour of the Prince, againſt the pro- 


E motion 
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B O O Kmotion of foreign Generals which had lately been 
. made: but his intereſt was powerfully oppoſed by 
7742. the provinces of Zealand and Holland, which had 
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the greateſt weight in the republick. The revolu- 
tion in Ruſſia did not put an end to the war with 


Sweden. Theſe two powers had agreed to an armi- 


ſiice of three months, during which the Czarina 
augmented her forces in Finland. She likewite or- 
dered the Counts Oſterman and Munich, with their 
adherents, to be tried: they were condemned to 
death, but pardoned on the fcaffold, and ſent in 
exile to Siberia. The Swedes, ſtill encouraged by 
the intrigues of France, refuſed to liſten to any 
terms of accommodation, unleſs Carelia, and the 
other conqueſts of the Czar Peter, fhould be reſtored. 
The French Court had expected to bring over the 
new Empreſs to their meaſures: but they found 
her as well diſpoſed as her predeceſſor to aſſiſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria. She remitted a conſiderable ſum 
of money to the Queen of Hungary ; and at that 
fame time congratulated the Elector of Bavaria on 
his elevation to the Imperial throne. The ceremony 
of her coronation was performed in May, with great 
folemnity, at Motcow ; and in November ſhe de- 
clared her nephew, the Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, 
her ſucceſſor, by the title of Grand Prince of all the 
Ruſſias. The ceflation of arms being expired, Ge- 
neral Laſci reduced Frederickſheim, and obliged 
the Swedith army; commanded by Count Lewen- 
haupt, to retire before him, from one place to an- 
other, until at length they were quite ſurrounded near 
Helſingſors. In this emergency, the Swediſh Ge- 
neral ſubmitted to a capitulation, by which his in- 
tantry were tranſported by ſea to Sweden; his cavalry 
marched by land to Abo; and his artillery and ma- 
gazines remained in the hands of the Ruffians. The 
King of Sweden being of an advanced age, the dict 
aſſembled in order to ſettle the ſucceſſion; and the 
Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, as grandſon to the eldeſt 
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n Cher to Charles XII. was declared next heir to the c HA p. 
7 Crown. A courier was immediately diſpatched to III. 

1 WW Moſcow, to notify to the Duke this determination 174. 
4 of the diet: and this meſſage was followed by a 


: deputation ; but when they underſtood that he had 
- WW cmbraced the religion of the Greek church, and 
a been acknowledged ſucceſſor to the throne of Ruſſia, 
they annulled his election for Sweden, and reſolved 
r WW that the ſucceſſion ſhould not be re-eſtabliſhed, until 
0 a peace ſhould be concluded with the Czarina. Con- 
n ferences were opened at Abo for this purpoſe. In 
* the mean time, the events of war had been ſo lon 
Y unfortunate for Sweden, that it was abſolutely ne- 
© ceflary to appeaſe the indignation of the people with 
. ſome ſacrifice. The Generals Lewenhaupt and 
e Bodenbrock were tried by a court-martial for miſ- 
( conduct : being found guilty and condemned to 
c death, they applied to the diet, by which the ſen- 
n tence was confirmed. The term of the ſubſidy- 
it treaty between Great-Britain and Denmark expiring, 
his Damſh Majeſty refuſed to renew it; nor would 
y he accede to the peace of Breſlau. On the other 
it hand, he became ſubſidiary to France with which 
alſo he concluded a new treaty of commerce. 
„ XXX. The Court of Verſailles were now 


c heartily tired of maintaining the war in Germany, 
- and had actually made equitable propoſals of peace 
d to the Queen of Hungary, by whom they were re- 
- jected. Thus repulſed, they redoubled their prepa- 
- rations; and endeavoured, by advantageous offers, 
I to detach the King of Sardinia from the intereſt of 
- the Houſe of Auſtria, This Prince had eſpouſed 
|- a ſiſter to the Grand Duke, who preſſed him to de- 


y clare for her brother, and the Queen of Hungary 
. promiſed to gratify him with ſome territories in the 
e Milaneſe: beſides, he thought the Spaniards had 
et already gained too much ground in Italy: but, at 
0 the ſame time, he was afraid of being cruſhed be- 
it tween France and Spain, before he could be pro- 


cl perly 
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I © 0 xperly ſupported. He therefore temporiſed, and pro- 


tracted the negociation, until he was alarmed at the 


—>> progreſs of the Spaniſh arms in Italy, and fixed in 


1742. 


his determination by the ſubſidies of Great-Britain, 
The Spaniſh army aſſembled at Rimini, under the 
Duke de Montemar ; and being joined by the Nea- 
litan forces, amounted to ſixty thouſand men, 
furniſhed with a large train of artillery. About 
the beginning of May, they entered the Bologneſe ; 
then the King of Sardinia declaring againſt them, 
joined the Auſtnan army commanded by Count 
Traun; marched into the duchy of Parma; and un- 
derſtanding that the Duke of Modena had engaged 
in a treaty with the Spaniards, diſpoſſeſſed that Prince 
of his dominions. The Duke de Montemar, ſee- 
ing his army diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion, 
retreated to the kingdom of Naples, and was fol- 
lowed by the King of Sardinia, as far as Rimini. 
_{ XXXI. Here he received intelligence, that 
Don Philip, third ſon of his Catholick Majeſty, had 
made an irruption into Savoy with another army of 
Spaniards, and already taken poſſeſſion of Cham- 
berri, the capital. He forthwith began his march 
for Piedmont. Don Philip abandoned Savoy at 
his approach, and retreating into Dauphine, took 
poſt under the cannon of fort Barreaux. The King 
purſued him thither, and both armies remained in 
fight of each other till the month of December, when 
the Marquis de Minas, an active and enterpriſing 
General, arrived from Madrid, and took upon him 
the command of the forces under Don Philip. This 
General's firſt exploit was againſt the caſtle of Aſpre- 
mont, 1n the neighbourhood of the Sardinian camp. 
He attacked it ſo vigorouſly, that the garnſon was 
obliged to capitulate in four-and-forty hours. The 
loſs of this important poſt compelled the King to 
retire into Piedmont, and the Spaniards marched 
back into Savoy, where they eſtabliſhed their win- 


ter-quarters, In the mean time, the Duke de Mon- 
temar, 
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temar, who directed the other Spaniſh army, though c H AP. 
VII. 


the Duke of Modena was nominal Generaliſſimo, 
reſigned his command to Count Gages, who at- 
tempted to penetrate into Tuſcany; but was pre- 
yented by the vigilance of Count Traun, the Auſ- 
trian General. In December he quartered his troops 
in the Bologneſe and Romagna ; while the Auſtrians 
and Piedmonteſe were diſtributed in the Modeneſe 
and Parmeſan. The Pope was paſſive during the 
whole campaign : the Venetians maintained their 
neutrality, and the King of the two Sicilies was over- 
awed by the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. 

C XXXII. The new -miniſtry in England had 
ſent out Admiral Matthews to aſſume the command 
of this ſquadron, which had been for ſome time con- 
ducted by Leſtock, an inferior officer, as Haddock 
had been obliged to reſign his commiſſion, on ac- 
count of his ill ſtate of health. Matthews was like- 
wiſe inveſted with the character of Miniſter-Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of Sardinia and the States of 
Italy. Immediately after he had taken poſſeſſion of 
his command, he ordered Captain Norris to deſtroy 
five Spanith gallies which had put into the bay of 
St. Tropez; and this ſervice was effectually per- 
formed. In May he detached Commodore Rowley, 
with eight ſail, to cruize off the harbour of Toulon; 
and a great number of merchant ſhips belonging to 
the enemy fell into his hands. In Auguſt he ſent 
Commodore Martin with another {quadron into the 
bay of Naples, to bombard that city, unleſs his 
Sicilian Majeſty would immediately recal his troops, 
which had joined the Spaniſh army, and promiſe 
to remain neuter during the continuance of the war. 
Naples was immediately filled with conſternation; 
the King ſubſcribed to theſe conditions; and the 


Engliſh ſquadron rejoined the Admiral on the road 


of Hieres, which he had choſen for his winter ſta- 
tion. Before this period he had landed ſome men 
at St. Remo, in the territories of Genoa, and de- 
ſtroyed 
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B © o Kſtroyed the magazines that were erected for the uſe 


II. 


of the Spanith army. He had likewiſe ordered two 


1742. Of his cruizers to attack a Spanith ſhip of the line, 


winch lay at anchor in the port of Ajaccio, in the 
iſland of Corſica : but the Spaniſh Captain ſet his 
men on ſhore, and blew up his ſhip, rather than ſhe 
thould fall into the hands of the Englith. 

$ XXXUII. In the courſe of this year Admiral 
Vernon and General Wentworth made another effort 
in the Weſt-Indies. They had in January received 
a reinforcement from England, and planned a new 
expedition, in concert with the Governor of Ja- 
maica, who accompanied them in their Voyage, 
Their defign was to diſembark the troops at Porto- 
Bello, and march acroſs the iſthmus of Darien, to 
attack the rich town of Panama. They ſailed from 
Jamaica on the ninth day of March, and on the 
twenty-eighth arrived at Porto-Bello. There they 
held a council of war, in which it was reſolved, that 
as the troops were ſickly, the rainy ſeaſon begun, 


and feveral tranſports not yet arrived, the intended 


expedition was become impracticable. In puriu- 
ance of this determination the armament immedi— 


ately returned to Jamaica, exhibiting a ridiculous 


ſpectable of folly and irreſolution.“ In Auguſt, a 
{hip of war was ſent from thence, with about three 
hundred ſoldiers, to the ſmall iſland Rattan, in the 
bay of Honduras, of which they took poſſeſſion. In 
September, Vernon and Wentworth received orders 
to return to England with ſuch troops as remained 
alive: theſe did not amount to a tenth part of the 
number which had been ſent abroad in that inglo- 


* In May, two Engliſh frigates, commanded by Captain Smith 
and Captain Stuart, fell in with three Spaniſh ſhips of war, near the 
:{land of St. Chriſtapher's. They forthwith engaged, and the action 
continued till night, by the favour of which the enemy retired to 
Porto Rico in a ſhattered condition. 

In the month of September the Tilbury ſhip of war, of fixty guns, 
was accidentally ſet en fire, and deſtroyed, off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 
on which occaſion one hundted and twenty-ſeven men periſhed ;z the 
reſt were ſaved by Captain Hate, pf tae Defiance, who happened 


to be on the lame crulzz. 
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tous ſervice. The inferior officers fell ignobly by c H a vp. 


ſickneſs and deſpair, without an opportunity of ſig- 
nalizing their courage, and the commanders lived 
to fcel the ſcorn and reproach of their country, In 
the month of June the new colony of Georgia was 
invaded by an armament from St. Auguſtine, com- 
manded by Don Marinel de Monteano, Governor 
of that fortreſs. It conſiſted of ſixand-thirty ſhips, 
from which four thouſand men were landed at St. 
Simon's; and began their march for Frederica. 
General Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took 
ſuch wiſe precautions for oppoling their progreſs, 
and barafled them in their march with ſuch activity 
and reſolution, that after two of their detachments 
had been defeared, they retired to their ſhips, and 

totally abandoned the enterprize. 
$ XXXIV. In England the merchants ſtill com- 
planned that their commerce was not properly pro- 
tected, and the people clamoured againſt the con- 
duet of the war. They ſaid, their burthens were 
increaſed to maintain quarrels with wluch they had 
no concern; to defray the enormous expence of in- 
active fleets and pacitick armies. Lord C. had by 
tlus time inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of 
i113 Sovereign, and engrofled the whole direction of 
publick affairs. The war with Spain was now be- 
come a fecondary conſideration, and neglected ac- 
cordingly ; while the chief attention of the new 
Miniſter was turned upon the affairs of the continent. 
The diſpute with Spain concerned Britain only. 
The intereſts of Hanover were connected with the 
troubles of the Empire. By purſuing this object he 
toothed the withes of his Maſter, and opened a 
more ample field for his own ambition. He had 
iudied the policy of the Continent with peculiar 
eagerneſs, This was the favourite ſubject of his 
reflection, upon which he thought and ſpoke with a 
degree of enthufiaſm. The intolerable taxes, the 
poverty, the ruined commerce of his country, the 
| iniquity 
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B © © kiniquity of ſtanding armies, votes of credit, and 


II. 


foreign connections, upon which he had ſo often ex- 


—> patiated, were now forgotten, or overlooked. He 


1742. 


law nothing but glory, conqueſt, or acquired do- 
minion. He ſet the power of France at defiance; 
and as if Great-Britain had felt no diſtreſs, but 
teemed with treaſure which ſhe could not otherwiſe 
employ, he poured forth her millions with a raſh 
and deſperate hand, in purchaſing beggarly alles, 
and maintaining mercenary armies. The Earl of 
Stair had arrived in England towards the end of 
Auguſt, and conferred with his Majeſty. A privy- 
council was ſummoned ; and in a few days that no- 
bleman returned to Holland. Lord Carteret was 
{ent with a commiſſion to the Hague in September; 


and when he returned the baggage of the King and 


the Duke of Cumberland, which had been ſhipped 
for Flanders, was ordered to be brought on ſhore. 
The Parliament met on the fixteenth day of No- 
vember, when his Majeſty told them, that he had 
augmented the Britiſh forces in the Low Countries 
with ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians and the Heſſian 
auxiliaries, in order to form ſuch a force, in con- 
junction with the Auſtrian troops, as might be of 
ſervice to the common cauſe at all events. He ex- 
tolled the magnanimity and fortitude of the Queen 
of Hungary, as well as the reſolute conduct of the 
King of Sardinia, and that Prince's ſtrict adherence 
to his engagements, though attacked in his own 
dominions. He mentioned the requiſition made by 
Sweden, of his good offices for procuring a peace 
between that nation and Ruſſia ; the defenſive alli- 
ances which he had concluded with the Czamna, and 
with the King of Pruſſia; as events which could not 
have been expected, if Great-Britain had not mani- 
feſted a ſeaſonable ſpirit and vigour, in defence and 
aſſiſtance of her ancient allies, and in maintaining 
the liberties of Europe. He ſaid, the honour and 


intereſt of his crown and kingdoms, the ſucceſs — 
3 | the 
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the war with Spain, the re-eſtabliſhment of the c H AP, 


balance and tranquillity of Europe would greatly de- 
pend on the prudence and bs x" of their reſolu- 
tions. The Marquis of Tweedale moved for an ad- 


dreſs of thanks, which was oppoſed by the Earl of 
Cheſterfield, for the reaſons ſo often urged on the 


ſame occaſion; but ſupported by Lord C. on his 
new-adopted maxims, with thoſe ſpecious arguments 
which he could at all times produce, delivered with 


amazing ſerenity and aſſurance. The motion was 


agreed to, and the addreſs preſented to his Majeſty. 
About this periad a treaty of mutual defence and 
guarantee between his Majeſty and the King of Pruſ- 
ſia was ſigned at Weſtminſter. In the Houſe of 
Commons Mr. Lyttelton made a motion for reviving 
the place-bill; but it was oppoſed by a great num- 
ber of members who had formerly been ſtrenuous 
advocates for this meaſure, and rejected upon a di- 
viſion. This was alſo the fate of a motion made to 
renew the inquiry into the conduct of Robert Earl 
of Orford, As many ſtrong preſumptions of guilt 
had appeared againſt him in the report of the ſecret 
committee, the nation had reaſon to expect that this 
propoſal would have been embraced by a great ma- 
jority: but ſeveral members, who in the preceding 
ſeſſion had been loud in their demands of juſtice, 
now ſhamefully contributed their talents and intereſt 
in ſtifling the inquiry. 

XXV. When the Houſe of Lords took into 
conſideration the ſeveral eſtimates of the expence oc- 
caſioned by the forces in the pay of Great-Britain, 
Ear] Stanhope, at the cloſe of an elegant ſpeech, 
moved for an addreſs, to beſeech and adviſe his Ma- 
jeſty, that in compaſſion to his people, loaded al- 
ready with ſuch numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch 
large and growing debts, and greater annual ex- 
pences than the nation at any time before had ever 
luſtained, he would exonerate his ſubjects of the 
charge and burthen of thoſe mercenaries who were 
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or conſent of Parliament. The motion was ſup- 
ported by the Earl of Sandwich, who took occaſior, 
to ſpeak with great contempt of Hanover, and, in 
mentioning the Royal Family, ſeemed to forget that 


decorum which the ſubject required. He had, in- 


deed, reaſon to talk with aſperity on the contract by 
which the Hanoverians had been taken into the pay 
of Great-Britain. Levy-money was charged to the 
account, though they were engaged for one year 
only, and though not a ſingle regiment had been 
raiſed on this occaſion :; they had been levied for the 
ſecurity of the electorate; and would have been 
maintained if England had never engaged in the 


affairs of the continent. The Duke of Bedford en- 


larged upon the ſame ſubject. He ſaid it had been 
ſuſpected, nor was the ſuſpicion without foundation, 
that the meaſures of the Engliſh minifiry had long 
been regulated by the intereſt of his Majeſty's elec- 
toral territories: that theſe had been long conſidered 
as a gulf into which the treaſures of Great-Britain 
had been thrown: that the ſtate of Hanover had 
been changed, without any vifible cauſe, ſince the 
acceſſion of its Princes to the throne of England: 
affluence had begun to wanton in their towns, and 
gold to glitter in their cottages, without the diſco- 
very of mines, or the increaſe of their commerce: 
and new dominions had been purchaſed, of which 
the value was never paid from the revenues of Ha- 
nover. The motion was hunted down by the neiv 


Miniſter, the patriot Lord Bathurſt, and the Earl of 
Bath, which laſt nobleman declared, that he conſi- 


dered it as an act of cowardice and meanneſs, to fall 
paſſively down the ſtream of popularity, to ſuffer his 
reaſon and integrity to be overborne by the noiſe ot 


.vulgar clamours, which had been raiſed againſt the 


meaſures of government by the low arts of exagge- 
ration, fallacious reaſonings, and partial repreſenta- 


tions. This is the very language which Sir Robert ' 


7 Walpole 
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Walpole had often uſed againſt Mr. Pulteney and his c HAP. 
confederates in the Houſe of Commons. The aſſo- VII. 
ciates of the new Secretary pleaded the cauſe of . 
Hanover, and inſiſted upon the neceſſity of a land- 
war againſt France, with all the vehemence of decla- 
mation. Their ſuggeſtions were anſwered ; their 
conduct was ſeverely ſtigmatized by the Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield, who obſerved, that the aſſembling an army 
in Flanders, without the concurrence of the States- 
General, or any other wor engaged by treaty, or 
bound by intereſt, to ſupport the Queen of Hun- 
gary, was a raſh and ridiculous meaſure : the taking 
ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians into Britiſh pay, with- 
out conſulting the Parliament, ſeemed highly dero- 
gatory to the rights and dignity of the great council 
of the nation, and a very dangerous precedent to 
future times: that theſe troops could not be em- 
ployed againſt the Emperor, whom they had already 
recognized: that the arms and wealth of Britain 
alone were altogether inſufficient to raiſe the Houſe 
of Auſtria to its former ſtrength, dominion, and in- 
fluence : that the aſſembling an army in Flanders 
would engage the nation as principals in an expen- 
live and ruinous war, with a power which it ought 
not to provoke, and could not pretend to withſtand 
in that manner: that while Great-Britain exhauſted 
herſelf almoſt to ruin, in purſuance of ſchemes 
founded on engagements to the Queen of Hungary, 
the Electorate of Hanover, though under the fame 
engagements, and governed by the ſame Prince, did 
not appear to contribute any thing as an ally to her 
aſſiſtance, but was paid by Great-Britain for all the 
forces it had ſent into the field, at a very exorbitant 
price: that nothing could be more abſurd and ini- 
quitous than to hire theſe mercenaries, while a nu- 
merous army lay inactive at home, and the nation 
groaned under ſuch intolerable burthens. It may 
be proper (added he) to repeat what may be for- 
* gotten in the multitude of other obje&s, that this 
H 2 © nation, 
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cc nation, after having exalted the Elector of IIa- 


* nover from a ſtate of obſcurity, to the crown, is 


, condemned to hire the troops of that electorate 


&* to fight their own cauſe ; to hire them at a rate 
“ which was never demanded before; and to pay 
6e levy-money for them, though it is known to all 
“ Europe that they were not raiſed for this occa- 
« ſion.” All the partiſans of the old miniſtry joined 
in the oppoſition to Earl Stanhope's motion, which 
was rejected. by the majority. Then the Earl of 
Scarborough moved for an addreſs, to approve of 
the meaſures which had been taken on the continent; 
and this was likewiſe carried by dint of numbers. It 
was not, however, a very eligible victory : what 
they gained in Parliament they loſt with the people. 
The new miniſters became more odious than their 
predeceſſors ; and that people began to think pub- 
lick virtue was an empty name. 

XXXVI. But the moſt ſevere oppoſition they 
underwent was in their endeavours to ſupport a bill 
which they had concerted, and which had paſſe 
through the Houſe of Commons with great preci- 


pitation: it repealed certain duties on ſpirituous 


liquors, and licences for retailing theſe liquors ; and 
impoſed others at an eaſy rate. When thoſe ſevere 
duties, amounting almoſt to a prohibition, were im- 
poſed, the populace of London were funk into the 
moſt brutal degeneracy, by drinking to exceſs the 
pernicious ſpirit called Gin, which was ſold ſo cheap 
that the loweſt claſs of the people could afford to 
indulge themſelves in one continued ſtate of intoxi- 
cation, to the deſtruction of all morals, indultry. 
and order. Such a ſhameful degree of - profligacy 
prevailed, that the retailers of this poiſonous com- 
pound' ſet up painted boards in publick, inviting 
people to be drunk for the ſmall expence of one 
penny; aſſuring them they might be dead drunk for 
two-pence, and have ſtraw for nothing. They ac- 


cordingly provided cellars and places ſtrewed with 
| ſtraw, 
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ſiraw, to which they conveyed thoſe wretches whoc H Ap. 
were overwhelmed with intoxication. In theſe diſ- VII. 
mal caverns they lay until they recovered ſome uſe 1742. 


of their faculties, and then they had recourſe to the 
ſame miſchievous potion; thus conſuming their 
health, and ruining their families, in hideous recep- 
tacles of the moſt filthy vice, reſounding with riot, 
execration, and blaſphemy. Such beaſtly practices 
too plainly denoted a total want of all policy and 
civil regulations, and would have reflected diſgrace 
upon the moſt barbarous community. In order to 
reſtrain this evil, which was become intolerable, the 
Legiſlature enacted that law which we have already 
mentioned. But the populace ſoon broke through all 
reſtraint. Though no licence was obtained, and no 
duty paid, the liquor continued to be fold in all 
corners of the ſtreets: informers were intimidated 
by the threats of the people ; and the juſtices of the 
peace, either from indolence or corruption, neglected 
to put the law in execution. The new muniſters 
foreſaw that a great revenue would accrue to the 
Crown from a repeal of this act; and this meaſure' 
they thought they might the more decently take, as 
the law had proved ineffequal : for it appeared that 
the confumption of gin had conſiderably increaſed 
every year ſince thoſe heavy duties were impoſed. 
They, therefore, pretended, that ſhould the price'of 
the liquor be moderately raiſed, and licences granted 
at twenty ſhillings each to the retailers, the loweſt' 
claſs of people would be debarred the uſe of it to ex- 
ceſs: their morals would of conſequence be mended; 
and a confiderable ſum of money might be raiſed 
tor the ſupport of the war, by mortgaging the re- 
venue ariſing from the duty and the licences. Upon 
theſe maxims the new bill was founded, and paſſed 
trough the Lower Houſe without - oppoſition : but 
among the Peers it produced the moſt obſtinate diſ- 
pute which had happened ſince the beginning of this 


Parliament, The firſt affault it ſuſtained was from 
pr Lord 
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*Bo o KLord Hervey, who had been diveſted of his poſt of 
II. Privy-ſeal, which, was beſtowed on Lord Gower ; 
"1742, and theſe two noblemen exchanged principles from 


that inſtant. The firſt was hardened into a ſturdy 
patriot; the other ſuppled into an obſequious cour- 
tier. Lord Hervey on this occaſion made a florid 
harangue upon the pernicious effects of that deſtruc- 
tive ſpirit they were about to let looſe upon their 
fellow-creatures. Several prelates expatiated on the 
ſame topicks : but the Earl of Cheſterfield attacked 
the bill with the united powers of reaſon, wit, and 
ridicule. Lord Carteret, Lord Bathurſt, and. the 
Earl of Bath, were numbered among its advocates ; 
and ſhrewd arguments were advanced on both ſides 
of the queſtion. After very long, warm, and re- 
peated debates, the bill paſſed without amendments, 
though the whole bench of Biſhops voted againſt it; 
and we cannot help owning, that 1t has not been 
attended with thoſe diſmal conſequences which the 
Lords in the oppoſition foretold. When the queſ- 
tion was put for committing this bill, and the Earl 
of Cheſterfield ſaw the Biſhops join in his diviſion, 
J am in doubt (ſaid he) whether I have not got 
« on the other fide of the queſtion ; for I have not 
« had the honour to divide with ſo many lawn 
« ſleeves for ſeveral years.” 


- CXXXVU. By the report of the ſecret com- 
mittee it appeared that the then miniſter had com- 


menced proſecutions againſt the mayors of boroughs 


who oppoſed his influence in the elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament. Theſe proſecutions were founded 
on ambiguities in charters, or trivial informalities in 
the choice of magiſtrates. An appeal on ſuch a 
procefs was brought into the Houſe of Lords; and 
this evil falling under conſideration, a bill was pre- 
pared for ſecuring the independency of corporations: 
but as it tended to dimimiſh the influence of the mi- 
niſtry, they argued againſt it with their uſual eager- 
neſs and ſucceſs; and it was rejected on a * 
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The mutiny bill and ſeveral others paſſed throughc HAP. 


both Houſes. The Commons granted ſupplies to XII. | 


the amount of fix millions, raiſed by the land-tax, 54. 

the malt-tax, duties on ſpirituous liquors, and li- 

cences, and a loan from the finking fund. In two 

years the national debt had ſuffered an increaſe of 

two millions four hundred thouſand pounds. On an. 2743. 

the twenty-firſt day of April the ſeſſion was cloſed 

in the uſual manner. The King in his ſpeech to both 

Houſes, told them that, at the requiſition of the 

Queen of Hungary, he had ordered his army, in 

conjunction with the Auftrians, to paſs the Rhine 

for her ſupport and aſſiſtance: that he continued 

one ſquadron of ſhips in the Mediterranean, and 

another in the Weſt-Indies. He thanked the Com- 

mons for the ample ſupplies they had granted ; and 

declared it was the fixed purpoſe of his heart to pro- 

mote the true intereſt and happineſs of his king- 

doms. Immediately after the prorogation of Par- 

lament he embarked for Germany, accompanied by 

the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Carteret, and other 

perſons of diſtinction. 
dS XXX VIII. At this period the Queen « 

gary ſeemed to triumph over all her enemies The 

French were driven out of Bohemia and part of the 

Upper-Palatinate ; and their forces under Mareſchal 

Broglio were poſted on the Danube. Prince Charles 

of Lorraine, at the head of the Auſtrian army, en- 

tered Bavaria ; and in April obtained a victory over 

a body of Bayarians at Braunau : at the ſame time, 

three bodies of Croatians penetrating through the 

paſſes of the Tyroleſe, ravaged the whole country 

to the very gates of Munich. The Emperor preſſed 

the French General to hazard a battle; but he refuſed 

to run the riſque, though he had received a ſtrong 

reinforcement from France. His Imperial Majeſty, 

thinking himſelf unſafe in Munich, retired to Augſ- 

burgh : Mareſchal Seckendorf retreated with the 

Bavarian troops to Ingoldſtadt, where he was — 

war 
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Bo O Kwards joined by Mareſchal Broglio, whoſe troops 
\ JE had in this retreat been purſued and terribly haratled 
1743, by the Auſtnan cavalry and huſſars. Prince Charles 


had opened a free communication with Munich, 
which now for the third time fell into the hands of 
the Queen of Hungary. Her arms likewiſe reduced 
Friedberg and Landſperg, while Prince Charles 
continued to purſue the French to Donawert, where 
they were joined by twelve thouſand men from the 
Rhine. Broglio ſtill avoided an engagement, and 
retreated before the enemy to Hailbron. The Em- 
peror being thus abandoned by his allies, and ſtrip- 
ped of all his dominions, repaired to Franckfort, 
where he lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now 
made advances towards an accommodation with the 
Queen of Hungary. His General, Seckendorf, 
had an interview with Count Khevenhuller at the 
convent of Lowerſconfield, where a convention was 
ſigned. This treaty imported, That the Emperor 
ſhould remain neuter during the continuance of the 
preſent war; and, That his troops ſhould be quar- 
tered in Franconia: That the Queen of Hungary 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace: 
That Braunau and Scarding ſhould be delivered up 
to the Auſtrians: That the French garriſon of In- 
goldſtadt ſnould be permitted to withdraw, and be 
replaced by Bavarians; but that the Auſtrian Ge— 
nerals ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all the artillery, 
magazines, and warlike ſtores belonging to the 
French, which ſhould be found in the place. The 
Governors of Egra and Ingoldſtadt refuſing to ac- 
quieſce in the capitulation, the Auſtrians had recourſe 
to the operations of war; and both places were re- 
duced. In Ingoldſiadt they found all the Empe- 
ror's domeſtick treaſure, jewels, plate, pictures, 
cabinets, and curioſities, with the archives of the 
Houſe of Bavaria, the moſt valuable effects belong- 
ing to the nobility of that electorate, a prodigious 
NT * train 
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train of artillery, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions,CH A p. 
arms and ammunition. VII. 
XXXIX. The French King, battled in all the 

efforts he had hitherto made for the ſupport of the 
Emperor, ordered his miniſter at Francktort to de- 

liver a declaration to the diet, profeſſing himſelf ex- 
tremely well pleaſed to hear they intended to inter- 

poſe their mediation for terminating the war. He 

laid, he was no leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of neu- 
trality which the Emperor had concluded with the 
Queen of Hungary ; an event of which he was no 
ſooner informed, than he had ordered his troops to 
return to the frontiers of his dominions, that the 
Germanick body might be convinced of his equity 

and moderation. To this declaration the Queen of 
Hungary anſwered in a reſcript, that the deſign of 
France was to embarraſs her affairs, and deprive 

| her of the aſſiſtance of her allies : that the Elector 

of Bavaria could not be conſidered as a neutral party 

in his own cauſe : that the mediation of the empire 

could only produce a peace either with or without 


7 the concurrence of France: that in the former caſe 
| no ſolid peace could be expected; in the latter, it 
) was eaſy to foreſee, that France would pay no re- 
; gard to a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no con- 
cern. She affirmed, that the aim of the French 


a King was ſolely to gain time to repair his loſſes, 
A that he might afterwards revive the troubles of the 
2 empire. The Elector of Mentz, who had favoured 
: the Emperor, was now dead, and his ſucceſſor in- 
X clined to the Auſtrian intereſt. He allowed this 
- reſcript to be entered in the journal of the Diet, to- 
- gether with the proteſts which had been made when 
. the vote of Bohemia was ſupprefled in the late elec- 


L ton. The Emperor complained in a circular letter 
e of this tranſaction, as a ſtroke levelled at his Im- 
perial dignity; and it gave riſe to a warm diſpute 
5 among the members of the Germanick body. Seve- 
n ral Princes reſented the haughty conduct, and began 


to 
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B © © kto be alarmed at the ſucceſs of the Houſe of Auſtria; 


II. 


1743 


while others pitied the deplorable ſituation of the 
Emperor. The Kings of Great-Britain and Pruſ- 
ſia, as Electors of Hanover and Brandenburgh, eſ- 
2 oppoſite ſides in this conteſt. His Pruſſian 
ajeſty proteſted againſt the inveſtiture of the duchy 
of Saxe Lawenburgh, claimed by the King of Great- 
Britain: he had an interview with General Seckendorf 
at Anſpach ; and was ſaid to have privately viſited 

the Emperor at Franckfort. 
yd XL. The troops which the King of Great- 
Britain had aſſembled in the Netherlands, began 
their march for the Rhine in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary; and in May they encamped near Hoech on 
the river Mayne, under the command of the Earl 
of Stair, This nobleman ſent Major-General Bland 
to Franckfort, with a compliment to the Emperor, 
aſſuring him, in the name of his Britannick Nla- 
jeſty, that the reſpect owing to his dignity ſhould 
not be violated, nor the place of his reſidence diſ- 
turbed. Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, the Em- 
peror retired ro Munich, though he was afterwards 
compelled to return, by the ſucceſs of the Auſtrians 
in Bavaria. The French King, in order to prevent 
the junction of the Britiſh forces with Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, ordered the Mareſchal de Noailles to 
aſſemble ſixty thouſand men upon the Mayne; while 
Coigny was ſent into Alſace with a numerous army, 
to defend that province, and oppoſe Prince Charles, 
ſhould he attempt to paſs the Rhine. The Ma- 
reſchal de Noailles, having ſecured the towns of 
Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, paſſed the Rhine 
in the beginning of June, and poſted himſelf on the 
eaſt ſide of that river, above " wary Bag The Earl 
of Stair advanced towards him, and encamped at 
Killenbach, between the river Mayne and the foreſt 
of D'Armſtadt : from this ſituation he made a mo- 
tion to Aſchaffenburgh, with a view to ſecure the 
navigation of the Upper Mayne ; but he was anti- 
| cipated 
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cipated by the enemy, who lay on the other fide of o HAP. 


the river, and had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts VII. 


above, ſo as to intercept all ſupphes. They were 
poſted on the other {ide of the river, _— to the 
Allies, whoſe camp they overlooked; and they found 
means by their parties and other precautions, to cut 
off the communication by water between Franck- 
fort and the Confederates. The Duke of Cumber- 
land had already come to make his firſt campaign, 
and his Majeſty arrived in the camp on the ninth 
day of June. He found his army, amounting to 
above forty thouſand men, in danger of ſtarving ; 
he received intelligence, that a reinforcement of 
twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians had 
reached Hanau ; and he reſolved to march thither, 
both with a view to effect the junction, and to pro- 
cure proviſion for his forces. With this view he 
decamped on the twenty-fixth day of June. He 
had no ſooner quitted Aſchaffenburgh than it was 
ſeized by the French General: he had not marched 
above three leagues, when he perceived the enemy, 
to the number of thirty thouſand, had paſſed the 
nver farther down, at Selingenſtadt, and were drawn 
up in order of battle at the village of Dettingen, to 
diſpute his paſſage. Thus he found himſef _ 
up in a very dangerous ſituation. The enemy had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Aſchaffenburgh behind, ſo 
as to prevent his retreat : his troops were confined 
in a narrow plain, bounded by hills and woods on 
the right, flanked on the left by the river Mayne, 
on the oppoſite ſide of which the French had erected 
batteries that annoyed the Allies on their march : in 
the front a conſiderable part of the French army 
was drawn up, with a narrow paſs before them, the 
village of Dettingen on their right, a wood on their 
left, and a moraſs in the center. Thus environed, 
the Confederates muſt either have fought at a very 
great diſadvantage, or ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
loners of war, had not the Duke de Gramont, who 

| £7 commanded 
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Bo O Kcommanded the enemy, been inſtigated by the 


IT. 
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ſpirit of madneſs to forego theſe advantages. He 
paſſed the defile, and advancing towards the Allies, 
a battle enſued. The French horſe charged with 
great impetuoſity, and fome regiments of Britiſh ca- 
valry were put in diſorder : but the infantry of the 
Allies behaved with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, 
under the eye of their Sovereign, as ſoon determined 
the fate of the day: the French were abliged to give 
way, and repaſs the Mayne with great precipitation, 
having loft above five thouſand men killed, wounded, 
or taken, Had they been properly purſued be- 
fore they recollected themſelves from their firſt con- 
fuſion, in all probability they would have ſuſtained 
a total overthrow. The Earl of Stair propoſed that 
a body of cavalry ſhould be detached on this ſervice; 
but his advice was over-ruled. The loſs of the Al- 
hes in this action amounted to two thouſand men. 
The Generals Clayton and Monroy were killed : the 
Duke of Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon 
__ of courage, was ſhot through the calf of the 
eg: the Earl of Albermarle, General Huſke, and 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, were wounded. 
The King expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire of can. 
non as well as muſquetry: he rode between the 
firſt and ſecond lines with his fword drawn, and 
encouraged the troops to fight for the honour of 
England. Immediately after the action he conti— 
nued his march to Hanau, where he was joined by 
the reinforcement. The Earl of Stair ſent a trum- 
et to Mareſchal de Noailles, recommending to his 
protection the fick and wounded that were left on 
the field of battle: and theſe the French General 
treated with great care and tenderneſs. Such gene- 
roſity ſoftens the rigours of war, and does honour 
to humanity. | 

$ XLI. The two armies continued on different 
ſides of the river till the twelfth day of July, when 


the French General receiving intelligence that 
| | Prince 
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Prince Charles of Lorraine had - approached thecn Ap. i 
Neckar, he ſuddenly retired, and repaſſed the Rhine VII. 

between Worms and Oppenheim. The King of _— 
Great-Britain was vifited by Prince Charles and Ii 
Count Khevenhuller at Hanau, where the future 
operations of the campaign were regulated. On the [l 
twenty- ſeventh day of Auguſt, the allied army paſ- 
ſed the Rhine at Mentz, and the King fixed his head- 
quatters in the epiſcopal palace at Worms. Here 
the forces lay encamped till the latter end of Sep- 
tember, when they advanced to Spire, where they N 
were joined by twenty thouſand Dutch auxiharies | 
from the Netherlands. Mareſchal Noailles having 1 
retreated into Upper Alſace, the Allies took poſſeſ- 0 
ion of Germerſheim, and demoliſhed the entrench- [ 
ments wllich the enemy had raiſed on the Queich; 1 
then they returned to Mentz, and in October were | 
diſtributed into winter-quarters, after an inactive 
campaign that redounded very little to the honour | 
of thoſe by whom the motions of the army were con- | 
ducted. In September a treaty had been conclu- 4 


«Kd at Worms between his Britannick Majeſty, 


the King of Sardinia, and the Queen of Hungary. 4 
She engaged to maintain thirty thouſand men in 1 
Italy: the King of Sardinia obliged himſelf to em- 1 
ploy forty thouſand infantry and five thouſand horſe, vt 


in conſideration of his commanding the combined 
army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds from Great-Britain. As a 
turther gratification, the Queen yielded to him the 
city of Placentia, with ſeveral diſtricts in the duchy 
of Pavi, and in the Novareſe: and all her right and 1 
pretenſions to Final, at preſent poſſeſſed by the re- 1 
publick of | Genoa, which they hoped would give 
t up, on being repaid the purchaſe-money, amount- 
ing to three hundred thouſand pounds, This ſum 
the King of England promiſed to diſburſe ; and 
moreover to maintain a ſtrong ſquadron in the Me- . 
Uterranean, the Commander of which ſhould act in | 

concert 
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B O o K concert with his Sardinian Majeſty. Finally, the 


II 


contracting powers agreed, that Final ſhould be 


1743, conſtituted a free port, like that of Leghorn. Ne. 


thing could be more unjuſt than this treaty, hy 
which the Genoeſe were negociated out of their pro- 
perty. They had purchaſed the marquiſate of Fi. 
nal of the late Emperor for a valuable conſideration, 
and the purchaſe had been guaranteed by Great- 
Britain. It could not, therefore, be expected that 
they would part with this acquiſition to a Prince 
whoſe power they thought already too formidable; 
eſpecially, on condition of its being made a free 
port, to the prejudice of their own commerce. They 
preſented remonſtrances againſt this article, by their 
miniſters at the Courts of London, Vienna, and 
Turin ; and, as very little regard was paid to their 
repreſentations, they threw themſelves into the arms 
of France and Spain for protection. 

XLII. After the battle of Dettingen, Colonel 
Mentzel, at the head of a large body of irregular 
belonging to the Queen of Hungary, made an irrup- 
tion into Lorraine, part of which tliey ravaged 
without mercy. In September Prince Charles, 
with the Auſtrian army, entered the Briſgaw, and 
attempted to paſs the Rhine; but Mareſchal Coigny 
had taken ſuch precautions for guarding it on the 
other fide, that he was obliged to abandon his de- 
fign, and marching back into the Upper Palati- 
nate, quartered his troops in that country, and in 
Bavaria. By this time the Earl of Stair had ſoli- 
cited and obtained leave to refign his command. 


He had for ſome time thought himſelf neglected; 


and was unwilling that his reputation ſhould ſuffer 
on account of meaſures in which he had no concern. 
In October the King of Great-Britain, returned to 
Hanover, and the army ſeparated. The troops in 
Britiſh pay marched back to the Netherlands, and 
the reſt took their route to their reſpective countries. 


'The States-General ftill wavered between their own 


immediate 
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immecliate intereſt and their deſire to ſupport theo H a p. 4 
Houſe of Auſtria. At length, however, they ſup- VII. | 
phed her with a ſubſidy, and ordered twenty thou. In | 
{nd men to march to her aſſiſtance, notwithſiand- . Is 
ing the intrigues of the Marquis de Fenelon, the 
French Ambaſſador at the Hague, and the decla- þ 
ration of the King of Pruffia, who diſapproved of I 
this meaſure, and refuſed them a paſſage through his 
territories to the Rhine. 

XLIII. Sweden was filled with diſcontents, and | 
divided into factions. The Generals Bodenbrock þ 
and Lewenhaupt were beheaded, having been facri- |} 
ficed as ſcape-goats for the miniſtry. Some unſuc- 
ceſsful efforts by fea and land were made againſt | | 

\ 
| 


the Ruſſians. At laſt the peace of Abo was con- i; 
cluded ; and the Duke of Holſtein-Utin, uncle to 1 


go the ſucceſſor of the Ruſſian throne, was choſen as jt 
| next heir to the crown of Sweden. A party had 

* been formed in favour of the Prince of Denmark; ſ 
* and the order of the peaſants actually elected him as : 
* ſucceſſor. The debates in the college of nobles roſe \ 

5 to a very dangerous degree of animoſity, and were | 
# appeaſed by an harangue in Swediſh verſe, which k | 
£4 one of the ſenators pronounced. The peaſants 1 
ny vielded the point, and the ſucceſſion was ſettled on 1 
— the Duke of Holſtein. Denmark, inſtigated by y 

* French councils, began to make preparations of 10 
RY war againſt Sweden: but a body of Ruſſian auxilia- ot: 
% nes arriving in that kingdom, under the command ff 
"E of General Keith, and the Czarina declaring ſhe | 
F) would affift the Swedes with her whole force, the 

dq; King of Denmark thought proper to diſarm. It had 

Tor been an old maxim of French policy to embroil 

* the courts of the North, that they might be too 1 
tg much employed at home to intermeddle in the affairs N 
* of Germany, while France was at war with the Houfe it 
nd of Auſtria, The good underſtanding between the pf 
_ Czarina and the Queen of Hungary was at this pe- "i! 
wn nod deſtroyed, in conſequence of a conſpiracy _— 95 

1a 
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B OOo Khad been formed by ſome perſons of diſtinction at 
the Court of Peterſburgh, for removing the Empress 


I. 
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Elizabeth, and recalling the Princeſs Anne to the 
adminiſtration. This deſign being diſcovered, the 
principal conſpirators were corporally puniſhed, an( 
ſent in exile to Siberia. The 4 de Botta, che 
Auſtrian Miniſter, who had reſided at the Court of 
the Czarina, was ſuſpected of having been concerned 
in the plot ; though the grounds of this ſuſpicion 
did not appear until after he was recalled, and ſent 
as Ambaſlador to the Court of Berlin. The Em- 
preſs demanded ſatisfaction of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, who appointed commiſſioners to inquire into 
his conduct, and he was acquitted : but the Czarina 
was not at all ſatisfied of his innocence. In Fe- 
bruary a defenſive treaty of alliance was concluded 
between this Princeſs and the King of Great- 
Britain, 

XLIV. By this time France was deprived of her 
ableſt miniſter, in the death of the Cardinal de Fleu- 
ry, who had for many years managed the affairs of 
that kingdom. He is ſaid to have poſſeſſeèd a lively 
genius, and an inſinuating addreſs ; to have been re- 
gular in his deportment, and moderate in his diſpo- 
fition ; but at the ſame time he has been branded a3 
deceitful, diſſembling and vindictive. His ſcheme 
of politicks was altogether pacifick : he endeavoured 
to accompliſh his purpoſes by raiſing and fomenting 
intrigues at foreign courts : he did not ſeem to pay 
much regard to the military glory of France: and 
he too much neglected the naval power of that king- 
dom. Since Brogho was driven out of Germany, 
the French Court affected uncommon moderation. 
They pretended that their troops had only acted as 
auxiliaries while they remained in the Empire ; being, 
however, apprehenſive of an irruption into their own 
dominions, they declared, that thoſe troops were no 
longer to be conſidered in that light, but as ſubjects 


acting in the fervice of France. The . » 
taly 
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Italy proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. In theCH AP. F 
beginning of February Count Gages, who com- r 
manded the Spaniſh army in the Bologneſe, amount- 2743. 

ing to four-and- twenty thouſand men, paſſed the 
penaro, and advanced to Campo-Santo, where he | 
encountered the Imperial and Piedmonteſe forces, |; 
commanded by the Counts Traun and Aſpremont. | 
The ſtrength of the two armies was nearly equal, 
The action was obſtinate and bloody, though inde- 
cifive. The Spaniards loft about four thouſand men : 
killed, wounded, or taken. The damage ſuſtained f: 
by the Confederates was not quite ſo great. Some [ 
cannon and colours were taken on both ſides; and : 
each claimed the victory. Count Gages repaſſed | 
the Penaro ; retreated ſuddenly from Bologna ; and 1 
marched to Rimini in the Eccleſiaſtical State, where | 
he fortified his camp in an advantageous fituation, 
after having ſuffered ſeverely by deſertion. Count 9 
Traun remained inactive in the Modeneſe till Sep- { 
tember, when he reſigned his command to Prince 
Lobkowitz. This General entered the Bologneſe in 


| 

1 

y October, and then advanced towards Count Gages, | 
— who, with his forces, now reduced to ſeven thou- 9 
» land, retreated to Fano ; but afterwards took poſ- * 
43 ſeſſion of Peſaro, and fortified all the paſſes of the N 
e nver Fogha. The ſeaſon was far advanced before 7 
d the Spaniſh troops, commanded by Don Philip, in . 
1p Savoy, entered upon action. In all probability, the 5 1 
ay Courts of Verſailles and Madrid carried on ſome 4 
nd private negociation with the King of Sardinia. This | 


expedient failing, Don Philip decamped from Cham- 
berri in the latter end of Auguſt, and defiling 
through Dauphiné towards Briancon, was joined by 


the Prince of Conti, at the head of twenty thouſand 
French auxiliaries. Thus reinforced, he attacked 
the Piedmonteſe lines at Chateau-Dauphine ; but 
was repulſed in ſeveral attempts, and obliged to 
retreat with conſiderable loſs. The French eſta- 
bliſned their winter-quarters in Dauphinc and Pro 

VOL, III. vence; 
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BOO Kyence 3 and the Spaniards maintained their footing 


1743. 


in Savoy. 
$ XLV. The Britiſh fleet, commanded by Admi- 
ral Matthews, over-awed all the States that bordered 
on the Mediterranean. This officer, about the end 
of June, underſtanding that fourteen xebecks, laden 
with artillery and ammunition for the Spaniſh army, 
had arrived at Genoa, ſailed thither from the road 
of Hieres, and demanded of the republick that 
they would either oblige theſe veſlels with the ſtores 
to quit their harbour, or ſequeſter their lading until 
a general peace ſhould be eſtabliſhed. After ſome 
diſpute, it was agreed that the cannon and ſtores 
ſhould be depoſited in the caſtle of Bonifacio, ſituated 
on a rock at the ſouth end of Corſica; and that the 
xebecks ſhould have leave to retire without moleſia- 
tion. The Corſicans had ſome years before revolted, 
and ſhaken off the dominion of the Genoeſe, under 
which their iſland had remained for many centuries. 
They found themſelves oppreſſed, and reſolved to 
aſſert their freedom. They conferred the ſovercign 
authorty on a German adventurer, who was folemnly 
roclaimed by the name of King Theodore. He 
d ſupplicd them with ſome arms and ammunition, 
which he had brought from Tunis; and amuſed 
them with promiſes of being aſſiſted by foreign 
Powers in retrieving their independency : but as 
theſe promiſes were not performed, they treated him 
ſo roughly, that he had thought proper to quit the 
iſland, and they ſubmitted again to their old maſters. 
The troubles of Corſica were now revived. Theo- 
dore reviſited his kingdom, and was recognized by 
the principal chiefs of the iſland. He publithed a 
manifeſto: he granted a' general pardon to all his 
ſubjects who ſhould return to their obedience : he 
pretended to be countenanced and ſupported by the 
King of Great- Britain and the Queen of Hungary. 
He was certainly thought a proper inſtrument to 


perplex and haraſs the . Genoele, and ſupplied = 
£1118 
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this juncture with a ſum of money to purch aſe armse H P x 

for the Corticans : but a change ſoon happened 1 vIt. th 

the Britiſh miniſtry, and then he was ſufikred to re: uz | 
1743. 1 


lapſe into his original obſcurity. Admiral N 

though he did not A any —.— = 1 

zortance againſt the maritime towns of Spain 4 | 
tinued to ailert the Britiſh empire at ſea — h he |; 
whole extent of the Mediterranean, The 85 anifh | 
army under Don Philip was no ſooner in — n f 
than the Engliſh Admiral ordered ſome troo 3 
cannon to be diſembarked for the ſecurity of Wills 

Franca. Some ſtores having been landed at Civita. | 
Vecchia, for the uſe of the Spaniſh forces ä | 
Count Gages, Matthews interpreted this tranſactio | 
into a violation of the neutrality which the Pope h 2 \ 
profeſſed ; and ſent thither a ſquadron to bead i 
the place. The city of Rome was filled with cod . | 
ſternation; and the Pope had recourſe to the good 
offices of his Sardinian Majeſty, in conſequence of 
which the Engliſh ſquadron was ordered to ni 

draw. The Captains of ſingle cruiſing ſhips, b their 
a activity and vigilance, wholly interrupted 2 
merce of Spain; cannonaded and burned ſome toumd 


—— — 
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5 

1 on the ſea- ſide; and kept the whole 
12 F ole coaſt in conti- # 
N. 

1 In May a dreadful plague broke out at Meſſina in Sici | i { 
Imported in cotton and other diti rome n Tt was by 

e and ſwept off ſuch a ds of: ns: Wang from the Morea ; 1 
e NN le, that the city was almoſt 4 

8. the dead . 8 4 aves, who were employed in I 12 
: — 4 * by the contagion; and this was the fate 2 9 
„ ee pe ren, ee the cee | 
adding freſh fuel to th eaps in the ſtreets, corrupting the air, and 3 

4 ſerabl e rage of the peſtilence. Numbers died mi- 

118 — J. Kr. *. Fre ogy ey wa and neceſſaries; nd all — q 
having deſtroyed near fif 2 - beginning of winter it ceaſed, after s | 

ne the garriſons in the 2 2 inhabitants of Meſſina, and of } 
he ſpreading in Sicily b — ow 2 It was prevented from 1 
Taormina; but it org barricado drawa from Melazzo to 1 

'Y. rice of a broker 1 to Reggio in Calabria, by the ava- it 
to as King of Naples e _ at Meſſina. | 
ther wi ; q ines to be d WM 
at with a chain of troo h . or med, toge- 1 
BOW t ps W ich cut off all "PEW | 1 
lis een that place and the reſt of the continent. . Li: 
I 2 - «pi 
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BOOK { XLVI. In the Weſt-Indies ſome unſucceſsfuf 


- '< Ihe 
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efforts were made by an Engliſh ſquadron, com- 
manded by Commodore Knowles. He attacked 
La Guiera on the coaſt of Carraccas, in the month 
of February ; but met with ſuch a warm reception, 
that he was obliged to deſiſt, and make the beſt of 
his way for the Dutch ifland Curacoa, where he 
repaired the damage he had ſuſtained. His fhps 
being refitted, he made another attempt upon Porto 
Cavallo in April, which like the former miſcarried, 
Twelve hundred marines being landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place, were ſeized with ſuch a pa- 
nick, that it was found neceſſary to reimbark them 
without delay. Then the Commodore abandoned 
the enterprize, and failed back to his ftation at the 
Leeward Iſlands, without having added much to his 
reputation, either as to conduct or reſolution. On 
the continent of America the operations of the war 


were very inconſiderable. General Oglethorpe having 


received intelligence, that the Spaniards prepared for 
another invaſion from St Auguſtine, aſſembled a 
body of Indians, as a reinforcement to part of his 
own regiment, with the Highlanders and Rangers, 
and in the ſpring began his march, in order to anti- 
cipate the enemy. He encamped for ſome time in 
the neighbourhood of St. Auguſtine, by way of 3 
defiance ; but they did not think proper to hazard an 
engagement; and as he was 1n no condition to un- 
dertake a ſiege, he returned to Georgia. In Oqto- 
ber the Princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of his 


Britannick Majeſty, was married by proxy, at Ha- 


nover, to the Prince-Royal of Denmark, who met 
her at Altena, and conducted her to Copenhagen. 
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I. Debate in Parliament againſt the Hanoverian troops. | 
II. Supplies granted. & III. Projeded es . 
of Great- Britain. IV. A French /quadron jails | 
up the Engliſh channel. & V. The kingdom is put in 
a poſture of defence. & VI. The deſign of the | 
French defeated. Mur between France and England. | 
VII. Bu againſt thoſe who ſhould correſpond with Þ 
the ſons of the Pretender. & VIII. Naval engage- th 
ment off Toulon. & IX. Advances towards peace 9 
made by the Emperor. N X. Treaty of Franckfort. - }] 
\ XI. Progreſs of the French King in the Nether- j 
ands. XII. Prince Charles of Lorraine paſſes | 
the Rhine. & XIII. The King of Pruffia makes an | 
irruption into Bohemza. & XIV. Campaign in Ba- 
varia and Flanders. & XV. The King of Naples | 
foins Count Gages in Italy. \ XVI. Balile of Cont. | 
XVII. Return of Commodore Anſon. Sir John 1 
Balchen perifhes at fea. XVIII. Revolution in 1 
the Britiſh Miniftry. Seffion of Parliament. & XIX. Gi 
Death of the EEmperor Charles VII. Accommodation 1 
between the Queen of Hungary and the young Elector | 


of Bavaria. ) XX. The King of Pruſſia gains two 
ſucceſſive battles at Friedberg and Sohr, over the 
Auſtrian and Saxon forces. XXI. Treaty of Dreſ- 
+ den. The Grand Duke of Tuſcany elected Emperor of 
25 Germany. XXII. The Allies are defeated at Fon- 
f tenoy. & XXIII. The King of Sardinia is almoſt 
1 Aripped of his dominions. & XXIV The Engliſh 
forces take Cape Breton. & XXV. The importance þ 

of this conqueſt. & XXVI. Project of an inſur- | 

rection in Great-Britain. XXVII. The eldeſt ſon vl 

of the Chevalier de St. George lands in Scotland. i} 
y XXVIII. Takes poſſeſſion of Edinburgh. & XXIX. | 

| Defeats Sir John Cope at Preſton-Pans. \ XXX. | Mi 
2 Efforts of the friends of government in Scotland. 0 
Sy | dS XXY|. 1 
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CRXXI. Precautions taken in England. C XX XIT, tl 

The Prince Pretender reduces Carliſte, and penetrates 1 

as far as Derby. Confternation of the Londoners, C 

XXXIII. The rebels retreat into Scotland. w 

XXXIV. They indeſt the caſtle of Stirling. MR © 

SV XXRXV. The Kimg's troops under Hawley are 0 

ql worfled at Falkirk. & XXXVI. The Duke of fi 
* Cumberland aſſumes the command of the forces in is 
5 Scotland, & XXXVII. The rebels undertake the h 
+  fiege of Fort Wilham. ſz 
| | - 

[4 BOOK FI. "PHE diſcontents of England were artfully n 
1 1 inflamed by anti-miniſterial writers, who b 
# 1743. not only exaggerated the burthens of the people, la 
and drew frightful pictures of the diſtreſs and mijery b 
k which, they ſaid, impended over the nation, but tc 
} alſo employed the arts of calumny and miſrepreſen- W 
| tation, to excite a jealouſy and national quarrel be- 8 
tween the Engliſn and Hanoverians. They affirmed n 

that in the laſt campaign the Britiſh General had W 

been neglected and deſpiſed; while the councils of Ir 

foreign officers, greatly inferior to him in capacity, el 

quality, and reputation, had been followed, to the 1 

prejudice of the common cauſe; that the Britiſh f 

troops ſuſtained daily inſults from their own merce- 0 

nanes, who were indulged with particular marks of al 

Royal favour : that the Sovereign himſelf appeared I 

at Dettingen in a Hanoverian ſcarf; and that his JC 

electoral troops were of very little ſervice in that B 

engagement. Though the moſt material of theſe tl 

aſſertions were certainly falſe, they made a firong tc 

impreſſion on the minds of the people, already irri- n 

tated by the enormous expence of a continental war E 

maintained for the intereſt of Germany. When the 9 

Parliament met in the beginning of December, a t 

motion was made in the Houſe of Peers, by the Earl m 

of Sandwich, for an addreſs, beſeeching his Majelty W 

to diſcontinue the Hanoverian trodps in ' Britiſh pay, t 


in order to remove the popular diſcontent, and ſtop tl 
„ = | e 
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the murmurs of the Engliſh troops abroad. Hec HA. 


was ſupported by the Duke of Bedtord, the Earl of VIII. 
— d 


Cheſterfield, and all the leaders in the oppoſition, 
who did not fail to enumerate, and inſiſt upon all the 
circumſtances we have mentioned. They moreover 


obſerved, that better troops might be hired at a- 


ſmaller expence : that it would be a vain and endleſs 
talk to exhauſt the national treaſure, in enriching a 
hungry and barren electorate ; that the popular diſ- 
ſatisfaction againſt theſe: mercenaries was ſo general, 
and raiſed to ſuch violence, as nothing but their diſ- 
miſſion could appeaſe : that if ſuch hirelings ſhould 
be thus continued from year to year, they might at 
laft become a burthen entailed upon the nation, and 
be made ſubſervient, under ſome ambitious Prince, 
to purpoſes deſtructive of Britiſh liberty. Theſe 
were the ſuggeſtions of ſpleen and animoſity: for, 
granting the neceſſity of a land war, the Hanove- 
nans were the moſt natural alles and auvxiliaries 
which Great-Britain could engage and employ. How 
inſolent ſoever ſome few individual Generals of that 
electorate might have been in their private deport- 
ment, certain it is, their troops behaved with great 
ſobriety, diſcipline, and decorum ; and in the. day 
of battle did their duty with as much courage and 
alacrity as any body of men ever. diſplayed on the 
like occaſion. The motion was rejected by the ma- 
jority; but, when the term for keeping them in the 
Britiſh pay was nearly expired, and the eſtimates for 
their being continued the enſuing year were laid be- 
fore the Houſe, the Earl of Sandwich renewed his 
motion. The Lord Chancellor, as Speaker of the 
Houſe, interpoſing, declared, that by their rules a 
queſtion once rejected could not be revived during 
the ſame ſeſſion. A debate enſued, and the ſecond 
motion was over- ruled. The Hanoverian troops 
were voted in the Houſe of Commons: nevertheleſs, 
the ſame nobleman moved in the Upper Houſe, that 


the continuing fixteen thouſand Hanoverians in Bri- 
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uſeleſs to the common cauſe, and dangerous to the 
welfare and tranquillity of the nation. "He was ſe⸗ 
conded by the Duke of Marlborough, who had re- 
ſigned his commiſſion in diſguſt ; and the propofal 
gave birth to another warm diſpute : but . de- 
clared, as uſual, for the miniſtry. 

8 II. In the Houſe of Conimons they ſuſtained 
divers attacks. A motion was made for laying a 
duty of eight ſhillings in the pound on all places and 
penſions.” Mr. Grenviile moved for an addreſs, to 
beſeech his Majeſty, that he would not engage the 
Britiſh nation any further in the war on the conti- 
nent,” without the concurrence of the States-General 
on certain ſtipulated proportions of force and ex- 
pence, as in the late war. Theſe propoſals begat 
vigorous debates, in which the country party were 
always foiled by dint of ſuperior numbers, Such 
was the credit and influence of the Miniſtry in Par- 
hament, that although the national debt was in- 
creaſed 'by above fix millions fince the commence- 
ment of the war, the commons indulged them with 
an enormous ſum for the expence of the enfuing 
year, 'The grants 8 in the votes amounted 
to ſix millions and a half: to this ſum were added 
three millions and a half paid to the ſinking- fund 
in perpetual taxes; ſo that this year's expence roſe 
to ten millions. The funds eſtabliſhed for the annual 
charge were the land and malt taxes: one million 
paid by the Eaſt-India Company for the renewal of 
their charter, twelve hundred thoufand pounds by 
annuities, one million from the fſinking-fund, fix- 
and-thirty thouſand pounds from the coinage, and 
fix hundred thouſand pcunds by a lottery ; an expe- 
dient which for fome time had been annually re- 
peated ; and which, in a great meaſure, contributed 
to debauch the morals of the publick, by intro- 
ducing a _ of gaming, deſiructive of all induſiry 
and virtue. 

III. 
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III. The diſſenſions of the Britiſh Parliament c H Af. 
were ſuddenly ſuſpended by an event that ſeemed to VIII. 


unite both parties in the proſecution of the ſame 
meaſures. This was the intelligence of an intended 
invaſion. By the parliamentary diſputes, the loud 
clamours, and the general diſſatisfaction of the people 
in Great-Britain, the French miniſtry were per- 
ſuaded that the nation was ripe for a revolt. This 
belief was corroborated by the aſſertions of their 
emiſſaries in different parts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland. Theſe were Papiſts and Jacobites of ſtrong 
prejudices and warm imaginations, who ſaw things 
through the medium of paſſion and party, and ſpoke 
rather from extravagant zeal than from ſober con- 
viction. They gave the Court of Verſailles to un- 
derſtand, that if the Chevalier de St. George, or his 


| eldeſt ſon, Charles Edward, ſhould appear at the 


head of a French army in Great-Britain, a revolu- 
tion would inſtantly follow in his favour. This inti- 
mation was agreeable to Cardinal de Tencin, who, 


lince the death of Fleury, had borne a ſhare in the 


adminiſtration of France. He was of a violent en- 
terpriſing temper. He had been recommended to 
the purple by the Chevalier de St. George, and was 
ſeemingly attached to the Stuart family. His am- 
bition was flattered with the proſpect of giving a 
King to Great-Britain; of performing ſuch eminent 
ſervice to his benefactor, and of reſtoring to the 


throne of their anceſtors a family connected by the 
ties of blood with all the greateſt Princes of Europe. 
The Miniſtry of France foreſaw, that even if this 


aim ſhould miſcarry, a deſcent upon Great-Britain 
would make a conſiderable diverſion from the conti- 
nent in favour of France, and embroil and embar- 
rals his Britannick Majeſty, who was the chief ſup- 
port of the Houſe of Auſtria, and all its allies. 


Actuated by theſe motives, he concerted meaſures 


with the Chevalier de St. George at Rome, who 
being too much advanced in years to engage per- 
ſonally 
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his pretenſions and authority to his ſon Charles, a 
youth of promiſing talents, ſage, ſecret, brave, and 


. enterpriſing, amiable in his perſon, grave, and even 


reſerved in his deportment. He approved himſelf 
in the ſequel compoſed and moderate in ſucceſs, won- 
derfully firm in adverſity; and though tenderly 
nurſed in all the dehghts of an effeminate country, 
and gentle climate, patient almoſt beyond belief of 
cold, hunger, and fatigue. Such was the adventurer 
now deſtined to fill the hope which the French 
miniſtry had conceived, from the projected invaſion 
of Great-Britain. 

IV. Count Saxe was appointed by the French 
King commander of the troops deſigned for this ex- 
pedition, which amounted to fifteen thouſand men. 
They began their march to Picardy, and a great 
number of veſſels was aſſembled for their embarka- 
tion at Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogn. It was de- 
termined that they ſhould be landed in Kent, under 
convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron equipped at Brefi, and 
commanded by Monſieur de Roquefeuille, an officer 
of experience and capacity. The Chevalier de St. 


George is ſaid to have required the perſonal ſervice 


of the Duke of Ormond, who excuſed himſelf on 
account of his advanced age: be that as it will, 
Prince Charles departed from Rome about the end 
of December, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, 
attended by one ſervant only, and furniſhed with 
paſſports by Cardinal Aquaviva. He travelled 


through Tuſcany to Genoa, from whence he pro- 


ceeded to Savona, where he embaeked for Antibes, 
and proſecuting his journey to Paris, was indulged 
with a private audience of the French King: then 
he ſet out incognito for the coaſt of Picardy. The 
Britiſh Miniſtry being appriſed of his arrival in 
France, at once comprehended the deſtination of the 


armaments prepared at Breſt and Boulogn. Mr. 


Thompſon, the Englth reſident at Paris, gyms: 
orders 
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orders to make a remonſirance to the French mi- HAP. 
niſtry, on the violation of thoſe treaties by which II. 
the Pretender to the crown of Great-Britain was 1743. 


excluded from the territories of France. But he 


was given to underſtand, that his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty would not explain. himſelf on that ſubje&, 
until the King of England ſhould have given ſatis- 
faction on the repeated complaints which had been 
made to him, touching the infractions of thoſe 
very treaties which had been ſo often violated 
by his orders. In the month of January, M. 
de Roquefeuille failed from. Breſt, directing his 
courſe up the Engliſh channel with twenty ſhips 
of war. They were immediately diſcovered by 
an Engliſh cruiſer, which ran into Plymouth ; and 
the intelligence was conveyed by land to the 
board of Admiralty. Sir John Norns was forthwith 
ordered to take the command of the ſquadron at 
Spithead, with which he ſailed round to the Downs, 
where he was joined by ſome ſhips of the line from 
Chatham, and then he found himſelf at the head of 
a ſquadron conſiderably ſtronger than that. of the 
enemy. 

HV. Several regiments marched to the ſouthern 
coaſt of England: all Governors and Commanders 
were ordered to repair immediately to their reſpec- 
tive poſts: the forts at the mouth of the Thames 
and Medway were put 1n a poſture of defence ; and 
directions were iſſued to aſſemble the Kentiſh mili- 
tia, to defend the coaſt in caſe of an invaſion. On the 
fifteenth day of February, the King ſent a meſſage 
to both Houſes of Parliament, intimating the arri- 
val of the Pretender's ſon in France, the prepara- 


tions at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a French 


tleet in the Engliſh channel. They joined in an 
addreſs, declaring their indignation and abhorrence 
of the deſign formed in favour of a Popiſh Preten- 
der; and aſſuring his Majeſty, that they would, 

with 
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B O © k with. the warmeſt zeal and unanimity, take ſuch 


II. meaſures as would enable him to fruſtrate and defeat 
757 ſo deſperate and inſolent an attempt. Addreſſes 


of the ſame kind were preſented by the city of Lon. 
don, both Univerſities, the principal towns of Great. 
Britain, the Clergy, the Diſſenting Miniſters, the 
Quakers, and almoſt all the corporations and com- 
munities of the kingdom. A requiſition was made 
of the ſix thouſand auxiliaries, which the States. 
General were by treaty obliged to furniſh on ſuch 
occalions; and theſe were granted with great alacrity 
and expedition. The Earl of Stair, forgetting his 
wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his ſervices 
to government, and was reinveſted with the chief 
command of the forces in Great-Britain. His ex- 
ample was followed by ſeveral noblemen of the firit 
rank. The Duke of Montague was permitted to 
raiſe a regument of horſe; and orders were ſent to 
bring over ſix thouſand of the Britith troops from 
Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould actually take 
place. His Majeſty was in another addreſs from 
Parliament, exhorted to augment his forces by ſea 
and land: the Habeas Corpus act was ſuſpended for 
ſix months, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were 
apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices: 3 
proclamation was iſſued for putting the laws in exe- 
cution againſt Papiſts and Nonjurors, who were 
commanded to retire ten miles from. London ; and 
every precaution was taken which ſeemed neceflary 
for the preſervation ,of the publick tranquillity. 

VI. Meanwhile the French Court proceeded 
with their preparations at Boulogn and Dunkirk, 
under the eye of the young Pretender; and ſeven 
thouſand men were actually embarked. M. de 
Roquefeuille failed up the channel as far as Dunge- 
nefs, a promontory on the coaſt of Kent, after hav- 
ing detached M. de Barreil, with five thips, to 


halten the embarkation at Dunkirk. While the 


French Admiral anchored off Dungeneſs, he per- 
ceived, 
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ceived, on the twenty- fourth day of February, the c HAP. 
| vIIT. 


Britiſh fleet, under Sir John Norris, doubling the 
South-Foreland from the Downs ; and though the 
wind was againſt him, taking the opportunity of the 
tide to come up and engage the French ſquadron. 
Roquefeuille, who little expected ſuch a viſit, could 
not be altogether compoſed, conſidering the great 
ſuperiority of his enemies: but the tide failing, the 
Engliſh Admiral was obliged to anchor two leagues 
ſhort of the enemy. In this interval, M. de Roque- 
feuille called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at 
ſur-ſet, and make the beſt of their way to the place 
from whence they had ſet fail, This reſolution was 
fxvoured by a very hard gale of wind, which began 
to blow from the north-eaſt, and carried them 
down the channel with incredible expedition. But 
the fame ſtorm which, in all probability, ſaved 
their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the 
deſign of invading England. A great number of 
their tranſports was driven aſhore and deſtroyed, 
and the reſt were ſo damaged that they could not be 
ſpeedily repaired. The Engliſh were now maſters 
at ſea, and their coaſt was ſo well guarded, that the 
enterprize could not be proſecuted with any proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. The French Generals nominated 
to ſerve in this expedition returned to Paris, and 
the young Pretender reſolved to wait a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. In the mean time he re- 
mained in Paris, or that neighbourhood, incognito, 
and almoſt totally neglected by the Court of France. 
Finding himſelf in this diſagreeable ſituation, and 
being viſited by John Murray of Broughton, who 
magnified the power of his Friends, in Great-Britain, 
he reſolved to make ſome bold effort, even without 
the aſſiſtance of Louis, in whoſe ſincerity he had nd 
faith, and forthwith took proper meaſures to obtain 
exact information touching the number, inclinations, 
and 12 1 of his father's adherents in England 

and 
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ſerved any meaſures with the Court of London: the 
Britiſh reſident at Paris was given to underſtand, that 
a declaration of war muſt enſue; and this was acu- 
ally publiſhed on the twentieth day of March. The 
King of Great-Britan was taxed with having dif. 
ſuaded the Court of Vienna, from entertaining any 
thoughts of an accommodation; with having in- 
fringed the convention of Hanover : with having 
exerciſed piracy upon the ſubjects of France, and 
with having blocked up the harbour of Toulon. On 
the thirty-firſt day of March, a like denunciation of 
war againſt France was publiſſied at London, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. 


An. 2744. I VII. The Commons of England, in order to 


evince their loyalty, brought in a bill, denouncing 
the penalties of high-treaſon, againſt thoſe who 
ſhould maintain correſpondence with the ſons of the 
Pretender. In the Upper Houſe, Lord Hard- 
wicke, the Chancellor, moved, that a clauſe ſhould 
be inſerted, extending the crime of treaſon to the 
— of the offenders, during the lives of the 

etender's ſons. The motion, which was fſup- 
ported by the whole ſtrength of the miniſtry, pro- 
duced a warm debate, in which the Duke of Bed- 


ford, the Earl of Cheſterfield, the Lords Talbot and 


Hervey argued againſt it in the moſt pathetick 
manner as an illiberal expedient, contrary to the 
dictates of humanity, the law of nature, the rules 
of common juſtice, and the precepts of religion ; 


an expedient that would involve the innocent with 


the guilty, and tend to the augmentation of miniſte- 
rial power, for which purpoſe it was undoubtedly 
calculated. Notwithſtanding theſe ſuggeſtions, the 
clauſe was carried in the affirmative, and the bill ſent 
back to the Commons, where the amendment — 
rigorouſly oppoſed by Lord Strange, Lord Guernley, 
Mr. W. Fir and — — by whom the 
8 2 original 
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was Cloſed in May, when the Kang told them, that 
the French had made vati preparations on the fide of 


| the Netherlands; and that the States-General had 


agreed to furniſh the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties. 

VIII. By this time an action had happened in 
the Mediterranean, between the Britiſh fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Matthews, and the combined 


ſquadrons of France and Spain, which had been for 
ſome time blocked up in the harbour of Toulon. 
On the ninth day of February they were perceived 


ſanding out of the road, to the number of four- 
and-thirty fail : the Enguſh Admiral immediately 
weighed from Hires bay; and on the eleventh, 
par: of the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked the 
Spaniſh Admiral, Don Navarro, whoſe ſhip, the 
Real, was a firſt rate, mounted with above an hun- 
dred guns. Rear Admiral Rowley ſingled out M. 
de Court, who commanded the French ſquadron ; 
and a very few Captains followed the example of 
their commanders : but Vice-Admiral Leſtock, 
with his whole diviſion, remained at a great diſtance 
aſtern; and ſeveral Captains, who were immediately 
under the eye of Matthews, behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner as reflected diſgrace upon their country. The 
whole tranſaction was conducted without order or 
deliberation. The French and Spaniards would 
hare willingly avoided an engagement, as the Bri- 
th ſquadron was ſuperior to them in ſtrength and 


number. M. de Court, therefore, made the beſt. 


of his way towards the Straits' mouth, probably with 
intention to join the Breſt ſquadron: but he had or- 


* The oppoſition had ſuſtained a heavy blow in the death of the 
uke of Argyle, a nobleman of ſhining qualifications for the ſenate 


and the field, whoſe character would have been ſtill more illuſtrious ,, 


roy not ſome parts of his conduct ſubjected him to the ſuſpicion of ſel- 


tie, Archibald Earl of Ilay, d 
ers 


laneſs and inconſtancy. He was ſucceeded in that title by bis bro- 


| original bill had been countenanced:* the majority c H a P. 
however, declared, for the amendment, and the bill VIII. 


obtained the Royal aſſent. . The ſeſſion of Parliament —S 
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intrepidity: but the loſs of men was very inconſi- 
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heavily, he was obliged to wait for them, at the ha- 
zard of maintaining a battle with the Engliſh. Thu; 
circumſtanced he made fail and lay to by turns; ſo 
that the Britiſh Admiral could not engage them in 
proper order; and as they outſailed his ſhips, he 
began to fear they would eſcape him altogether, 
thould he wait for Vice-Admiral Leſtock, who was 
ſo far aſtern. Under this apprehenſion he made the 
ſignal for engaging, while that for the line of battle 
was ſtill difplayed ; and this inconſiſtency naturally 
introduced confuſion. The fight was maintained 
with great vivacity by the few who engaged. The 
Real being quite diſabled, and lying like a wreck 
upon the water, Mr. Matthews ſent a fire ſhip to 
deſtroy her; but the expedient did not take effect. 
The ſhip ordered to cover this machine did not obey 


the ſignal; ſo that the Captain of the fireſhip was P 
expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. Neverthe- l 
leſs he continued to advance until he found the 0 
veſſel ſinking: and being within a few yards of the n 
Real, he ſet fire to the fuſees. The ſhip was imme- 0 
diately in flames, in the nudſt of which he and hi Pr 
Lieutenant, with twelve men periſhed. This wa m 
likewiſe the fate of the Spaniſh launch, which had d 
been manned with fifty ſailors, to prevent the fire- * 
ſhip from running on board the Real. One ſhip of 00 
the line belonging to a Spaniſh ſquadron ſtruck to _ 
Captain Hawke, who ſent a Lieutenant to take pol- he 
ſeſſion of her: ſhe was afterwards retaken by the lo, 
French ſquadron ; but was found ſo diſabled, that C0 
they left her deſerted, and ſhe was next day burned tle 
by order of Admiral Matthews. At night the action l 
ceaſed ; and the Admiral found his own thip ſo much Wit 
damaged, that he moved his flag into another. pi 
Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, after hav- 
ing exhibited a remarkable proof of courage and n . 


derable. Next day the enemy appeared to lecward 
Gon . an, 
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and the Admiral gave chaſe till night, when hecH ap. 


brought to, that he might be joined by the ſhips VIII. 
a-ſtern. They were perceived again on the thirteenth 144. 
at a conſiderable diſtance, and purſued till the even- 
ing. In the morning of the fourteenth, twenty fail 
of them were ſeen diſtinctly, and Leſtock with his 
diviſion had gained ground of them conſiderably by 
noon ; but Admiral Matthews diſplayed the ſignal 
for leaving off chaſe, and bore away for Port-Ma- 
hon, to repair the damage he had ſuſtained. - Mean- 
while the combined ſquadrons continued their courſe 
towards the coaſt of Spain. M. de Court, with his 
diviſion, anchored in the road of Alicant ; and Don 
Navarro failed into the harbour of Carthagena. 
Admiral Matthews, on his arrival at Minorca, ac- 
culed Leſtock of having mitbehaved on the day of 
action ; ſuſpended him from his office, and ſent him 
priſoner to England, where, in his turn, he accuſed 
his accuſer. Long before the engagement, theſe 
two officers had expreſſed the moſt virulent reſent- 
ment againſt each other. Matthews was brave, 
open, and undiſguiſed; but proud, imperious, and 
precipitate. Leſtock had ſignalized his courage on 
many occaſions, and perfectly underſtood the whole 
diſcipline of the navy; but he was cool, cunning, 
and vindictive. He had been treated ſuperciliouſly 
by Matthews, and in revenge took advantage of 
us errors and precipitation. To gratify this paſſion 
he betrayed the intereſt and glory of his country; 
lor it is not to be doubted, but that he might have 
come up in time to engage; and, in that caſe, the 
lleets of France and Spain would in all likelihood 
hare been deſtroyed : but he entrenched himſelf 
Within the punctilios of diſcipline, and ſaw with 
pleaſure his antagoniſt expoſe himſelf to the hazard 
of death, ruin, and diſgrace. Matthews himſelf, in 
the ſequel, ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment, in 
ſtraining Leſtock from purſuing and attacking the 
combined ſquadrons on the third day after the en- 
vox. III. R gagement, 
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manifeſt diſorder, and would have fallen an eaſy 

rey, had they been vigorouſly attacked. One can 

rdly, without indignation, reflect upon theſe in- 
ſtances, in which a community has ſo ſeverely ſuf. 
fered from the perſonal animoſity of individuals, 
The miſcarriage off Toulon became the ſubject of 2 
parliamentary inquiry in England. The Commons, 
in an addreſs to the throne, deſired that a court- 
martial might be appointed to try the delinquents. 
By this. time Leſtock had accuſed Matthews, and 
all the Captains of his diviſion who miſbehaved on 
the day of Battle. The court-martial was conſtitu- 
ted, and proceeded to trial. Several Commanders 
of ſhips were caſhiered: Vice-Admiral Leſtock was 


 honourably acquitted ; and Admiral Matthews ren- 


dered incapable of ſerving for the future in his Ma- 
jeſty's navy. All the world knew that Leſtock kept 
aloof, and that Matthews ruſhed into the hotteſt 
part of the engagement. Yet the former triumphed 
on his trial, and the latter narrowly eſcaped the 
ſentence of death for cowardice and miſconduct. 
Such deciſions are not to be accounted for, except 
from prejudice and faction. 

SIX. The war in Germany, which had been 
almoſt extinguiſhed in the laſt campaign, began to 
revive, and raged with redoubled violence. The 
Emperor had ſolicited the mediation of his Britar- 
nick Majeſty, for compromiſing the differences be- 
tween him and the Court of Vienna. Prince Wil- 
liam of Heſſe-Caſſel had conferred with the King of 
England on this ſubject; and a negociation was 
begun at Hanau. The Emperor offered to diſrais 
the French auxiliaries, provided the Auſtrians would 
evacuate his hereditary dominions. Nay, Prince 
William and Lord Carteret, as Plenipotentianes, 
actually agreed to preliminaries, by which his Impe- 


rial Majeſty engaged to renounce the alliance af 


France, and throw himſelf into the arms of the ma- 
- 85 f ritime 
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ritime powers; to reſign all pretenfions to the ſuc- HAP. 
ceflion of the Houſe of Auſtria ; and to revive the VE 

rote of Bohemia in the electòral college, on con- 2744. | 
dition of his being re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion * 
of his dominions, recognized as Emperor by the 
Queen of Hungary, and accommodated with a 
monthly ſubſidy for his maintenance, as his own Is 
territories were exhauſted and impoveriſhed by the 
war. By a ſeparate article, the King of Great-Bri- 
tain promiſed to furniſh him with three hundred 
thouland crowns, and to interpoſe his good offices 1 
with the Queen of Hungary, that his electoral domi- | 
1015 ſhould be favourably treated. Theſe prelimi- | 
naries, though ſettled, were not figned. The Court | | 
of Vienna was unwilling to part with their conqueſts q 
in Bavaria and the Upper-Palatinate. The Queen 


Wo truſted too much to the valour of her troops, and f 
K the wealth of her allies, to liſten to ſuch terms of | 
ſt accommodation ; and whatever arguments were uſed ; 
ed with the King of Great-Britain, certain it is the | 
he negociation was dropped, on pretence that the arti- | 
8. cles were diſapproved by the miniſtry of England. || 
Pt The Emperor,- environed with diſtreſs, renewed his | 
application to the King of Great-Britain ; and even 1 
declared that he would refer his cauſe to the deter- Fi 
i mination of the maritime powers: but all his ad- " 
be vances were diſcountenanced; and the treaty of Il 
* Worms diſpelled all hope of accommodation. In 1 
be. this manner did the Britiſh miniſtry reject the faireſt q 
7 opportunity that could poſſibly occur of terminating : 
* the war in Germany with honour and advantage, | 


oy and of freeing their country from that inſufferable 
ry burthen of expence under which ſhe groaned. i 14 
| IX. The inflexibility of the Houſe of Auſtria, | 
and its chief ally, proved ſerviceable to the Em- 
ne peror. The forlorn ſituation of this unfortunate þ 
pe, Prince excited the compaſſion of divers Princes: h 


: ; they reſented the inſolence with which the head of | 
en e the empire had been treated by the Court of Vienna; . 
1 
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BO O Kand they were alarmed at the increaſing power of a 
II. family noted for pride, tyranny, and ambition. 
1:44 Theſe conſiderations gave riſe to the treaty of 


Franckfort, concluded in May between the Empe— 
ror, the King of Pruſſia, the King of Sweden as 
Landgrave of Hefle-Caflel, and the Elector-Pala- 
tine, They engaged to preſerve the conſtitution of 
the empire, according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
and to ſupport the Emperor in his rank and dig- 
nity. They agreed to employ their good offices with 
the Queen of Hungary, that ſhe might be induced 
to acknowledge the Emperor, to reſtore his here- 
ditary domimions, and give up the archives of the 
empire that were in her poileſſion. They guaran- 
teed to each other their reſpective territories : the 
diſputes about the ſucceſſion of the late Emperor 
they referred to the deciſion of the States of the em- 
pire : they promiſed to aſſiſt one another in caſe of 
being attacked; and they invited the King of Po- 
land, the Elector of Cologn, and the Biſhop of 
Liege, to accede to this treaty. Such was the con- 
federacy that broke all the meaſures which had been 
concerted between the King of Great-Britain and her 
Hungarian Majeſty, for the operations of the cam- 
paign. In the mean time, the French King declared 
war againſt this Princeſs, on pretence that ſhe was 
obſtinately deaf to all terms of accommodation, and 
determined to carry the war into the territories of 
France. In her counter-declaration ſhe taxed Louis 
with having infringed the moſt ſolemn engagement, 
with reſpect to the pragmatick ſanction; with having 
ſpirited up differenr pretenders, to lay claim to ti 
ſucceſſion of the late Emperor; with having endes- 
voured to inſtigate the common enemy of Chritten- 
dom againſt her ; and with having acted the incen- 
diary in the north of Europe, that the Czarina might 
be prevented from affiſting the Houſe of Auſtna, 
while his numerous armies overſpread the empite 
and deſolated her hereditary countries. Theſe fe- 

crimination⸗ 
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Bourbon and Auitria have, for many centuries, been 
the common diſturbers and plagues of Europe. 
XI. The King of France, though in himſelf 
pacifick and unenterpriſing, was ſtimulated by his 
miniſtry to taſte the glory of conqueſt in the Nether- 
lands, where he had aflembled an army of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, provided with a very 
formidable train of artillery. The chief command 
was veſted in the Mareſchal Count de Saxe, who 
poſſeſſed great military talents, and proved to be 
one of the moſt fortunate Generals of the age in 
which he lived. The allied forces, conſiſting of 
Engliſh, Hanoverians, Dutch, and Auſtrians, to 
the number of ſeventy thouſand effective men, were 
in the month of May aſſembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Bruflels, from whence they marched towards 
Oudenarde, and poſted themſelves behind theSchelde, 
being unable to retard the progreſs of the enemy. 
The French Monarch, attended by his favourite 
ladies, with all the pomp of eaſtern luxury, arrived 
at Liſle on the twelfth day of the ſame month; and 
in the adjacent plain reviewed his army. The States- 
General, alarmed at his preparations, had, in a con- 
terence with his Ambaſſador at the Hague, expreſied 
their apprehenſions, and entreated his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty would deſiſt from his deſign of attack- 
ng their barrier. Their remonſtrances having, pro- 
ved ineffectual, they now ſent a miniſter to wait 


upon that Monarch, to enforce their former repre- 


lentations, and repeat their entreaties : but no regard 
was paid to his requeſt. The French King told 
him, he was determined to proſecute the war with 
vigour, as his moderation hitherto had ſerved to no 
other purpoſe but that of rendering his enemies more 
ntractable. Accordingly, his troops inveſted Me- 
an, which was in ſeven days ſurrendered upon ca- 
pitulation, Ypres, Fort Knocke, and Furnes, un- 
derwent the ſame fate; and on the twenty-ninth 

3 day 
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criminations were literally true. The Houſes ofc HA F. 
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BO Oo Kday of June the King of France entered Dunkirk 


II. 


2744, 


in triumph. 

XII. He had taken ſuch precautions for the 
defence of Alſace, which was guarded by conſider- 
able armies under the command of Coigny and Seck- 
endorf, that he thought he had nothing to fear from 
the Auſtrians in that quarter: beſides, he had re- 
cerved ſecret aſſurances that the King of Pruflia 
would declare for the Emperor: ſo that he reſolved 
to purſue his conqueſts in the Netherlands. But all 
his meaſures were defeated by the activity of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and his officers, who found 
means to paſs the Rhine, and oblige the French and 
Bavarian Generals to retire to Lampertheim, that 
they might cover Straſburgh. The Auſtrians made 
themſelves maſters of Haguenau and Saverne : the 
ſecured the paſles of Lorraine; and laid all the 
country of Lower Alſace under contribution. The 
King of France was no ſooner appriſed of the Prince's 
having paſſed the Rhine, and penetrated into this 

rovince, than he ſent off a detachment of thirty 
thouſand men from his army in Flanders to reinforce 
that under the Mareſchal de Coigny ; and he him- 
ſelf began his journey from the Rhine, that he might 
in perſon check the progreſs of the enemy : but this 
deſign was anticipated by a ſevere diſtemper that 
overtook him at Mentz in Lorraine. The phyſicians 
deſpaired of his life. The Queen, with her chil- 
dren, and all the Princes of the blood, haſtened 
from Verſailles to pay the laſt duties to their dying 
Sovereign, who, as a true penitent, diſmiſſed his 
concubines, and began to prepare himſelf for death: 
vet the ſtrength of his conſtitution triumphed over the 
fever, and his recovery was celebrated all over his do- 
minions with uncommon marks of joy and affection. 

XIII. In the mean time the ſchemes of the 


Auſtrian General were fruſtrated by the King of 
Fruſſia, who, in the month of Auguſt, entered the 


electorate of Saxony, at the head of a numerous 
2 army. 
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army. There he declared, in a publick manifeſto, c HA P. 
that his aims were only to re-eſtabliſh the peace of VIII. 

| the empire, and to ſupport the dignity of its head. 71. 

| He aſſured the inhabitants that they might depend 


upon his protection, in caſe they ſhould remain 
quiet; but threatened them with fire and ſword 
ſhould they preſume to oppoſe his arms. In a re- 
ſcript, addreſſed to his miniſters at foreign courts, 
he accuſed the Queen of Hungary of obſtinacy, in 
refuſing to acknowledge the Emperor, and reſtore 
his hereditary dominions : he ſaid, he had engaged 
in the league of Franckfort, to hinder the head of 
the empire from being oppreſſed : that he had no 
intention to violate the peace of Breſlau, or enter as 
a principal into this war: he affirmed, that his de- 
ſign was to act as auxiliary to the Emperor, and eſta- 
bliſh the quiet of Germany. He penetrated into 
Bohemia and undertook the fiege of Prague, the 
Governor of which ſurrendered himſelf and his gar- 
nſon priſoners of war on the ſixteenth day of Sep- 
tember. He afterwards reduced Tabor, Bodweis, 
and Teyn, and in a word ſubdued the greateſt part 
of the kingdom ; the Auſtrian forces in that coun- 
try being 1n no condition to ſtop his progreſs. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he was ſoon oblged to relinquith his con- 
queſts. Prince Charles of Lorraine was recalled 
from Alſace, and repaſſed the Rhine in the face 
of the French army, commanded by the Mareſchals 
de Coigny, Noailles, and Belleifle. Then he marched 
to the Danube, laid the Upper Palatinate under 
contribution, and entering Bohemia, joined the 
troops under Bathiani at Merotiz. The King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, at this juncture, declared 
in favour of her Hungarian Majeſty. A conven- 
tion for the mutual guarantee of their dominions, 
had been figned between thoſe two powers in De- 
cember ; and now Prince Charles of Lorraine was 
reinforced by twenty thouſand Saxon troops, under 
the conduct of the Duke of Saxe-Weſſenfels. The 
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Majeſty, whom they reſolved to engage. But he 
retired before them, and having evacuated all the 
places he had garriſoned in Bohemia, retreated with 
precipitation into Sileſia, There his troops were 
put into winter-quarters; and he himſelf returned 
to Berlin, extremely mortified at the iſſue of the 
campaign. 

$ XIV. During theſe tranſactions, Count Secken— 
dorf marched into Bavaria, at the head of a ſtrong 
army, drove the Auſtrians out of that electorate, 
and the Emperor regained poſſeſſion of Munich, his 
capital, on the twenty-ſecond day of October. In 
Auguſt the French army paſſed the Rhine at Fort 
Louis, and inveſted the ſtrong and important city of 
Fribourg, defended by General Demnitz, at the hea 
of nine thouſand veterans. The King of France ar- 
rived in the camp on the eleventh day of October; 
and the ſiege was carried on with uncommon vigour. 
The Auſtrian governor made incredible eflorts in 
the defence of the place, which he maintained until 
it was reduced to a heap of ruins, and one half of 
the garriſon deſtroyed. At length, however, they 
were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war, after the trenches had been open five-and-forty 
days, during which they had killed above fifteen 


thouſand of the befiegers. With this conqueti the 


French King cloſed the campaign, and his army 
was cantoned along the Rhine, under the inſpection 
of the Count de Maillebois. By the detachment; 
drawn from the French army in Flanders, Count 
Saxe had found himſelf confiderably weaker than 
the Confederates: he threw up ſtrong entrenchments 
behind the Lys, where he remained on the defenſive, 
until he was reinforced by the Count de Clermont, 
who commanded a ſeparate body on the fide of 
Newport, The Allies, to the number of feventy 
thouſand, paſſed the Schelde, and advanced towards 
Helchin : but the enemy being ſo adyantageoully 
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poſted, that they could not attack him with anyCH AP. 
proſpect of advantage, they filed on in ſight of VIII. 


Tournay; and on the eighth day of Auguſt en- 
camped in the plains of Liſſe, in hope of drawing 
Count Saxe from the ſituation in which he was ſo 
ſtrongly fortified. Here they foraged for ſeveral 
days, and laid the open country under contribution: 
however, they made no attempt on the place itſelf, 
which in all probability would have fallen into their 
hands had they inveſted it at their firſt approach ; 
for then there was no other garriſon but two or three 
battalions of militia : but Count Saxe ſoon threw in 


| 2 conliderahle reinforcement. The Allies were un- 


provided with a train of battering cannon; and their 
commanders would not deviate trom the uſual form 
of war. Beſides, they were divided in their opi- 
nions, and deſpiſed one another. General Wade, 
who commanded the Engliſh and Hanoverians, was 
a vain, weak man, without confidence, weight, or 
authority; and the Auſtrian General, the Duke 
d Aremberg, was a proud, rapacious glutton, devoid 
of talents and ſentiment. ' After having remained 
for ſome time in fight of Liſle, and made a general 
torage without moleſtation, they retired to their for- 
mer camp on the Schelde, from whence they ſoon 
marched into winter-quarters. Count Saxe at length 
quitted his lines; and by way of retaliation, ſent out 
detachments to ravage the Low-countries, to the very 
gates of Ghent and Bruges. The conduct of the 
allied Generals was ſeverely cenſured in England, and 
ndiculed in France, not only in private converſation 
but alſo on their publick theatres, where it became 

the ſubject of farces and pantomimes. | 
I XV. The campaign in Italy produced divers 
wciſſitudes of fortune. The King of Naples having 
aembled an army joined Count Gages, and pub- 
ilhed a manifeſto in vindication of his conduct, 
ich was a direct violation of the neutrality he had 
promiſed to obſerve. IIe maintained, that his mo- 
deration 
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II. 


London and Vienna: that his frontiers were threat. 


— ned wich the calamities of war; and that the Queen 


1743. 


af Hungary made no ſecret of her intention to in- 
vade his dominions. This charge was not without 
foundation. The emiflaries of the Houſe of Auſtin 
endeavoured to excite a rebelhon in Naples, which 
Prince Lobkowitz had orders to favour by an inva- 
ſion. This General was encamped at Monte Ro- 
tundo, in the neighbourhood of Rome, when, in the 
month of June, the Confederates advanced to Vel- 


letri. While the two armies remained in ſight of 


each other, Prince Lobkowitz detached a ſtrong 
body of forces, under Count Soro and General Go— 
rani, who made an irruption into the province of 
Abruzzo, and took the city of Aquilla, where they 
diſtributed a manifeſto, in which the Queen ef Hun- 
gary exhorted the Neapolitans to ſhake off the Spa- 
niſh yoke, and ſubmit again to the Houſe of Aufiria, 
This ſtep, however, produced httle or no effect; 
and the Auſtrian detachment retired at the approach 
of the Duke of Vieuville, with a ſuperior number 
of forces. In Auguſt, Count Brown, at the head of 
an Auſtrian detachment, ſurpriſed Velletri in the 
night; and the King of the Two Sicilies, with the 
Duke of Modena, were in the utmoſt danger of being 
taken. They eſcaped by a poſtern with great diſh- 
culty, and repaired to the quarters of Count Gages, 
who performed the part of a great General on this 
occaſion. He rallied the fugitives, diſpelled the 
panick and confuſion which had begun to prevail in 
his camp, and a diſpoſition for cutting off the 
retreat of the Auſtrians. Count Brown, finding him- 
ſelf in danger of being ſurrounded, thought proper 
to ſecure his retreat, which he effected with great 
art and gallantry, carrying off a prodigious booty. 
Three thouſand Spaniards are ſaid to have fallen in 
this action; and eight hundred men were taken 


with ſome ſtandards and colours. Count Mariani, 
A Nea- 
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a Neapolitan General, was among the priſoners. c H AP. . 
The Auſtrians loft about ſix hundred men; and Ge- VIII. 4 
neral Novati fell into the hands of the enemy: but 144. 


the exploit produced no conſequence of importance. 
The heats of Autumn proved ſo fatal to the Auſ- 
trians, who were not accuſtomed to the climate, that 
Prince Lobkowitz ſaw his army mouldering away, 
without any poſſibility of its being recruited : beſides, 
the country was ſo drained that he could no longer 
procure ſubſiſtence. Impelled by theſe conſidera- 
tions, he meditated a retreat. On the eleventh day 
of November, he decamped from Faiola, marched 
under the walls of Rome, patled the Tiber at Ponte 
Molle, formerly known by the name of Pons Mil- 


| yius, which he had juſt time to break down belnnd 


him, when the vanguard of the Spaniards and Nea- 
politans appeared. Part of his rear-guard, how- 
ever, was taken, with Count Soro who commanded 
it, at Nocera ; and his army ſuffered greatly by de- 
ſertion. Nevertheleſs, he continued his retreat with 
equal ſkill and expedition, paſſed the mountains of 
Gubio, and by the way of Viterbo reached the Bo- 
logneſe. The Pope was altogether paſſive. In the 
beginning of the campaign he had careſſed Lob- 
kowitz ; and now he received the King of the Two 


Sicilies with marks of the warmeſt affection. That 


Prince having viſited the chief curiofities of Rome, 
returned to Naples, leaving part of his troops under 
the command of Count Gages. 

XVI. Fortune likewiſe favoured his brother 
Don Philip, in Savoy and Piedmont. He was, early 
in the ſeaſon, joined at Antibes by the French army, 
under the conduct of the Prince of Conti. In the 
latter end of March, the combined forces paſſed the 
Var, reduced the caſtle of Aſpremont, and entered 
the city of Nice, without oppoſition. In April, they 
attacked the King of Sardinia, who, with twenty 
thouſand men, was ſtrongly entrenched among the 
mountains at Villa-Franca, The action was obſti- 

nate 
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B O © Knate and bloody; but their numbers and perſere. 
II. rance prevailed. He was obliged to abandon hi 
8 poſts, and embark on board of the Britiſh ſquadroy, 
which tranſported him and his troops to Vado. The 
intention of Don Philip was to penetrate through the 
territories of Genoa into the Milaneſe ; but Admiral 
Matthews, who hovered with a ſtrong ſquadron on 

that coaſt, ſent a meſſage to the Republick, de. 
claring, that ſhould the combined army be ſuffered 

to paſs through her dominions, the King of Great. 

Britain would confider ſuch a ſtep as a breach of 

their neutrality. The ſenate, intimidated by this 
intimation, entreated the Princes to deſiſt from their 

deſign and they reſolved to. chooſe another route, 

They detiled towards Piedmont, and affaulted the 

ſtrong poſt of Chateau-Dauphine, defended by the 

| King of Sardima in perſon. After a deſperate -at- 
4 tack, in which they loſt four thouſand men, the place 

| | was taken: the garriſon of Demont ſurrendered at 
| diſcretion, and the whole country of Piedmont was 
laid under contribution. His Sardinian Majeſty was 

not in a condition to hazard a battle: and, there- 
fore, poſted himſelf at Saluzzes, in order to cover 
1 his capital. The combined army advanced to the 
"i ſirong and important. town of Coni, which was in- 
vl. veſted in the beginning of September. Baron Leu- 
Wl | trum the Governor made an obſtinate defence, and 
" the ſituation of the place was ſuch as rendered the 
1 ſiege difficult, tedious, and bloody. The King of 
if Sardinia being reinforced by ten thouſand Auſtrians, 
| under General Pallavicini, advanced to its relief, 
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| and a battle enſued. The action was maintained 
11 with great vigour on both ſides, till night, when his 
| Majeſty finding it impracticable to force the enemy's 
i entrenchments, retired in good order to his camp at 
ny Muraſſo. He afterwards found means to throw 4 
reinforcement and ſupply of proviſions into Com; 
and the heavy rains that fell at this period, not only 
1 retarded, but even diſpirited the beſiegers. Nevet- 
1 | L | theleſs, 
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theleſs, the Princes perſiſted in their deſign, notwith- H AP. 
ſtanding a dearth of proviſions, and the approach of III. 


I 


2 
* 
* 
1 


E winter, till the latter end of November, when the 


E Chevalier de Soto entered the place with fix hun— 
ared freſh men. This incident was no ſooner known, 
than the Princes abandoned their enterprize; and 


leaving their fick and wounded to the mercy of the 
Piedmonteſe, marched back to Demont. Having 


8 diſmantled the fortifications of this place, they re- 


treated with great precipitation to Dauphiné, and 
were dreadfully harafled by the Vaudois and light- 
troops in the ſervice of his Sardinian Majeſty, who 
now again ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of Piedmont. 
The French troops were quartered in Dauphin; 
but Don Philip fall maintained his footing in Savoy, 

the inhabitants of which he fleeced without mercy. 
XVII. After the action at Toulon, nothing of 
conſequence was atchieved by the Britiſh ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean; and indeed the naval power 
of Great-Britain was during the fummer, quite in- 
active. In the month of June, Commodore Anſon 
returned from his voyage of three years and nine 
months, in which he had ſurrounded the terraqueous 
globe. We have formerly obſerved, that he ſailed 
with a ſmall ſquadron to the South-Sea, in order to 
annoy the Spaniſh {ſettlements of Chili and Peru. 
Two of his large ſhips having been {ſeparated from 
him in a ſtorm before he weathered Cape-Horn, had 
put in at Rio de Janeiro, on the coaſt of Bratil, 
from whence they returned to Europe. A frigate 
commanded by Captain Cheap, was ſhipwrecked on 
a deſolate iſland in the South-Sea. Mr. Anſon 
having undergone a dreadful tempeſt, which diſ- 
perſed his fleet, arrived at the ifland of Juan Fernan- 
dez, where he was joined by the Glouceſter, a ſhip 
of the line, a floop, and a pink loaded with provi- 
ſions. Theſe were the remains of his ſquadron. 
He made prize of ſeveral veſſels; took and burned 
the little town of Payta; fer ſail from the coaſt of 
Mexico, 
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B 00 KMexico, for the Philippine ifles; and in this paſ. 
II. fage the Glouceſter was abandoned and ſunk : the 
1744. Other veſſels had been deſtroyed for want of men to 


navigate them, ſo that nothing now remained but 
the Commodore's own ſhip, the Centurion, and that 
but very indifferently manned ; for the crews had 
been horribly thinned with ſickneſs. Incredible were 
the hardſhips and miſery they ſuſtained from the ſhat- 
tered condition of the ſhips and the ſcorbutick diſ- 
order, when they reached the plentiful ifland of Ti- 
man, where they were ſupplied with the neceſſary 
refreſhments. Thence they proſecuted their voyage 
to the river of Canton in China, where the Commo- 
dore ordered the ſhip to be ſheathed, and found 
means to procure a reinforcement of ſailors. The 
chief object of his attention was the rich annual ſhi 

that fails between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, 
one of the Philippine iſlands. In hopes of inter- 
cepting her, he ſet ſail from Canton, and ſteered his 
courſe back to the ſtraits of Manilla, where ſhe ac- 
tually fell into his hands, after a ſhort but vigorous 
engagement. The prize was called Neuſira Signora 
de Cabodonga, mounted with forty guns, manned 
with fix hundred ſailors, and loaded with treaſure 
and effects to the value of three hundred and thir- 
teen thouſand pounds ſterling : with this windfall, he 
returned to Canton; from whence he proceeded to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and proſecuted his voyage 
to England, where he arrived. in ſafety. Though 
this fortunate Commander enriched himſelf by an 
occurrence that may be termed almoſt accidental, 
the Britiſh nation was not indemnified for the ex- 
pence of the expedition; and the original deſign was 
entirely defeated. Had the Manilla ſhip eſcaped the 
vigilance of the Engliſh Commodore, he might have 
been, at his return to England, laid afide as a ſuper- 
annuated Captain, and died in obſcurity : but his 
great wealth inveſted him with conſiderable influence, 


and added luſtre to his talents. He ſoon * 
| | the 
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tions; and the King raiſed him to the dignity of a VIII. 


peerage. In July, Sir John Balchen, an Admiral of 
approved valour and great experience, failed from 
Spithead with a ſtrong ſquadron, in queſt of an op- 
portunity to attack the French fleet at Breſt under 
the commend of M. de Rochambault. In the bay 
of Biſcay he was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, that 
diſperſed the ſhips, and drove them up the Engliſh 
channel. Admiral Stewart, with the greater part of 
them, arrived at Plymouth ; but Sir John Balchen's 
own ſhip, the Victory, which was counred the moſt 
beautiful firſt-rate in the world, foundered at fea ; 
and this brave commander periſhed, with all his 
officers, volunteers, and crew amounting to eleven 
hundred choice ſeamen. On the fourth day of Oc- 
tober, after the ſiege of Fribourg, the Marſhal Duke 
de Belleifle, and his brother, happened, in their 
way to Berlin, to halt at a village 1n the foreſt of 
Hartz, dependent on the electorate of Hanover. 
There they were apprehended by the bailiff of the 
place, and conducted as priſoners to Oſterode; from 
whence they were removed to Stade on the Elbe, 
where they embarked for England. They reſided at 
Windſor till the following year, when they were al- 
lowed the benefit of the cartel which had been eſta- 
bliſhed between Great-Britain and France at Franck- 
fort, and releaſed accordingiy, after they had been 
treated by the Britiſh nobility with that reſpect and 
hoſpitality which was due to their rank and merit.* 
XVIII. The diſſenſions in the Britiſh cabinet 
were now ripened into another revolution in the mi- 
niſtry. Lord Carteret, who was by this time Earl 
Granville in conſequence of his mother's death had 
engroſſed the Royal favour ſo much, that the w_ 
i 0 


Mr. Pope, the celebrated poet, died in the month of June. In 
Odober, the old Ducheſs of Marlborough reſigned her breath, in the 
eighty. fifth year of her age; immenſely rich, and very little regretted, 
either by hex own family, or the world in general, 
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BOoOKof N and his brother are ſaid to have taken 
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umbrage at his influence and greatneſs. He had in- 
curred the reſentment of thoſe who were diſtin- 
guithed by the appellation of Patriots, and entirely 
forfeited his popularity. The two brothers were very 
powerful by their parliamentary intereſt : they knen 
their own ſtrength, and engaged in a political al- 
liance with the leading men in the oppoſition, again 
the prime miniſter and his meaſures. This coalition 
was dignified with the epithet of © The Broad Bot- 
« tom,” as if it had been eſtabliſhed on a true con- 
ſtitutional foundation, comprehending individuals of 
every claſs, without diſtinction of party. The ap- 
pellation, however, which they atlumed was after- 
wards converted into a term of deriſion. The Earl 
of Granville perceiving the gathering ſtorm, and 
foreſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding ſuch an 
oppoſition in Parliament, wiſely avoided the impend- 
ing danger and diſgrace, by a voluntary reſignation 
of his employments. The Earl of Harrington ſuc- 
ceeded him as Secretary of State. The Duke of 
Bedford was appointed firit Lord of the Admiralty, 
and the Earl of Cheſterfield declared Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Lords Gower and Cobham were 
re-eſtabliſhed in the offices they had reſigned : Mir. 
Lyttelton was admitted as a Commuſſioner of the 
Treaſury ; even Sir John Hynde Cotton acceptcd of 
a place at Court; and Sir John Philips fat at the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, though he ſoon re- 
nounced this employment. This was rather a change 
of men than of meaſures, and turned out to the eaſe 
and advantage of the Sovereign ; for his views were 
no longer thwarted by an obſtinate oppoſition in Par- 
liament. The ſeſſion was opened on the twenty- 
eighth day of November, in the uſual manner. The 

ommons unanimouſly granted about fix millions 
and an half for the ſervice of the enſuing year, to be 
raiſed by the land, the malt, and the falt taxes, the 
finking fund, and an additional duty on wines. In 


January, 


the pu 
beral j 
© grat 


YC 
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| fanuary the Earl of Cheſterfield ſet out for the c H AP. 
Hague, with the character of Ambaſſador Extra- VE 
ordinary, to perſuade, if poſſible, the States-General 1744 
to engage heartily in the war. About the fame time, 
a treaty of quadruple alliance was ſigned at Warſaw, 
by the Queen of Hungary, the King of Poland, and 
the Maritime Powers. This was a mutual guarantee 
of the domimions belonging to the contracting par- 
ties: but his Poliſh Majeſty was paid for his con- 
currence, with an annual ſubſidy of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, two-thirds of which were de- 
frayed by England, and the remainder was diſburſed 
| by the United Provinces.* 
8 XIX. The buſineſs of the Britiſh Parliament An. 27:5, 
being diſcuſſed, the ſeſſion was cloſed in the begin- 
ning of May ; and, immediately after the prorogation, 
the King ſet out for Hanover, The death of the 
Emperor Charles VII. which happened in the month 
of January, had entirely changed the face of affairs 
in the Empire, and all the Princes of Germany were 
in commotion. The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, con- 
ſort to her Hungarian Majeſty, was immediately 
declared a candidate for the Imperial Crown; while 24 
his pretenſions were warmly oppoſed by the French uy: 
King and his allies. The Court of Vienna, taking | 
advantage of the late Emperor's death, ſent an army 17 
to invade Bavaria in the month of March, under It / 
| 


the conduct of General Bathiani, who routed the 
French and Palatine troops at Piiffenhoven: took | 
polleffion of Rain; ſurrounded and diſarmed fix MY. 
ouſand Heſſians in the neighbourhood of Ingold- ö 
ſadt; and drove the Bavarian forces out of the »Þ 
tectorate. The young Elector was obliged to aban- 6:50 


Robert Earl of Orford, late Prime Miniſter, died in March, after 1-20 
wing for a very ſhort time enjoyed a penſion of four thouſand we 
pounds granted by the Crown, in conſideration of his paſt ſervices, | 
Though he had for ſuch a length of time directed the application of : 
the publick treafore, his circumſtances were not affluent: he was li- 14 
\ beralin his diſpoſition, and had ſuch a number of rapacious dependents 14 
© pratiſy, that little was left for his own private occaſions. 
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3 O O K don his _ and retire to Augſburgh, where lie h 
II. found himſelf in danger of loſing all his dominions, } 
1:45. In this emergency, he yielded to the earneſt ſollici. tl 


tations of the Empreſs his mother, enforced by the 
advice of his uncle, the Elector of Cologn, and of 
his General, Count Seckendorff, who exhorted him 


to be reconciled to the Court of Vienna. A nego- Pi 
ciation was immediately begun at Fueſſen, where, in th 
April, the treaty was concluded. The Queen con- lic 
ſented to recognize the Imperial dignity as having th 
been veſted in the perſon of his father; to acknow- fer 
ledge his mother as Empreſs Dowager ; to reſtore be! 
his dominions, with all the fortreſſes, artillery, ſtores, tie 
and ammunition which ſhe had taken : on the other def 
hand, he renounced all claim to the ſucceſſion of Pri 
her father, and became guarantee of the pragmatick ber 
ſanction: he acknowledged the validity of the clec- till 
toral vote of Bohemia in the perſon of the Queen; Was 
and engaged to give his voice for the Grand Duke, fine 
at the enſuing election of a King of the Romans. WW and 
Until that ſhould be determined, both parties agreed day 
that Ingoldſtadt ſhould be garriſoned by neutral BF five 
troops; and that Braunau and Schardingen, with all Wl the 
the country lying between the Inn and the Salta Hifi 
ſhould remain in the Queen's poſſeſſion, thougi vol 
without prejudice to the civil government, or the Wi was 
Elector's revenue. In the mean time he diſmiſſed attac 
the auxiliaries that were in his pay, and they were I butt 
permitted to retire without moleſtation. wicht 
$ XX. The Court of Vienna had now ſecured df fo 
the votes of all the Electors, except thoſe of Bran- «ama 
denburgh and the Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, France Wind. 
aſſembled a powerful army in the neighbourhood of {vere 1 
Franckfort, in order to influence the election. But ef ca 
the Auſtrian army, commanded by the Grand Duke ¶meaſu 
in perſon, marched thither from the Danube ; and Hbarin; 
the Prince of Conti was obliged to repaſs the Rhine plagt 
at Nordlingen. Then the Grand Duke repaired to Ig 
tue ba 


Franckfort, where, on the ſecond day of * 
e 
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he was by a majority of voices declared King of thec H AP. f 
Romans, and Emperor of Germany. Meanwhile VIII. f 
the King of Pruſſia had made great progreſs in the 1543. | 
conquett of Sileſia. The campaign began in Janua- 
rv, when the Hungarian inſurgents were obliged to 
retire into Moravia, In the following month the 
Pruſhan General Lehwald defeated a body of twelve 
thouſand Auitrians, commanded by General Helſ- 
nich; the town of Ratibor was taken by aſſault; and 
the King entered Siletia, in May, at the head of 
ferenty thouſand men. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
being joined by the Duke of Saxe-Weſſenfels and 
twenty thouſand Saxons, penetrated into Sileſia by the 
defiles of Landihut; and were attacked by his 
Pruſſian Majeſty in the plains of Striegan, near Fried- 
berg. The battle was maintained from morning 
ill noon, when the Saxons giving way, Prince Charles 
was obliged to retire with the loſs of twelve thou- 
land men, and a great number of colours, ſtandards, 
and artillery. This victory, obtained on the fourth 
day of June, complete as it was, did not prove deci- 
hve; for, though the victor transferred the ſeat of 
the war into Bohemia, and maintained his army by 
raſing contributions in that country, the Auſtrians 


hn Wl '<lolved to hazard another engagement. Their aim 
e uss to ſurprize him in his camp at Sohr, which they 
1 Wi {tacked on the thirtieth of September, at day-break ; 


but they met with ſuch a warm reception, that not- 
whſtanding their repeated efforts during the ſpace 
of four hours, they were repulſed with conſiderable 
damage, and retreated to Jaromire, leaving five thou- 
ce End killed upon the ſpot, befides two thouſand that 
of ere taken, with many ſtandards, and twenty pieces 
But of cannon. The loſs of this battle was in a great 
uke I meaſure owing to the avarice of the irregulars, who 
and I laring penetrated into the Pruſſian camp, began to 
ne WiPlage with great eagerneſs, giving the King an op- 
J to bortunity to rally his diſordered troops, and reſtore 
ber, e battle: nevertheleſs, they retired with the plun- 

he L 2 der 
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officers of his chancery, his own ſecretary, and all the 
papers of his cabinet. 

XXI. After this action his Pruſſian Majeſty 
returned to Berlin, and breathed nothing but peace 
and moderation. In Auguſt he had ſigned a con- 
vention with the King of Great-Britain, who becamt 
guarantee of his poſſeſſions in Sileſia, as yielded by 
the treaty of Breſlau; and he promiſed to vote for 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany at the election of an 
Emperor. This was intended as the baſis of a more 
general accommodation. But he now pretended to 
have received undoubted intelligence, that the King 
of Poland and the Queen of Hungary had agreed to 
mvade Brandenburgh with three different armies; 
and that, for this purpoſe, his Polſh Majeſty had de- 
manded of the Czarina the ſuccours ſtipulated by 
treaty between the two Crowns. Alarmed, or ſeem- 
ingly alarmed, at this information, he ſollicited the 
Maritime Powers to fulfil their engagements, and 
interpole their good offices with the Court of Peterl- 
burgh. Yet, far from waiting for the reſult of theſe 
remonitrances, he made a ſudden irruption into Lu- 
ſatia, took poſſeſſion of Gorlitz, and obliged Prince 
Charles of Lorraine to retire before Iim into Bo- 
hemia. Then he entercd Leipfick, and laid Saxony 
under contnbution. The King of Poland, unable 
to reſiſt the torrent, quitted his capital, and took 
refuge in Prague. His troops, reinforced by a body 
of Auſtrians, were defeated at Pirna on the tifteenth 
day of December; and his Pruſſian Majeſty became 
maſter of Dreiden without further oppoſition. The 
King of Poland, thus deprived of his hereditary 
dominions, was fain to acquieſce in ſuch terms 4 
the conqueror thought proper to impoſe ; and the 
treaty of Dreſden was concluded under the media- 
tion of his Britannick Majeſty. By this convention 


the King of Pruſſia retained all the contributions he 


had levied in Saxony; and was entitled to a million 
0: 
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of German Crowns, to be paid by his Poliſh Ma- HA P. 


jeſty at the next fair of Leipſick. He and the VIII. 
Elector Palatine conſented to acknowledge the Grand 
Duke as Emperor of Germany; and this laſt con- 
firmed to his Prufſian Majeſty certain privileges 
de nan evocando, which had been granted by the late 
Emperor, with regard to ſome territories poſſeſſed 
by the King of Pruſſia, though not belonging to the 
electorate of Brandenburgh. Immediately after the 
ratification of this treaty, the Pruſſian troops evacu- 
ated Saxony ; and the peace of Germany was re- 
ſtored. 

XXII. Though the French King could not 
prevent the elevation of the Grand Duke to the 
Imperial throne, he reſolved to humble the Houſe 
of Auſtria, by making a conqueſt of the Nether- 
lands. A prodigious army was there aſſembled, 
under the auſpices of Mareſchal Count de Saxe; 
and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with the Dauphin, 
arriving in the camp, they inveſted the ſtrong town 
of Tournay on the thirtieth day of April. The 
Dutch garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand men, 
commanded by the old Baron Dorth, who made a 
vigorous defence. The Duke of Cumberland aſ- 
ſumed the chief command of the allied army aſſem- 
bled at Soignies: he was aflifted with the advice of 
the Count Konigſeg, an Auſtrian General, and the 
Prince of Waldeck, commander of the Dutch forces. 
Their army was greatly inferior in number to that 
of the enemy; nevertheleſs, they reſolved to march 
to the relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced 
to Leuſe; and on the twenty-eighth day of April 
took poſt at Maulbre, in fight of the French army, 
which was encamped on an eminence, from the vil- 
lage of Antoine to a large wood beyond Vezon, 
having Fontenoy in their tront. Next day was em- 
ployed by the Allies in driving the enemy from ſome 
outpoſts, and clearing the defiles through which 
they were obliged to advance to the attack; _ 
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BO o Kthe French completed their batteries, and made the 


II. 


moſt formidable preparations for their reception. 


On the thirtieth day of April, the Duke of Cum- 


1745. 


berland, having made the proper diſpoſitions, began 
his march to the enemy at two o'clock in the morn. 
ing: a briſk cannonade enſued ; and about nine 
both armies were engaged. The Britiſh infantry 
drove the French beyond their lines: but the left 
wing failing in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, 
and the cavalry forbearing to advance on the flanks, 
they meaſured back their ground with ſome difor- 
der, from the prodigious fire of the French batte- 
ries, They rallied, however, and returning to the 


charge with redoubled ardour, repulſed the enemy 


to their camp with great ſlaughter; but, being 
wholly unſupported by the other wing, and expoſed 
both in front and flank to a dreadful fire, which did 

eat execution, the Duke was obliged to make the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for a retreat about three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and this was effected in tolerable 
order. The battle was fought with great obſtinacy, 
and the carnage on both ſides was very conſiderable. 
The Allies loſt about twelve thouſand men, including 
a good number of officers ; among theſe were Lieu- 
tenant-General Campbell, and Major General Pon- 
ſonby. The victory coſt the French almoſt an equa! 
number of lives; and no honour was loſt by the 
vanquiſhed, Had the Allies given battle on the pre- 
ceding day, before the enemy had taken their mea- 
ſures, and received all their reinforcements, they 
might have ſucceeded in their endeavours to relieve 
Tournay. Although the attack was generally judged 
raſh and precipitate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian 
troops fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, 
that if they had been properly ſuſtained by the Dutch 
forces, and their flanks covered by the cavalry, the 
French, in all likelihood, would have been obliged 


to abandon their enterprize. The Duke of Cum- 


berland left his fick and wounded to the * 
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of the victors; and retiring to Aeth, encamped incu AP. 


an advantageous fituation at Leſſines. The garri- 
{on of Tournay, though now deprived of all hope of 


F {uccour, maintained the place to the twenty-firit 


day of June, when the Governor obtained an ho- 


| nourable capitulation. After the conqueſt of this 


frontier, which was diſmantled, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, apprehending the enemy had a defign upon 
Ghent, ſent a detachment of four thouſand men to 
reinforce the garriſon of that city : but they fell into 
an ambuſcade at Pas-du-mele ; and were killed or 
taken, except a few dragoons that eſcaped to Oſtend: 
on hat very night, which was the twelfth of June, 
Ghent was ſurpriſed by a detachment of the French 
army. Then they inveſted Oſtend, which, though 
defended by an Engliſh garriſon, and open to the 


VIII. 
— 
1744. 


ſea, was, after a ſhort ſiege, ſurrendered by capitula- 


tion on the fourteenth day of Auguſt. Dender- 
monde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth, under- 
went the ſame fate ; while the allied army lay en- 
trenched beyond the canal of Antwerp. The French 
King having fubdued the greateſt part of the Aus 
ſtrian Netherlands, returned to Paris, which he en- 


| tered in triumph. 


XXIII. The campaign in Italy was unpropi- 
tious to the Queen of Hungary and the King of Sar- 
dinia. Count Gages paſſed the Apennines, and en- 
tered the State of Lucca: from thene he proceeded 
by the Eaſtern coaſt of Genoa to Leſtride-Levante. 
The junction of the two armies was thus accom- 
pliſhed, and reinforced with ten thouſand Genoeſe : 
meanwhile Prince Lobkowitz decamped from Mo- 
dena and took poſt at Parma : but he was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by Count Schuylemberg, and ſent to com- 
mand the Auſtrians in Bohemia. The Spaniards 
entered the Milaneſe without further oppoſition. 
Count Gages, with thirty thouſand men, took poſ- 
lefſion of Serravalle ; and advancing towards Pla- 
centia, obliged the Auſtrians to retire under the 
| cannon 
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B O O KCannon of Tortona: but when Don Philip, at the 


IT. 
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head of forty thouſand troops, made himſelf maiicy 
of Acqui, the King of Sardinia and the Auſtrian 
General, unable to ſtem the torrent, retreated be- 
hind the Tanaro. The ſtrong citadei of Tortona 
was taken by the Spaniards, who hkewile reduced 
Parma and Placentia ; and forcing the patlage of the 
Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian Majeſty to take 
ſhelter on the other fide of the Po. Then Paria 
was won by ſcalade; and the city of Milan ſubmit- 
ted to the Infant, though the Auſtrian garriton fill 
maintained the citadel ; all Piedmont, on both ſides 
of the Po, as far as Turin, was reduced, and even 
that capital threatened with a ſiege ; ſo that by the 
month of October the territories belonging to the 
Houle of Auſiria, in Italy, were wholly ſubdued ; 
and the King of Sardinia ſtripped of all his domi— 
nions: yet he continued firm and true to his en— 
gagements, and deaf to all propolals of a leparate 
accommodation. | 

S XXIV. The naval tranſactions of Great-Britain 
were in the courſe of tius year remarkably ſpirited. 
In the Mediterranean, Admiral Rowley had fuc- 
ceeded Matthews in the command: Savona, Genoa, 
Final, St. Remo, with Batiia, the capital of Cor- 
ſica, were bombarded : ſeveral Spanith ſhips were 
taken: but he could not prevent the ſafe arrival of 
their rich Havannah ſquadron at Corunna. Com- 
modore Barnet, in the Eaſt-Indies, made prize ot 
ſeveral French hips, richly laden; and Commodore 
Townſhend, in the latitude of Martinico, took about 
thirty merchant {hips belonging to the enemy, un- 
der convoy of four {hips of war, two of which werc 
defirayed. The Englith privateers likewiſe met with 
uncommon ſucceſs. But the moſt important 
atchievement- was the conqueit of Louiſbourg on 
the iſle of Cape- Breton, in North-America: a place 
of. great conſequence, which the French bad fortiſied 
at a, prodigioys expence. The ſcheme of e 
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by their general atlembly, and approved by his 
Majeſty, who ſent inſtructions to Commodore War- 
ren, ſtationed off the Leeward Iſlands, to ſail for 
the northern parts of America, and co-operate with 
the forces of New-England in this expedition. A 
body of fix thouſand men was formed under the 
conduct of Mr. Pepperel, a trader of Piſcataquay, 
whole influence was extenſtve in that country; 
though he was a man of little or no education, and 
utterly unacquainted with military operations. In 
April Mr. Warren arrived at Canſo with ten ſhips 
of war; and the troops of New-England being em- 
barked in tranſports, ſailed immediately for the ifle 
of Cape-Breton, where they landed without oppoſi- 
tion. The enemy abandoncd their grand battery, 
which was detached from the town: and the imme- 
diate ſeizure of it contributed in a good meaſure to 
the ſucceſs of the enterprize. While the American 
troops, reinforced by cight hundred marines, carried 
on their approaches by land, the ſquadron blocked 
up the place by ſea in ſuch a manner, that no ſuc- 
cours could be introduced. A French ſhip of tle 
line, with ſome ſmaller veſſels deſtined for the relief 
of the garriſon, were intercepted and taken by the 
Britiſh cruiſers; and, indeed, the reduction of 
Louifbourg was chiefly owing to the vigilance and 
tivity of Mr, Warren, one of the braveſt and beſt 
omicers in the ſervice of England. The operations 
of the ſiege were whoily conducted by the engineers 
and officers who commanded the Britiſh marines; 
and the Americans, being ignorant of war, were con- 
tented to act under their directions. The town be- 
ing confiderably damaged by the bombs and bullets 
of the beſiegers, and the garriſon deſpairing of re- 
lief, the Governor capitulated on the ſeventeenth 
day of June, when the city of Louiſbourg, and the 
ile of Cape-Breton, were ſurrendered to his Britan- 
ack Majeſty. The garriſon and inhabitants engaged 
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BO O Kthat they would not bear arms for twelve month; 
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againſt Great-Britain or her allies; and being em- 
barked in fourteen cartel ſhips, were tranſported to 
Rochefort. In a few days after the turrender of 
Louiſbourg, two French Eaſt-India thips, and an- 
other from Peru, laden with treaſure, ſailed into the 
harbour, on the ſuppoſition that it ſtill belonged to 
France, and were taken by the Engliſh ſquadron. 
XXV. The news of this conqueſt being tranſ- 
mitted to England, Mr. Pepperel was preferred to 
the dignity of a Baronet of Great-Britain, and con- 
gratulatory addreſſes were preſented to the King on 
the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms. The poſſeſſion 
of Cape-Breton was, doubtleſs, a valuable acqui- 
fition to Great-Britain. It not only diſtreſſed the 
French 1n their fiſhery and navigation, but removed 
all fears of encroachment and rivalthip from the 


Engliſh fiſhers on the banks of Newfoundland. It 


freed New-England from the terrors of a dangerous 
neighbour ; over-awed the Indians of that country; 
and ſecured the poſſeſſion of Acadia to the crown of 
Great-Britain. The plan of this conqueſt was ori- 
ginally laid by Mr. Auchmuty, judge-advocate of 
the court of Admiralty in New-England. He de- 
monſtrated, that the reduction of Cape-Breton would 
put the Engliſh in ſole poſſeſſion of the fiſhery of 
North-America, which would annually return to 
Great-Britain two millions ſterling for the manutac- 
rures yearly ſhipped to the plantations; employ 
many thoutand families that were otherwiſe unſer- 
viceable to the publick : increaſe the ſhipping and 
mariners : extend navigation; cut off all communi- 
cation between France and Canada by the river St. 
Laurence; ſo that Quebeck would fall of courſe 
into the hands of the Engliſh, who might expel the 
French entirely from America, open a corretpon- 
dence with the remote Indians, and render them- 
{elves maſters of the profitable fur-trade, which was 


now engroſſed by the enemy. The natives of New. 
Eygland 
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England acquired great glory from the ſucceſs ofc HAP. 


this enterprize. Britain, which had in ſome inſtances VIII. 


behaved like a ſtepmother to her own colonies, was 
now convinced of their importance ; and treated 
thoſe as brethren whom ſhe had too long conſidered 
as aliens and rivals. Circumſtanced as the nation 
is, the legiſlature cannot too tenderly cheriſh the 


intereſts of the Britiſh plantations in America. They 


are inhabited by a brave, hardy, induſtrious peo- 
ple, animated with an active ſpirit of commerce; 
inſpired with a noble zeal for liberty and indepen- 
dence. The trade of Great-Britain, clogged with 
heavy taxes and impoſitions, has for ſome time lan- 
ouiſhed in many valuable branches. The French 
have underſold our cloths, and ſpoiled our markets 
in the Levant. Spain is no longer ſupplied as uſual 
with the commodities of England : the exports to 
Germany muſt be confiderably diminiſhed by the 
miſunderſtanding between Great-Britain and the 
Houſe of Auſtria; conſequently, her greateſt re- 
ſource muſt be in her communication with her own 
colonies, which conſume her manufactures, and 
make immenſe returns in ſugar, rum, tobacco, 
fiſh, timber, naval ſtores, iron, furs, drugs, rice, 
and indigo. The ſouthern plantations. likewiſe pro- 
duce filk ; and with due encouragement might fur- 
mſh every thing that could be expected from the 
moſt fertile ſoil and the happieſt climate. The con- 
tinent of North-America, if properly cultivated, will 
prove an inexhauſtible fund of wealth and ſtrength to 
Great-Britain ; and perhaps it may become the laſt 
alylum of Britiſh liberty. When the nation is enſlaved 
by domeſtick deſpotiſm or foreign dominion ; when 
her ſubſtance is waſted, her ſpirit broke, and the 
lavs and conſtitution of England are no more ; then 
thoſe colonies, ſent off by our fathers, may receive 


and entertain their ſons as hapleſs exiles, and ruined 
refupees, 
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Book {I XXVI. While the continent of Europe and the 


_— 


iſles of America were thus expoſed to the ravages of 


Oe Is and ſubjected to ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, 


Great-Britain underwent a dangerous convuliion in 
her own bowels. The ſon of the Chevalier de St. 
George, fired with ambition, and animated with tur 
hope of aſcending the throne of his anceſtors, re. 
ſolved to make an effort for that purpoſe, which, 
though it might not be crowned with ſucceſs, ſhoulil 
at leaſt aſtoniſh all Chriſtendom. The Jacobites in 
England and Scotland had promſed, that if he would 
land in Britain at the head of a regular army, they 
would ſupply him with provitions, carriages, and 
horſes, and a great number of them declared they 
would take up arms, and join his ſtandard : but 
they diſapproved of his coming over without forces, 
as a dangerous enterprize, that would in all proba- 
bility end 1n the ruin of himſelf and all his adherents, 
This advice, including an exact detail of his father's 
intereſt, with the diſpoſitions of his particular friend; 
in every town and county, was tranſmitted to Lon- 
don in January, in order to be forwarded to Prince 
Charles: but the perſon with whom it was entruſted 
could find no ſafe method of conveyance ; ſo that 
he ſent it back to Scotland, from whence it was dil- 
patched to France; but before it reached Par, 
Charles had left that kingdom. Had the paper 
come to his hands in due time, perhaps he would 
not have embarked in the undertaking, though he 
was ſtimulated to the attempt by many concurring 
motives. Certain it is, he was cajoled by the fan- 
guine miſrepreſentations of a few adventurers, who 
hoped to profit by the expedition. They aftured 
him, that the whole nation was diſaffected to the 
reigning family : that the people could no longer 
bear the immenſe load of taxes, which was daily in- 
creafing ; and that the moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the kingdom would gladly ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of crowding to his ſtandard. On the other hand, 


he 
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he knew the Britiſh government had taken ſomec y a p, 
effectual ſteps to alienate the friends of his houſe VIII. 10 
frem the principles they had: hitherto profeſſed. "MY | | 
Some of them had accepted poſts and penſions: | 
ethers were preferred in the army; and the Parlia- 
ment were ſo attached to the reigning family, that 
he had nothing to hope from their deliberations. He 
expected no material ſuccour from the Court of | 
France: he foreſaw that delay would diminiſh the \ 
number of his adherents in Great-Britain ; and, 
therefore, reſolved to ſeize the preſent occaſion, which 
in many reſpects was propitious to his deſign. With- 
out doubt, had he been properly ſupported, he could 
not nave found a more favourable opportunity of 
exciting an inteſtine commotion in Great-Britain : 
for Scotland was quite unfurniſhed with troops; 
King George was in Germany ; the Duke of Cum- * 
berland, at the head of the Britiſh army, was em- | 
ployed in Flanders, and great part of the High- | 
landers were keen for inſurrection. Their natural =. 
principles were on this occaſion ſtimulated by the | 
ſuggeſtions of revenge. At the beginning of the 
war a regiment of thoſe people had been formed, 
and tranſported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to 
Flanders. Before they were embarked, a number 
of them deſerted with their arms, on pretence that 
they had been decoyed into the ſervice, by promiſes 
and aſſurances that they ſhould never be ſent abroad; 
and tlus was really the caſe. They were overtaken 
by a body of horſe, perſuaded to ſubmit, brought 
back to London pinioned like malefactors, and tried 
for deſertion. Three were ſhot to death in terrorem ; 
and the reſt were ſent in exile to the plantations. 
Thoſe who ſuffered were perſons of ſome conſequence 
in their own country; and their fate was deeply re- 
ſented by the clans to which they belonged. It was 
conſidered as a national outrage: and tlie High- 
landers, who were naturally vindictive, waited impa- 
nently for an opportunity of vengeance. | 
XXVII. 
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BOOK XXVII. The young Pretender being furniſhe( bi 


II. with a ſum of money, and a ſupply of arms, on his fc 
1745. Private credit, without the knowledge of the French 


Court, wrote letters to his friends in Scotland, ex- v0 
plaining his deſign and ſituation, intimating the b 
place where he intended to land, communicating a tl 
private ſignal, and aſſuring them he ſhould be with B 


them by the middle of June. Theſe precautions Ni 
being taken, he embarked on board of a ſmall fr- fi 

e at Port St. Nazaire, accompamied by the Mar- re 
quis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, Sir ol 
John Macdonald, with a few other Iriſh and Scot- th 


tiſh adventurers; and ſetting fail on the fourteenth th 
of July, was joined off Belleifle by the Eliſabeth, a pe 
French ſhip of war, mounted with ſixty-ſix guns, pr 
as his convoy.“ Their deſign was to fail round ta 


Ireland, and land in the Weſtern part of Scotland: fr 
but falling in with the Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of the 00 
line, a very obſtinate and bloody action enſued. The pe 
Eliſabeth was ſo diſabled that ſhe could not proſe- pr 
cute the voyage, and with difficulty reached the har- ar! 


bour of Breſt; but the Lion was ſhattered to ſuch en 
a degree, that ſhe floated like a wreck upon the wa- he 
ter. The diſaſter of the Eliſabeth was a great miſ- L. 
fortune to the Adventurer, as by her being diſabled tic 
he loſt a great quantity of arms, and about one hun- wi 
dred able officers, who were embarked on board of of 
her for the benefit of his expedition. Had this ſhip ab 
arrived in Scotland, ſhe could eaſily have reduced bo 
Fort-William, ſituated in the midft of the clans at- lit 
tached to the Stuart family. Such a conqueſt, by cla 
giving luſtre to the Prince's arms, would have allured ey 
many to his ſtandard, who were indifferent in poinc co 
of principle; and encouraged a great number of off 
Highlanders to join him, who were reſtricted by the an 
apprehenſion, that their wives and families * ” 
= 

pet 

The Eliſabeth, a King's ſhip, was procured as a convoy, by the tua 


intereſt of Mr. Walſh, an Iriſh merchant at Nantes; and on board 
of her fifty French young gentlemen embarked as volunteers. 
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be ſubject to inſults from the Engliſh garriſon of this c H Ar. 
fortreſs. Prince Charles, in the frigate, continued his VIII. 
\ courſe to the weſtern iſles of Scotland. After a 14z;. 
voyage of eighteen days he landed on a little iſland 
between Barra and South-Inſt, two of the Hebrides: 
then he reimbarked, and in a few days arrived at 
Borodale in Arnſacy, on the confines of Lochnan- 
nach, where he was 1n a little time joined by a con- 
ſiderable number of hardy mountaineers, under their 
reſpective chiefs or leaders. On the nineteenth day 
of Auguſt, the Marquis of Tullibardine erected 
the Pretender's ſtandard at Glenſinnan. Some of 
thoſe, however, on whom Charles principally de- 
pended, now ſtood aloof, either fluctuating in their 
principles, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the under- 
taking, or ſtartled at the remonſtrances of their 
fnends, who did not fail to repreſent, in aggravated 
colours, all the danger of embarking in ſuch a deſ- 
perate enterprize. Had the government acted with 
proper vigour when they received intelligence of his 
arrival, the Adventurer maſt have been cruſhed in 
embrio, before any confiderable number of his ad- 
herents could have been brought together : but the 
Lords of the Regency ſeemed to ſhght the informa- 
tion, and even to ſuſpect the integrity of thoſe by 
whom it was conveyed. They were ſoon convinced 
of their miſtake. Prince Charles having aſſembled 
about twelve hundred men, encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort-William; and immediately hoſti- 
lities were commenced. A handful of Keppoch's 
clan, commanded by Major Donald Mac Donald, 
even before they joined the Pretender, attacked two 
companies of new raiſed ſoldiers, who, with their 
officer, were diſarmed after an obſtinate diſpute : 
another Captain of the King's forces, falling into 
their hands, was courteonſly diſmiſſed with one of 
the Pretender's manifeſtos, and a paſſport for his 18 
perſonal ſafety. The adminiſtration was now effec- jo 
1 tually alarmed. The Lords of the Regency iſſued 
a pro- 
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B O O Ka proclamation, offering a reward of thirty thoufind 
u. pounds to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the 
1745, Prince-Adventurer. The fame price was tet upon 

the head of the Elector of Hanover, in a proclam- 
tion publiſhed by the Pretender. A courier wa; 
diſpatched to Holland, to haiten the return of his 
Majeſty, who arrived in England about the latter 
end of Auguſt. A requiſition was made of the {ix 
thouſand Dutch auxiliaries ; and ſeveral Britiſh regj- 
ments were recalled from the Netherlands. A loyal 
addreſs was preſented to the King by the city of 
London ; and the merchants of this metropolis re- 
ſolved to raiſe two regiments at their own expence. 
Orders were iflued to keep the trained-bands in 
readineſs; to array the militia of Weſtminſter ; and 
inſtructions to the ſame effect were ſent to all the 
Lords-Lieutenants of the countics throughout the 
kingdom. The principle noblemen of the nation 
made a tender of their ſervices to their Sovereign; 
and ſome of them received commiſſions to levy regi- 
ments towards the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. Bo- 
dies of volunteers were incorporated in London, and 
many other places; afjociations were formed, large 
contributions raiſed in different towns, counties, 
and communities; and a great number of eminent 
merchants in London agreed to ſupport the publick 
credit, by receiving, as uſual, Bank notes in pay- 
ment for the purpoſes of traffick. The Proteliant 
clergy of all denominations exerted themſelves with 
extraordinary ardour, in preaching againit the reli- 
gion of Rome and the Pretender; and the friends 
of the government were encouraged, animated, and 
| confirmed in their principles, by ſeveral ſpiritual 
| productions publithed for the occaſion. | 

. $ XXVIIL. In a word, the bulk of the nation 

ſeemed unammouſly bent upon oppoſing the enter- 
prize of the Pretender, who nevertheſeſs, had al- 
ready made ſurpriſing progreſs. His arrival in Scot- 
land was - ſooner confirmed, than Sir John * 

| who 
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aſſembled what force he could bring together, and 
advanced againſt the rebels. Underſtanding, how- 
ever, that they had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong paſs, 


he changed his route, and proceeded northwards 


as far as Inverneſs, leaving the capital and the ſouth- 
ern parts of North-Britain wholly expoſed to the 
incurſions of the enemy. The Highlanders forth- 
with marched to Perth, where the Chevalier de St. 
George was proclaimed King of Great-Britain, and 
the publick money ſeized for his uſe: the ſame ſteps 
were taken at Dundee and other places. Prince 
Charles was joined by the nobleman who aſſumed 
the title of Duke of Perth, the Viſcount Strathal- 
lan, Lord Nairn, Lord George Murray, and many 
perſons of diſtinction, with their followers. The 
Marquis of Tullibardine, who had accompanied 
him from France, took poſſeſſion of Athol, as heir 
of blood to the titles and eſtates which his younger 
brother enjoyed in conſequence of his attainder ; and 
met with ſome ſucceſs in arming the tenants for the 
ſupport of that cauſe which he avowed. The rebel 
army being conſiderably augmented, though very 
ll provided with arms, croſſed the Forth in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling, and advanced towards 
Edinburgh, where they were joined by Lord Elcho, 
lon of the Earl of Wemys, and other perſons of ſome 
diſtinction. On the ſixteenth day of September 
Charles ſummoned the town to ſurrender. The 
inhabitants were divided by faction, and diſtracted 
by fear: the place was not in a poſture of defence, 
and the magiſtrates would not expoſe the people to 
the uncertain iſſue of an aſſault. Several deputa- 
tons were ſent from the town to the Pretender, in 


order to negociate terms of capitulation. In the 


mean time, one of the gates being opened for the 
admiſſion of a coach, Cameron of Lochiel, one of 
the moſt powerful of the Highland chiefs, ruſhed 


to the place with a party of his men, and ſecured 
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BO OKit without oppoſition. Next morning the whole 
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rebel army entered, and their Prince took poſſeſſion 


1746. Of the royal palace of Holyrood-houſe in the ſuburhs, 


Then he cauſed his father to be. proclaimed at the 
market-croſs; there alſo the manifeſto was read, in 
which the Chevalier de St. George declared his fon 
Charles, Regent of his dominions, promiſed to dif. 
folve the Union, and redreſs the grievances of Scot- 
land. His being in poſſeſſion of the capital encou- 
raged his followers, and added reputation to his 
arms: but the treaſure belonging to the two banks 
of that kingdom had been previouſly conveyed into 
the caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs, with a good garriſon, 


under the command of General Gueſt, an old office 


of experience and capacity. 

$ XXIX. During theſe tranſactions, Sir John 
Cope marched back from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, 
where he embarked with his troops, and on the 
ſeventeenth day of September landed at Dunbar, 
about twenty miles to the eaſtward of Edinburgh, 
Here he was joined by two regiments of dragoons 
which had retired with precipitation from the capital 
at the approach of the Highland army. With thi 
reinforcement, his troops amounted to near thre: 
thouſand men: and he began his march to Edin. 
burgh, 1n order to give battle to the enemy. Or 
the twentieth day of the month, he encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Preſton-pans, having the villag 
of Tranent in his front, and the ſea in his rear 
Early next morning he was attacked by the young 
Pretender, at the head of about two thouſand four 
hundred Highlanders half-armed, who charged them 
fword in hand with ſuch impetuoſity, that in les 
than ten minutes after the battle began, the King: 
troops were broken and totally routed. The dt 
goons fled in the utmoſt confuſion at the firſt onſet: 
the general officers having made ſome unſucceſſi 
efforts to rally them, thought proper to conſult the 


own fafery by an expeditious retreat towards Cole. 
| ſtream 


ſtream on the Tweed. All the infantry were either c H AP. 


killed or taken; and the colours, artillery, tents, VIII. 


baggage, and military cheſt fell into the hands of —_— 


the victor, who returned in triumph to Edinburgh. 
Never was victory more complete, or obtained at a 
ſmaller expence ; for not above fifty of the rebels loſt 
their lives in the engagement. Five hundred of the 
King's troops were killed on the field of battle; and 
among theſe Colonel Gardiner, a gallant officer, who 
diſdained to ſave his life at the expence of his ho- 
nour. When abandoned by his own regiment of 
dragoons, he alighted from his horſe, joined the in- 
fantry, and fought on foot, until he fell covered with 
wounds, in fight of his own threſhold. Prince 
Charles bore his good fortune with moderation. He 
prohibited all rejoicings for the victory he had ob- 
tained: the wounded ſoldiers were treated with 
humanity; and the officers were ſent into Fife and 
Angus, where they were left at liberty on their pa- 
role, which the greater part of them ſhamefully 
broke in the ſequel. From this victory the Pre- 
tender reaped manifold and important advantages. 
His followers were armed, his party encouraged, 
and his enemies intimidated. He was ſupplied with 
a train of field-artillery, and a conſiderable ſum of 
money, and faw himſelf poſſeſſed of all Scotland, 
except the fortreſſes, the reduction of which he could 
not pretend to undertake without proper imple- 
ments and engineers. After the battle he was joined 
by 2 ſmall , detachment from the Highlands; and 
lome chiefs, who had hitherto been on the reſerve, 
began to exert their influence in his favour. But 
he was not yet in a condition to take advantage of 
that conflernation which his late ſucceſs had dif- 
faſed through the kingdom of England. 
XXX. Charles continued to reſide in the palace 
of Holyrood-houſe ; * and took meaſures for cutting 
M 2 | ot 
* While he reſided at Edivburgh, fome of the Preſbyterizn Clergy 
dogunued to preich in the chucnes of that city, and pudlickly 
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BO © Koff the communication between the caſtle and the 


city. General Gueſt declared that he would demo- 


ua the city, unleſs the blockade ſhould be raiſed, 


ſo as that proviſion might be carried into the caſtle, 
After having waited the return of an expreſs which 
he had found means to diſpatch to Court, he began 
to put his threats in execution, by firing upon the 
town. Some houſes were beaten down, and ſeveral 
perſons killed even at the market-croſs. The citi- 
zens, alarmed at this diſaſter, ſent a deputation to 
the Prince, entreating him to raiſe the blockade; 
and he complied with their requeſt. He levied a 
regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. He 
impoſed taxes ; ſeized the-merchandize that was de- 
poſited in the King's warehouſes at Leith, and other 


places; and compelled the city of Glaſgow to ac- 


commodate him with a large ſum, to be repaid when 
the peace of the kingdom ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, 
The number of his followers daily increaſed: and 
he received conſiderable ſupplies of money, artillery, 
and ammunition, by ſingle ſhips that arrived from 
France, where his intereſt ſeemed to riſe in propor- 
tion to the ſucceſs of his arms. The greater and 


richer part of Scotland was averſe to his family and 


pretenſions: but the people were unarmed and un- 
diſciplined, conſequently paſſive under his dominion, 
By this time, however, the Prince-Pretender was 
joined by the Earl of Kilmarnock, the Lords Elcho, 
Balmerino, Ogilvy, Pitſligo; and the eldeſt fon of 
Lord Lovat had begun to aſſemble his father's clan, 
in order to reinforce the Victor, whoſe army lay 
encamped at Duddingſton, in the neighbourhood of 


Edinburgh. Kilmarnock and Balmerino were * 
0 


prayed for King George, without ſuffering the leaſt puniſhment ct 
moleſtation. One minifter in particular, of the name of Mac Vica, 
being iollicited by fome Highlanders to pray for their Prince, pio. 


- miſled to comply with their requeſt, and performed his promiſe in 


words to this effect: And as for the young Prince, who is come 
* hither in queſt of an earthly crown, grant, O Lord, that he niz 
(© ſpeedily receive a crown cf glory.“ 
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of broken and deſperate fortune: Elcho and Ogilvy c H AP. 
were ſons to the Earls of Wemys and Airly : ſo that VI 
their influence was far from being extenſive. Pitſhgo 
was a nobleman of a very amiable character, as well 
as of great perſonal intereſt; and great dependence 
was placed upon the power and attachment of Lord 
Lovat, who had entered into private engagements 
with the Chevalier de St. George, though he ſtill 
wore the maſk of loyalty to the government, and 
difavowed the conduct of his ſon when he declared 
for the Pretender. This old nobleman 1s the ſame 
Simon Fraſer whom we have had occaſion to men- 
tion as a partiſan and emiflary of the Court of St. 
Germain's, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and three. He had renounced his connexions with 
that family; and, in the rebellion immediately after 
the acceſſion of King George I. approved himſelf a 
warm friend to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Since that 
period he had been induced, by diſguſt and ambi- 
tion, to change his principles again, and was, in fe- 
cret, an enthuſiaſt in Jacobitiſm. He had greatly 
augmented his eſtate, and obtained a conſiderable 
intereſt in the Highlands, where, however, he was 
rather dreaded than beloved. He was bold, enter- 
prifing, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, and de- 
ceitful : but his character was chiefly marked by a 
ſpecies of low cunning and diſſimulation, which, 
however, overſhot his purpoſe, and contributed to 
his own ruin. While Charles reſided at Edinburgh, 
the Marquis de Guilles arrived at Montroſe, as En- 
voy from the French King, with ſeveral officers, ſome 
cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of ſmall arms for 
the uſe of that Adventurer. * 

of Y XXXI. While the young Pretender endea- 
voured to improve the advantages he had gained, 


1748. 


* He ſollicited, and is ſaid to have obtained of the Chevalier de St. 
George, the patent of a Dyke, and a commiſſion for being Lard- 


* heutenant of all the Highlands. 
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BO O Ktne Miniſtry of Great-Britain took every poſlibie 


IT. 
— 


meaſure to retard his progreſs. Several powerful 


7,3. Chiefs in the Highlands were attached to the go- 


vernment, and exerted themſelves in its defence, 
The Duke of Argyle began to arm his vaſlals ; but 


not before he had obtained the ſanction of the Le. 


giſlature. Twelve hundred men were raiſed by the 
Earl of Sutherland: the Lord Rae brought a conſi- 
derable number to the field : the Grants and Mon- 
roes appeared under their reſpective leaders for the 
ſervice of his Majeſty: Sir Alexander Macdonald 
declared for King George, and the Laird of Macleod 
ſent, two thouſand hardy iſlanders from Skie, to 
ſtrengthen the ſame intereſt. Theſe gentlemen, 
though ſuppoſed to be otherwiſe affected, were go- 
verned and directed by the advice of Duncan Forbes, 
Prefident of the College of Juſtice at Edinburgh ; 
a man of *xtenve knowledge, agrecable manners, 
and unblemiſhed integrity. He procured commiſ- 
ons for raiſing twenty independent companies, and 
ſome of theſe he beſtowed upon individuals who 
were either attached by principle, or engaged by 
promiſe, to the Pretender. He acted with inde- 
fatigable zeal for the intereſt of the reigning family; 
and greatly injured an opulent fortune in their ſer- 
vice. He confirmed ſeveral Chiefs who began to 
waver in their principles: ſome he actually converted 
by the energy of his arguments, and brought over 
to the athiftance of the government, which they had 
determined to oppoſe: others he perſuaded to re- 
main quiet, without taking any ſhare in the preſent 
troubles. Certain it is, this gentleman, by his in- 
duſtry and addreſs, prevented the inſurrection of ten 
thoufand Highlanders, who would otherwiſe have 
joined the Pretender; and, therefore, he may be faid 
to have been one great cauſe of that Adventurers 
miſcarriage, The Earl of Loudon repaired to In- 
verneſs, where he completed his regiment of High- 
landers ; directed the conduct of the clans who — 
taken 
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taken arms in behalf of his Majeſty; and, by hisc H AP. 
vigilance, over-awed the diſaffected Chieftains of that VIII. 
country, who nad not yet openly engaged in the re- 3745. 
bellion. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, fix 
thouſand Dutch tcoops* arrived in England, and 
three battalions of guards, with ſeven regiments of 
infantry, were recalled from Flanders, for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. They forthwith began their 
march to the North, under the command of General 
Wade, who received orders to aflemble an army, 
which procceded to Newcaſile. The Parliament 
meeting on the fixteenth day of October, his Majeſty 
gave them to underſtand, that an unnatural rebel- 
hon had broke out in Scotland, towards the ſup- 
preſſion of which he craved their advice and aſ- 
liſtance. He found both Houſes cordial in their 
addrefles, and zealous in their attachment to his 

rſon and government. The Commons forthwith 
ſuſpended the Habeas Corpus act; and ſeveral per- 
ſons were apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable 
practices. Immediately after the ſeſſion was opened, 
the Duke of Cumberland arrived from the Nether- 
lands, and was followed by another detachment of 
dragoons and infantry. The train-bands of Lon- 
don were reviewed by his Majeſty : the county regi- 
ments were completed; the volunteers, in different 
parts of the kingdom, employed themſelves induſ- 
tnouſly in the exerciſe of arms; and the whole Eng- 
liſh nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man againſt this 
formidable invader. The government, being appre- 
henfive of a deſcent from France, appointed Admiral 
Vernon to command a ſquadron in the Downs, to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy by ſea, eſpecially 
in the harbours of Dunkirk and Boulogn ; and his 


| They were compoſed of the forces who had been in garriſon at 
Tournay and Dendermonde when thoſe places were taken, and en- 
- diged by capitulation, that they ſhould not perform any military 
tunction before the firſt day of January in the year 1747; ſo they 


] could not have acted in England without the infringement of a ſolemn 
treaty, = 
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cers, and ammunition, deſtined for the ſervice of 
the Pretender in Scotland. 

XXII. This enterpriſing youth, having col. 
lected about five thouſand men, reſolved to make an 
irruption into England, which he accordingly entered 
by the Weſt Border on the fixth day of November. 
Carliſle was inveſted, and in leſs than three days fur- 
rendered: the keys were delivered to him at Bramp- 
ton, by the Mayor and Aldermen on their knees, 
Here he found a conſiderable quantity of arms : his 
father was proclaimed King of Great-Britain, and 
himſelf Regent, by the Magiſtrates in their forma- 
lities. General Wade being appriſed of his progreſs, 
decamped from Newcaſtle, and advanced acrols the 
country as far as Hexham, though the fields were 
covered with ſnow, and the roads almoſt impaſſable. 
There he received intelligence that Carliſle was re- 
duced, and forthwith returned to his former ſtation, 
In the mean time, orders were iſſued for aſſembling 
another army in Stafford{hire, under the command 
of Sir John Ligonier. Prince Charles, notwith- 
ſtanding this formidable oppoſition, determined to 
proceed. He had received aſſurances from France, 
that a conſiderable body of troops would be landed 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diverſion 
in his favour; and he never doubted but that he 
ſhould be joined by all the Englith malcontents, a 
ſoon as he could penetrate into the heart of the 
kingdom. Leaving a ſmall garriſon in the caſtle of 
Carliſle, he advanced to Penrith, marching on foot 
in the Highland garb, at the head of his forces; 
and continued his route through Lancaſter and Preſ- 
ton to Mancheſter, where, on the twenty-ninth day 
of the month, he eftabliſhed his head quarters. 
There he was joined by about two hundred Englith- 
men, who were formed into a regiment, under the 


command of Colonel Townley. The inhabitants 


ſeemed to receive him with marks of affection ; and 
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his arrival was celebrated by illuminations, and other HAP. 
publick rejoicings. His ſuppoled intention was to VIII. 
roſecute his march by the way of Cheſter into ">? 
Wales, where he hoped to find a great number of 
adherents : but all the bridges over the river Merſey 
being broken down, he choſe the route to Stockport, 
and forded the river at the head of his diviſion, 
though the water roſe to his middle. He paſſed 
through Macclesfield and Congleton ; and on the 
fourth day of December entered the town of Derby, 
in which his army was quartered, and his father pro- 
claimed with great formality. He had now advanced 
within one hundred miles of the capital, which was 
filled with terror and confuſion. Wade lingered in 
Yorkſhire : the Duke of Cumberland had aſſumed 
the command of the other army aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield. He had marched from 
Stafford to Stone; ſo that the rebels, in turning off 
from Aſhby to Derby, had gained a march be- 
tween him and London. Had Charles proceeded in 
his career with that expedition which he had hitherto 
uled, he might have made himſelf maſter of the 
metropolis, where he would have been certainly 
joined by a conſiderable number of his well-wiſhers, 
who waited impatiently for his approach: yet this 
exploit could not have been atchieved without ha- 
zarding an engagement, and running the riſque of 
being encloſed within three armies, each greatly ſu- 
perior to his own in number and artillery. Orders 
were given for forming a camp on Finchley-com- 
mon, where the king reſolved to take the field in 
perſon, accompanied by the Earl of Stair, Field- 
Mareſchal and Commander in Chief of the forces in 
I! South-Britain. Some Romiſh Prieſts were appre- 
, hended : the militia of London and Middleſex were 
1- kept in readineſs to march : double watches were 
ic Wi poſted at — city-gates, and ſignals of alarm ap- 
ts pointed, The volunteers of the city were incorpo- 
id ated into a regiment : the practitioners of the law, 
15 headed 
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and other communities, engaged in aſſociations; and 
even the managers of the theatres oftered to raiſe a 
body of their dependents for the ſervice of the go. 
vernment. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions and 
appearances of unaninuty, the trading part of the 
city, and thoſe concerned in the money-corporations, 
were overwhelmed with fear and dejection. They 
repoſed a very little confidence in the courage or dit 
cipline of their militia and volunteers: they had re- 
ceived intelligence that the French were employed 
in making preparations at Nunkirk and Calais for a 
deſcent upon England: they dreaded an inſurrection 
of the Roman Catholicks, and other friends of the 
Houſe of Stuart; and they reflected that the High- 
landers, of whom by this time they had conceived 
2 moſt terrible idea, were within four days' march of 
the capital. Alarmed by theſe conſiderations, they 
prognoſticated their own ruin in the approaching 
revolution; and their countenances exhibited the 
plaineſt marks of horror and deſpair. On the otlier 
hand, the Jacobites were elevated to an inſolence of 
hope, which wy were at. no pains to conceal ; while 
many people, who had no private property to loſe, 
and thought no change would be for the worle, 
waited the iſſue of this criſis with the moſt calm in- 
difference. 

IXXXIII. This ſtate of ſuſpence was of fhort 
duration. The young Pretender found himſelf mi- 
ſerably diſappointed in his expectations. He had 
now advanced into the middle of the kingdom, and 
except a few that joined him at Mancheſter, not à 
ſoul appeared in his behalf: one would have ima- 
gined that all the Jacobites of England had been 
annihilated. The Welch took no ſtep to excite an 
inſurrection in his favour: the French made no at. 
tempt towards an invaſion: his Court was divided 


into factions : the Highland Chiefs began to mur- 


mur, and their clans to be unruly : he faw — 
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with a handful of men hemmed in between two con- C HAP. 
ſiderable armies, in the middle of winter, and in a VIII. 
country diſaffected to his cauſe. He knew he could 
not proceed to the metropolis without hazarding a 
battle, and that a defeat would be attended with the 
inevitable deſtruction of himſelf and all his adhe- 
rents; and he had received information that his 
friends and officers had aſſembled a body of forces 
m the North, ſuperior in number to thoſe by whom 
he was attended. He called a council at Derby; 
and propoſed to advance towards London : the pro- 
poſal was ſupported by Lord Nairn with great vehe- 
mence ; but, after violent diſputes, the majority de- 
termined that they ſhould retrcat to Scotland with all 
poſſible expedition. Accordingly, they abandoned 
Derby on the fixth day of December, early in the 
morning, and meaſured back the route by which 
they had advanced. On the ninth their vanguard 
arrived at Mancheſter : on the twelfth they entered 
Preſton, and continued their march northwards. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who was encamped at 
Meriden, when firſt appriſed of their retreat, de- 
tached the horſe and dragoons in purſuit of them ; 
I while General Wade began his march from Ferry- 
5 bndge in Lancaſhire, with a view of intercepting 
- them in their route : but at Wakefield he under- 
ſtood that they had already reached Wigan: he, 
t therefore, repaired to his old poſt at Newcaſtle, af- 
- ter having detached General Oglethorpe, with his 
d horſe and dragoons, to join thoſe who had been ſent 
d off from the Dake's army. They purſued with ſuch 
a alacrity, that they overtook the rear of the rebels, 
. with which they ſkirmiſhed, in Lancaſhire. The 
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n militia of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland were raiſed 
n and armed by the Duke's order, to haraſs them in 
t- their march. The bridges were broken down, the 
d wads damaged, and the beacons lighted to alarm 
.de country. Nevertheleſs, they retreated regularly 


If vith their ſmall train of artillery, They were over- 
th | taken 
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B O O Ktaken at the village of Clifton, in the neighbourhogd 
II. of Penrith, by two regiments of dragoons. Theſe 
—>> alighted, and lined the hedges, in order to haraf 
part of the enemy's rear-guard, commanded by 

Lord John Murray ; who, at the head of the Mac. 
pherſons, attacked the dragoons {word in hand, and 
repulſed them with ſome loſs. On the nineteenth 

day of the month, the Highland army reached Car. 

liſle, where the majority of the Engliſh in the fer. 

vice of the Pretender were left, at their own deſire, 
Charles; having reinforced the garriſon of the place, 
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having thus accompliſhed one of the moſt ſurpriſing 
retreats that ever was performed. But the moſt re- 
markable circumſtance of this expedition, was the 
moderation and regularity with which thoſe ferocious 
people conducted themſelves in a country abound- 
ing with plunder. No violence was offered; no out- 
rage committed; and they were effectually reſtrained 
from the exerciſe of rapine. Notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive cold, the hunger, and fatigue to which 
they muſt have been expoſed, they left behind no 
fick, and loſt a very few ſtragglers; but retired with 
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deliberation, and carried off their cannon in the 
4 face of their enemy. The Duke of Cumberland 
inveſted Carliſle with his whole army on the twenty- 


firſt day of December, and on the thirtieth the 

iſon - ſurrendered on a ſort of capitulation made 
with the Duke of Richmond. The priſoners, amount- 
ing to about four hundred, were impriſoned in dit- 


| . : ferent gaols in England, and the Duke returned to 
k London. | 
( C XXXIV. The Pretender proceeded by the way 


of Dumfries to Glaſgow, from which laſt city he 
exacted ſevere contributions, on account of its at- 
tachment to the government, for whoſe ſervice 1 
had raiſed a regiment of nine hundred men unde! 
the command of the Earl of Home. Having con- 


tinued ſeveral days at Glaſgow, he advanced towards 
Stirling, 


croſſed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scotland, 
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Stirling, and was joined by ſome forces which had c HA p. 
been aſſembling in his abſence by Lords Lewis VIII. 
Gordon and John Drummond, brothers to the 
Dukes of Gordon and Perth. This laſt nobleman 
had arrived from France in November, with a 
{mall reinforcement of French and Inſh, and a 
commillion as General of theſe auxiharies. He 
fixed his head quarters at Perth, where he was re- 
inforced by the Earl of Cromartie, and other clans, 
to the number of two thouſand, and he was ac- 
commodated with a ſmall train of artillery. They 
had found means to ſurprize a ſloop of war at Mon- 
troſe, with the guns of which they fortified that 
harbour. They had received a conſiderable ſum of 
money from Spain. They took poſſeſſion of Dun- 
dee, Dumblaine, Downcaſtle, and laid. Fife under 
contribution. The Earl of Loudon remained at 
Inverneſs, with about two thouſand Highlanders in 
the ſervice of his Majeſty. He convoyed un 
lions to Fort-Auguſtus and Fort-William: he ſe- 
cured the perſon of Lord Lovat, who ſtill tempo- 
nſed, and at length this cunning veteran accom- 
pliſhed his eſcape. The Laird of Macleod, and 
Mr. Monro of Culcairn, being detached from In- 
rerneſs towards Aberdeenſhire, were ſurprized and 
routed by Lord Lewis Gordon at Inverary ; and that 
intereſt ſeemed to preponderate in the north of 
Scotland, Prince Charles being joined by Lord 
John Drummond, inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, 
in which General Blakeney commanded : but, his 
people were ſo little uſed to enterprizes of this 
kind, that they made very little progreſs in their 
ay MW Perations, | 

he y XXXV. By this time, a conſiderable body oc 
it. WI forces was aſſembled at Edinburgh, under the con- 
it duct of General Hawley, who determined to relieve 
ler Stirling-caſtle, and advanced to Linlithgow on the 
n- chirteenth day of January: next day his whole army 
as bendezvouſed at Falkirk, while the rebels were can- 
ng, 1 | | toned 
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day of the month, they began their march in tw 
columns to attack the King's forces, and hy 
forded the water of Carven, within three miles d 


. Hawley's camp, before he diſcovered their intention, 


Such was his obſtinacy, ſelf conceit, or contempt of 
the enemy, that he ſlighted the repeated intelligence 
he had received of their motions and deſign, firmy 
believing they durſt not hazard an engagement. At 
length, perceiving they had occupied the rifing 
ground to the ſouthward of Falkirk, he ordered hi 
cavalry to advance, and drive them from the emj. 
nence ; while his infantry formed, and were drawn up 
in order of battle. The Highlanders kept up ther 
fire, and took aim ſo well, that the aſſailants were 
broke by the firſt volley: they retreated with preci. 
— and fell in amongſt the infantry, which wen 


ikewiſe diſcompoſed by the wind and rain beating 


with great violence in their faces, wetting their poy- 
der, and diſturbing their eye-ſight. Some of the 
dragoons rallied, and advanced again to the charge, 
with part of the infantry which had not been en. 
gaged : then the Pretender marched up at the head 
of his corps de reſerve, conſiſting of the regiment 
of Lord John Drummond, and the Iriſh piquets, 
Theſe reinforcing the Camerons and the Stuarts in 
the front line, immediately obliged the dragoons to 
give way a ſecond time; and they again diſordered 
the foot in their retreat. They ſet fire to their camp, 
and abandoned Falkirk with their baggage and train, 
which laſt had never reached the field of battle. 
The rebels followed their firſt blow, and great part 
of the Royal army, after one irregular diſcharge, 
turned their backs, and fled in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. In all probability few or none of them 
would have eſcaped, had not General Huſke, and 
Brigadier Cholmondeley, rallied part of ſome reg. 


ments, and made a gallant ſtand, which favoured 


the retreat of the reſt to Falkirk, from whence they 
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the rebels: but their loſs of men did not exceed 
three hundred, including Sir Robert Monro, Colonel 
Whitney, and ſome other officers of diſtinction. It 
was at this period, that the officers who had been 
taken at the battle of Preſton- pans, and conveved to 
Angus and Fife, finding themſelves unguarded, broke 
their parole, and returned to Edinburgh, on pretence 
of their having been forcibly releaſed by the inhabi- 
tants of thoſs parts.“ 

XXXVI. General Hawley, who had boaſted 
that, with two regiments of dragoons, he would drive 
the rebel army from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, incurred abundance of cenſure for the diſpoſi- 
tion he made, as well as for his conduct before and 
after the action: but he found means to vindicate 
himſelf to the fatisfaction of his ſovereign. *Never- 
theleſs, it was judged neceſſary that the army in Scot- 
land ſhould be commanded by a General in whom 
the ſoldiers might have fome confidence ; and the 
Duke of Cumberland was choſen fer this purpoſe. 
Over and above his being beloved by the army, it 
was ſuggeſted, that the appearance of a Prince of the 
Blood in Scotland might have a favourable effect 
upon the minds of people in that kingdom : he, 
therefore, began to prepare for his northern expedi- 
tion. Meanwhile, the French miniſter at the Hague 
having repreſented to the States-General, that the 
auxiliaries which they had ſent into Great-Britain 
were part of the garriſons of Tournay and Dender- 
monde, and reſtricted by the capitulation from bear- 
Ing arms againſt France for a certain term, the States 
thought proper to recall them, rather than come to 
an open rupture with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. In 
the room of thoſe troops fix thoufand Heſſians were 

| tranſ- 


dir Peter Halket, Captain Lucy Scott, Lientenants Farquharſon 


and Cumming, with a few other gentlemen, adhered punQusl!y te. 


their parole, and their conduct was approved by his Majeſty, 


175 


| retired in confuſion to Edinburgh, leaving the field o H AP. 


of battle, with part of their tents and artillery, to . 
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B © O Ktranſported from Flanders to Leith, where they ar. 
II. rived in the beginning of February, under the com- 
mand of their Prince, Frederick of Heſſe, ſon-in- 
law to his Britannick Majeſty. By this time the 
Duke of Cumberland had put himſelf at the head of Ml 7 
the troops in Edinburgh, conſiſting of fourteen bat. p 
talions of infantry, two regiments of dragoons, and 
twelve hundred Highlanders from Argyleſhire, under F 
the command of Colonel Campbell. On the laſt day WI, 
An. 1746. 0f January, his Royal Highneſs began his march to : 
Linlithgow; and the enemy who had renewed the 
ſiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only abandoned that en- 5 
terprize, but croſſed the river Forth with precipita- ; 
tion. Their Prince found great difficulty in main- 
taining his forces, that part of the country being 
quite exhauſted. He hoped to be reinforced in the 
Highlands, and to receive ſupplies of all kinds from 
France and Spain: he, therefore, retired by Badenoch 
towards Inverneſs, which the Earl of Loudon aban- 
doned at his approach. The fort was ſurrendered to 
him almoſt without oppoſition, and here he fixed his 
head- quarters. His next exploit was the ſiege of 
Fort-Auguſtus, which he in a httle time reduced, 
The Duke of Cumberland having ſecured the im- 
portant poſts of Stirling and Perth, with the Hefhan 
battalions, advanced with the army to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined by the Duke of Gordon, the 
Earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, the Laird of Grant, 

and other perſons of diſtinction. 

{ XXXVII. While he remained in this place, re- 
freſhing his troops, and preparing magazines, a party 
of the rebels ſurprized a detachment of Kingſton 
horſe, and about ſeventy Argyleſhire Highlanders, at 
Keith, who were either killed or taken. Several ad- 
vanced parties of that militia met with the ſame fate 
;n different places. Lord George Murray inveſted 
the caſtle of Blair, which was defended by Sir Andrew 

Agnew, until a body of Heſſians marched to its re- 


lief, and obliged the rebels to retire, The Prince- 
| Pretende! * 
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Pretender ordered all his forces to aſſemble, in order c HAP. 
to begin their march for Aberdeen, to attack the VIII. 

Duke of Cumberland: but, in conſequence of a re- 
monſtrance from the clans, who declined leaving 
their families at the mercy of the King's garriſon in 
Fort-William, he reſolved previouſly to reduce that 
| fortreſs, the ſiege of which was undertaken by Briga- 
dier Stapleton, an engineer in the French ſervice :; 
but the place was ſo vigorouſly maintained by Cap- 
tain Scot, that in the beginning of April they thought 
proper to relinquifh the enterprize. The Earl of 
London had retired into Sutherland, and taken poſt 
at Dornoch, where his quarters were beat up by a 
frong detachment of the rebels, commanded by the 
Duke of Perth : a major and fixty men were taken 
priſoners ; and the Earl was obliged to take ſhelter 
in the iſle of Skye. Theſe little checks were counter- 
balanced by ſome advantages which his Majeſty's 
ums obtained. Jhe ſloop of war which the rebels 
had ſurprized at Montroſe was retaken in Suther- 
bud, with a conſiderable ſum of money, and a great 
uantity of arms on board, which ſhe had brought 
from France for the uſe of the Pretender. In the 
lame county, the Earl of Cromartie fell into an am- 
buſcade, and was taken by the militia of Suther- 
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N, and, who likewiſe defeated a body of the rebels at 
5 oldſpie. This action happened on the very day 
Nt, 


nich has been rendered famous by the victory ob- 
aned at Culloden. 
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II. The rebels are totally defeated at Culloden. G l 
The Duke of Cumberland takes poſſaſſion of Invern, 
and afterwards encamps at Fort- Auguſtus. & Ill 
The Prince- Preteider eſcapes to France. \ IV, 
Convulſion in the miniſtry. & V. Liberality of th 

Commons. & VI. Trial of the rebels. Kilmarns 
Balmerino, Lovat, and Mr. Ratcliffe, are behead: 
on-Tower-hill, & VII. The States-General alarn 
at the progreſs of the French in the Netherland. 
Sd VIII. Count Saxe fubdues all Flanders, Brabani 
and Ilainault. \ IX. Reduces the ſtrong fortrejs g 
Namur, and defeats the allied army at Raucnu. 
X. The French and Spamards are compelled | 
abandan Piedmont and the Milaneſe. & XI. Dn 
Philip is worſted at Codogno, and afterwards a 
Porto Freddo. N\ XII. The Auftrians take poſſeſſn 
of Genoa. Count Brown penetrates into Proven 
dS XIII. The Genoe/e expel the Auſtrians from th 
city. XIV. Madras in the Eaft-Indies take 
the French. & XV. Enpedittion to the coaſt of Bri 
tagne, and attempt upon Port L' Orient. \ XII 
Naval tranſactions in the Meſt-Indies. Confereni 

| at Breda. & XVII. Yaſt ſupplies granted by it 

n Commons of England. XVIII. Parliament d. 
ſolved. & XIX. The French and allies lake it 

field in Flanders. \ XX. Prince of Orange elect 

Stadtholder, Captain-General, and Admiral if it 

United Provinces. & XXI. The Confederates 6 


* feated at Laffeldi. & XXII. Siege of Bergen- 
| 7 Zoom. XXIII. The Auſtrians undertake the fif 
11 of Genoa, which, however, they abandon. \ NAI. 
| 1 The Chevalier de Belleifle flain in the attack of Exill 


XXV. A French ſquadron defeated and taken 
the Admirals Anſon and Warren, & XXVI. ar 
* miral Hawke obtains another viftory over the Frew 
Fit at fea. & XXVII. Otzher naval tran/adi 
| , $ XXvVl 
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\ XXVIII. Congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle. & XXIX. 


Compliant temper of the new Parliament. Prelimi- 
naries fiened. Y XXX. Preparations for the cam- 
paign in the Netherlunds. & XXXI. Stege of Mae/- 
tricht. Cefſution of arms. \ RXXIUI. Tran/attions 
in the Eajl and WW:}t- Indies. XXXIII. Conclu- 
fron of the definitive treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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mberland hegan his march from Aber- 
deen, and on the twelfth paſſed the deep and rapid 
river Spey, without oppoſition from the rebels, 
though a detachment of them appeared on the op- 
poſite fide. Why they did not diſpute the paſſage 
15 not eaſy to be conceived : but, indeed, from this 
inſtance of neglect, and their ſubſequent conduct, 
we may couclude they were under a total infatua- 
tion. His Royal Highneſs proceeded to Nairn, 
where he received intelligence, that the enemy had 
advanced from Inverneſs to Culloden, about the 
diſtance of nine miles from the Royal army, with 
intention to give him battle. The deſign of Charles 
vas to . in the night from Culloden and ſur- 
prize the Duke's army at day- break: for this pur- 
poſe the Engliſh camp had been reconnoitred ; and 
on the night of the fifteenth the Highland army be- 
gan to march in two columns. Their deſign was 
to ſurround the enemy, and attack them at once on 
all quarters : but the length of the columns embar- 
nlſed the march, ſo that the army was obliged to 
make many halts: the men had been under arms 
during the whole preceding night, were faint with 
hunger and fatigue, and many of them overpowered 
with ſleep. Some were unable to proceed; others 
dropped off unperceived in the dark; and the march 
vas retarded in ſuch a manner, that it would have 
deen impoſſible to reach the Duke's camp before 
lun-riſe, The deſign being thus fruſtrated, the 
Prince-Pretender was with great reluctance prevailed 
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( I. IN the beginning of April, the Duke of HA p. 
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Bo O Kupon by his general officers to meafure back his 


way to Culloden; at which place he had no ſooner 
arrived, than great numbers of his followers dif. 
perſed in queſt of provition; and many, overcome 
with wearineſs and ſleep, threw themſelves down on 
the heath, and along the park walls. Their repoſe, 
however, was ſoon mterrupted in a very diſagree. 
able manner. Their Prince receiving intelligence 
that his enemies were in full march to attack him, 
reſolved to hazard an engagement, and ordered his 
troops to be formed for that purpoſe. On the fix 
teenth day of April, the Duke of Cumberland hay. 
ing made the proper difpoſitions, decamped from 
Nairn early in the morning, and after a march of 
nine miles perceived the Highlanders drawn up in 
order of battle, to the number of four thouſand 
men, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with fome pieces 
of artillery. The Royal army, which was much 
more numerous, the Duke immediately formed into 
three lines, diſpoſed in excellent order : and about 
one o'clock in the afternoon the-cannonading began. 
The artillery of the rebels was ill ſerved, and did 
very little execution ; but that of the King's troops 
made dreadful havock among the enemy. Impa- 
tient of this fire, their front-line advanced to the 
attack, and about five hundred of the clans charged 


the Duke's left wing with their uſual impetuoſity. 


One regiment was diſordered by the weight of thus 
column; but two battalions advancing from the {e- 
cond line, ſuſtained the ſirſt, and ſoon put a ſtop to 
their career, by a ſevere tire, that killed a great num- 
ber. At the fame time, the dragoons under Han- 
ley, and the Argylefhire militia pulled down a park 
wall that covered their right flank, and the cavalry 
falling in among the rebels ſword in hand, com- 


pleted their confuſion. The French picquets on 


their left, covered the retreat of the Highlanders by 
a Cloſe and regular fire; and then retired to Inver 
nets, where they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
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war. An entire body of the rebels marched off thec HA p. | 
field in order, with their pipes playing, and the IX. 10 


pretender's ſtandard diſplayed; the reſt were routed 
with great ſlaughter ; and their Prince was with re- 
luctance prevailed upon to retire. In leſs than 
thirty minutes they were totally defeated, and the 
field covered with the flain. The road, as far as 


Inverneſs, was ſtrewed with dead bodies; and a- 


great number of people, who, from motives of cu- 
noſity, had come to ſee the battle, were ſacrificed 
to the undiſtinguiſhing vengeance of the victors. 
Twelve hundred rebels were ſlain or wounded on 
the field, and in the purſuit. The Earl of Kilmar- 
nock was taken; and in a few days Lord Balmerino 
ſurrendered to a country gentleman, at whoſe houſe 
he preſented himſelf for this purpoſe. The glory of 
the victory was ſullied by the barbarity of the ſoldiers. 
They had been provoked by their former diſgraces 
to the moſt ſavage thirſt of revenge. Not contented 
wth the blood which was ſo profuſely ſhed in the 
heat of action, they traverſed the field after the bat- 
tle, and maſſacred thoſe miſerable wretches who lay 
mamed and expiring : nay, ſome officers acted q 
part in this cruel ſcene of aſſaſſination, the triumph 
of low illiberal minds, uninſpired by ſentiment, un- 
tincture& by humanity. The vanquiſhed Advent! 
turer rode off the field, accompanied by the Nuke 
of Perth, Lord Elcho, and a few horſemen ; he 
croſſed the water of Nairn, and retired to the houſe 
of a gentleman in Struttharick, where he conferred 
wth old Lord Lovat ; then he diſmiſſed his follow- 
ers, and wandered about, a wretched and ſolitary 
fugitive, among the iſles and mountains for the ſpace 
of five months, during which 18 underwent ſuch a 
ſeries of dangers, hardſhips, and miſery, as no other. 
perſon ever out-lived. Thus, in one ſhort hour, all 
us hope vaniſhed, and the rebellion was entirely 
xtinguſhed. One would almott imagine, the con- 
ductors of this deſperate enterprize had * 
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BOOK their own deſtruction, as they certainly neglected 
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every ſtep that might have contributed to their 
ſafety or ſucceſs. They* night have oppoſed the 
Duke of Cumberland at the paſſage of the Spe; : 
they might, by proper conduct; have afterwards at. 
tacked his camp in the night, with a good proſpect 
of ſucceſs. As they were greatly inferior to him in 
number, and weakened with hunger and fatigue, 
they might have retired to the hills and faſineſſes, 
where they would have found plenty of live cattle 
for proviſion, recruited their regiments, and been 


joined by a ſtrong reinforcement, which was actually 


in full march to their aſſiſtance. But they were 
diſtracted by diſſenſions and jealouſies : they obeyed 
the dictates of deſpair, and wilfully devoted them- 
ſelves to ruin and death. When the news of the 
battle arrived in England, the nation was tranſported 
with joy, and extolled the Duke of Cumberland a; 
a hero and deliverer. Both Houſes of Parliament 
congratulated his Majeſty on the auſpicious event, 
They decreed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, their 
5 thanks to his Royal Highneſs, which were 
ranſmitted to him by the Speakers; and the Com- 
mons, by bill, added five-and-twenty thouſand 
pounds per annum to his former revenue. 

5 ) II. Immediately after the deciſive action at 
Culloden, the Duke took poſſeſſion of Invernels 
where ſix-and- thirty deſerters, convicted by a coult- 
martial, were ordered to be executed : ther. he de- 
tached ſeveral parties to ravage the country. One 
of theſe apprehended the Lady Mackintoſh, who 
was ſent priſoner to Inverneſs. They did not piun- 
der her houſe, but drove away her cattle, thoug 
her huſband was actually in the ſervice of gover- 
ment. The caſtle of Lord Lovat was detiroyel. 
The French priſoners were ſent to Carliſle and Per- 
rith : Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Cromartie, and i 
ſon the Lord Macleod, were conveyed by fea t0 


London; and thoſe of an inferior rank were contined 
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in different priſons. The Marquis of Tullibardine, c H A P. 


together with a brother of the Earl of Dunmore, 


were ſeized, and tranſported to the Tower of Lon- ,, 


don, to which the Earl of Traquire had been com- 
mitted on ſuſpicion : in a few months after the bat- 
tle of Culloden, Murray, the Pretender's Secretary, 
was apprehended ; and the eldeft ſon of Lord Lovat, 
having ſurrendered himſelf, was impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. In a word, all the gaols of 
Great-Britain, from the capital Northwards, were 
filled with thoſe unfortunate captives; and great 
numbers of them were crouded together in the holds 
of ſhips, where they periſhed in the moſt deplorable 
manner, for want of neceſfaries, air, and exerciſe. 
Some rebel chiefs eſcaped in two French frigates, 
which had arrived on the coaſt of Lochaber about 
the end of April, and engaged three veſſels belong- 
ing to his Britannick Majeſty which they obliged 
to retire. Others embarked on board of a ſhip on 
the coaſt of Buchan; and were conveyed to Norway, 
from thence they travelled to Sweden. In the 
month of May, the Duke of Cumberland advanced 
| with the army into the Highlands, as far as Fort- 
Auguſtus, where he encamped ; and ſent off detach- 
ments on all hands, to hunt down the fugitives, 
and lay waſte the country with fire and ſword. The 
caſtles of Glengary and Lochiel were plundered and 
burned : every houſe, hut, or habitation, met with 
the ſame fate, without diſtinction : all the cattle 
and proviſion were carried off: the men were either 
hot upon the mountains, like wild beaſts, or put to 
death in cold blood, without form of trial: the wo- 
men, after having ſeen their huſbands and fathers 
murdered, were ſubjected to brutal violation, and 
then turned out naked, with their children, to ſtarve 
on the barren heaths. One whole family was en- 
cloſed in a barn, and conſumed to athes. Thoſe 
miniſters of vengeance were ſo alert in the execu- 
von of their office, that in a few days there was 

neither 
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II. 


1746. 


in the compals of fifty miles: all was ruin, filence 
and deſolation. a 
III. The humane reader cannot reflect upon 
ſuch a ſcene without grief and horror: what then 
muſt have been the ſenſation of the fugitive Prince, 
when he beheld theſe ſpectacles of woe, the diſmal 
fruit of his ambition? He was now ſurrounded by 
armed troops, that chaſed him from hill to dale, 
from rock to cavern, and from ſhore to ſhore, 
Sometimes he lurked in caves and cottages, without 
attendants, or any other ſupport but that which the 
reſt peaſant could ſupply. Sometimes he was 
rowed in fiſher-boats from iſle to iſle, among the 
Hebrides, and often in fight of his purſuers. For 
ſome days he appeared in woman's attire, and even 
paſſed through the midſt of his enemies unknown, 
But, underſtanding his diſguiſe was diſcovered, he 


- aſſumed the habit of a travelling mountaineer, and 


wandered about among the woods and heaths, with 
a matted beard and ſqualid looks, expoſed to hun- 
ger, thirſt, and wearineſs, and in continual danger 
of being apprehended. He was obliged to truſt his 
life to the fidelity of above fifty individuals, and 
many of theſe were in the loweit paths of fortune. 
They knew that a price of thirty thouſand pounds 
was ſet upon his head; and that, by betraying him, 
they ſhould enjoy wealth and affluence : but they 
deteſted the thought of obtaining riches on ſuch in. 
famous terms, and miniſtered to his neceſſities, with 
the utmoſt zeal and fidelity, even at the hazard of 
their own deſtruction. In the courſe of theſe pete- 
8 he was more than once hemmed in by 

is purſuers, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to pre- 
clude all poſſibility of eſcaping : yet he was never 
abandoned by his hope and recollection: he full 
found ſome expedient that ſaved him from capivity 
and death; and through the whole courſe of his dil 
tretſes maintained the moſt amazing equanimity an 

| 90 
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en good humour, At length a privateer of St. Malo, c H Ap. 
ce hired by the young Sheridan and ſome other Iriſh IX. 
adherents, arrived in Lochnannach; and on the ©, 


1746. 
on twentieth day of September, this unfortunate Prince wm 
cn WW embarked in the habit which he wore for diſguiſe. 
ce, His eye was hollow, his viſage wan, and his conſti- 
nal tution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He 
by was accompanied by Cameron of Lochiel, and his 
ile, brother, with a few other exiles. They ſet ſail for 
re, France, and after having paſſed unſeen, by means 


Out of a thick fog, through a Britiſh ſquadron com- 
the manded by Admiral Leſtock, and been chaſed by 


Way two Engliſh ſhips of war, arrived in ſafety at Roſcau, 
the near Morlaix, in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have 
For found it ſtill more difficult to eſcape, had not the 
ven rigilance and eagerneſs of the government been re- 
wn. laxed, in conſequence of a report, that he had al- 
he ready fallen among ſome perſons that were ſlain by a 
and volley from one of the Duke's detachments. 

vith IV. Having thus explained the rife, progreſs, 
un- and extinction of the rebellion, it will be neceſſary 
iger to take a retroſpective view of the proceedings in 
his Parliament. The neceſſary ſteps being taken for 
and quieting the inteſtine commotions of the kingdom, 
une, the two Houſes began to convert their attention to 


nds the affairs of the continent. On the fourteenth day 
um, of January, the King repaired to the Houſe of Peers, 


they and in a ſpeech from the throne gave his Parliament 
in- to underſtand, that the States-General had made 
with preſſing inſtances for his aſſiſtance in the preſent 
4 of WW conjuncture, when they were in ſuch danger of being 


ere oppreſſed by the power of France in the Nether- 
1 by WI lands; that he had promiſed to co-operate with them 
pre- towards oppoſing the further progreſs of their ene- 
erer mies; and even concerted meaſures for that pur- 
til J poſe. He declared it was with regret that he aſked 
wit any further aids of his people: he exhorted them 
di- to watch over the publick credit; and expreſſed his 
and entire dependence on their zeal and unanimity. He 
was 
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Bo O KWwas favoured with loyal addreſſes, couched in the 
1. wormeſt terms of duty and affection : but the ſup- 
e plies were retarded by new convulſions in the mini. 
fſtry. The Earl of Granville had made an effort to 
retrieve his influence in the cabinet, and his Sore- 
reign favoured his pretenſions. The two brothers, 
who knew his aſpiring genious, and dreaded his ſupe- 

rior talents, refuſed to admit ſuch a colleague into 

the adminiſtration : they even reſolved to ſtrengthen 
their party, by introducing freſh auxiliaries into 

the office of 'State. Some of theſe were perſonally 
difagreeable to his Majeſty, who accordingly re- 
jected the ſuit by which they were recommended. 
The Duke of Newcaſtle and his brother, with all 
their adherents, immediately refigned their em- 
ployments. The Earl of Granville was appointed 
Secretary of State, and reſumed the reins of adny- 
niſtration: but, finding himſelf unequal to the ac- 
cumulated oppoſition that preponderated again 
him; foreſeeing that he ſhould not be able to ſecure 

the ſupplies in Parliament; and dreading the con- 
ſequences of that confuſion which his reſtoration 
had already produced, he, in three days, volunta- 

rily quitted the helm; and his Majeſty acquieſced in 

the meaſures propofed by the oppoſite party. The 
ſeals were re-delivered to the Duke of Newcaſtle 

and the Earl of Harrington : Mr. Pelham, and all 

the reſt who had reſigned, were reinſtated in their 
reſpective employments ; and offices were conferred 

on ſeveral individuals who had never before been 

in the ſervice of the government. William Pitt, Eſq. 

was appointed Vice Treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon 
promoted to the place of Paymaſter-General of the 
forces; at the ſame time the King declared him a 
Privy-Counſellor. This gentleman had been or- 
ginally deſigned for the army, in which he actually 

| bore a commiſſion ; but fate reſerved him a more 
important ſtation. In point of fortune he was bare- 


ly qualified to be elected member of ä 
Waen 
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when he obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, c HA P. 
where he ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. He IX. 
diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent and preciſion of politi- 2796: 
and ſuch power of elocution, as ſtruck his hearers 
with aſtoniſhment and admiration. It flaſhed like 
the lightening of heaven againſt the miniſters and 
ſons of corruption, blaſting where it ſmote, and 
withering the nerves of oppoſition: but his more 
ſubſtantial praiſe was founded upon his diſintereſted 
integrity, his incorruptible heart, his unconquerable 
ſpirit of independence, and his invariable attach- 
ment to the intereſt and liberty of his country. 

dV. The quiet of the miniſtry being re-eſtabliſh- 
ed, the Houſe of Commons provided for forty thou- 
ſand ſeamen, nearly the ſame number of land forces, 
beſides fifteen regiments raiſed by the nobility, on 
account of the rebellion, and about twelve thouſand 
marines. They ſettled funds for the maintenance of 
the Dutch and Heſſian troops that were in England, 
as well as for the ſubſidy to the Landgrave. They 
granted three hundred thoulind pounds to the King 
of Sardinia : four hundred thouſand pounds to the 
Queen of Hungary; three hundred and ten thou- 
land pounds to defray the expence of eighteen 
thouſand Hanoverians; about three-and-thirty thou- 
tand pounds in ſubſidies to the Electors of Mentz 
and Cologn; and five hundred thouſand pounds in 
4 vote of credit and confidence to his Majeſty. The 
whole charge of the current year amounted to ſeven 
millions two hundred and tifty thouſand pounds, 
which was raiſed by the land and malt-taxes, annui- 
tes on the additional duties impoſed on glaſs, and 
lpirituous liquors, a lottery, a deduction from the 
linking fund, and Exchequer bills, chargeable on 
the firſt aids that ſhould be granted 1n the next ſeſ- 
hon of Parliament. 

\ VI. The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature 
ielolyved to make examples of thoſe who had been 

| concerned 
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IT. 


In June, an act of attainder was paſſed againſt the 


:746, Principal perſons who had embarked in that deſperate 


undertaking; and courts were opencd in diffe. 
rent parts of England, for the trial of the priſoner, 
Seventeen perſons who had borne arms in the rebel 
army were executed at Kennington-Common, in 
the neighbourhood of London, and ſuffered with 
great conſtancy under the dreadful tortures which 
their ſentence preſcribed : nine were put to death, 
in the ſame manner, at Carliſle ; fix at Brumpton, 
ſeven at Penrith, eleven at York: of theſe a 
confiderable number were gentlemen, and had acted 
as officers; about fifty had been executed as de- 
ſerters in different parts of Scotland: eighty-one 
ſuffered the pains of the law as traitors. A few 
obtained pardons, and a conſiderable number were 
tranſported to the plantations. Bills of indictment 
for high-treaſon were found by the county of Surry 
againſt the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and 
Lord Balmerino. Theſe noblemen were tried by 
their peers in Weſtminſter-hall, the Lord Chancel- 
lor preſiding as Lord High-Steward for the occa- 
ſion. The two Earls confeſſed their crimes, and in 
pathetick ſpeeches recommended themſelves to his 
Majeſty's mercy. Lord Balmerino pleaded not 
gwlty : he denied his having been at Carliſle at the 
time ſpecified in the indictment, but this excep- 
tion was over-ruled : then he moved a point of Jaw 
in arreſt of judgment, and was allowed to be heard 
by his counſel. They might have expatiated on the 
hardſhip of being tried by an ex poft facto law, and 
claimed the privilege of trial in the county where 
the act of treaſon was ſaid to have been committed. 
The ſame hardſhip was impoſed upon all the impri- 
ſoned rebels: they were dragged in captivity to a 
ſtrange country, far from their friends and connec- 
tions, deſtitute of means to produce evidence in thel! 


favour, even if they had been innocent of the charge. 
| Balmerino 
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Balmerino waved this plea, and ſubmitted to thec HA P. 
Court, which pronouced ſentence of death upon X. 
him and his two aflociates. Cromartie's life was 
ſpared ; but the other two were beheaded, in the 
month of Auguſt, on Tower-hill. Kilmarnock was 
a nobleman of fine perſonal accompliſhments ; he 
had been educated in Revolution principles, and 
engaged in the rebellion, partly from the deſperate 
ſituation of his fortune, and partly from reſentment 
to the government, on his being deprived of a pen- 
fon which he had for ſome time enjoyed. He was 
convinced of his having acted criminally, and died 
with marks of penitence and contrition. Balmerino 
had been bred up to arms, and acted upon principle: 
he was gallant, brave, rough, and reſolute ; he eyed 
the implements of death with the moſt careleſs fa- 
miliarity, and ſeemed to triumph in his ſufferings. 
In November, Mr. Ratcliffe, the titular Earl of 
Derwentwater, who had been taken in a ſhip bound 
to Scotland, was arraigned on a former —— 
ou» againſt him in the year one thouſand ſeven 
undred and fixteen : he refuſed to acknowledge the 
authority of the Court, and pleaded that he was a 
ſubject of France, honoured with a commiſſion in 
the ſervice of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The 
identity of his perſon being proved, a rule was made 
for his execution; and on the eighth day of Decem- 
ber he ſuffered decapitation, with the moft perfect 
compoſure and ferenity. Lord Lovat, now turned 
of fourſcore, was impeached by the Commons, and 
tied in Weſtminſter-hall before the Lord High- 
Steward. John Murray, Secretary to the Prince- 
Pretender, and ſome of his own domeſticks appear- 
ing againſt him, he was convicted of high treaſon, 
and condemned. Notwithſtanding his age, infir- 
mities, and the recollection of his conſcience, which 
was ſuppoſed to be not altogether void of offence, 
ie died like an old Roman, exclaiming, “ Aulce et 
dicorum eft pro patria mori.” He ſurveyed the crowd 
WIL? 
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executioner, and laid his head upon the block with 


the utmoſt indifference. From this laſt ſcene of his 
life one would have concluded, that he had approved 
himſelt a patriot from his youth, and never deviated 
{rom the paths of virtue. | 
VII. The flame of war on the continent did not 
expire at the election of an emperor, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of peace among the princes of the empire. 
On the contrary, 1t raged with double violence in 
conſequence of theſe events; for the force that was 
before divided being now united in one body, exert- 
ed itſelf with great vigour and rapidity. The States- 
General were overwhelmed with conſternation, 
Notwithſtanding the pains they had taken to avoid 
a war, and the condeſcenſion with which they had 
ſoothed and ſupplicated the French Monarch in re- 


peated embaſſies and memorials, they ſaw themſelves 


{tripped of their barrier, and once more in danger of 
being overwhelmed by that ambitious nation. The 
city of Bruſſels had been reduced during the winter; 
fo that the enemy were in poſlethon of all the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands, except a few fortreſſes. Great 
part of the forces belonging to the Republick were 
reſtricted from action by capitulations, to which 
they had ſubſcribed. The States were divided in 
their councils between the two factions which had 
long ſubſiſted. They trembled at the proſpect of ſee- 
ing Zealand invaded in the ſpring. The Orange 
party loudly called for an augmentation of their 
torces by ſea and land, that they might proſecute 
the war with vigour. The common people, fond 
of novelty, dazzled by the ſpendor of greatneſs, 
and fully perſuaded that nothing but a chief was 
wanting to their ſecurity, demanded the Prince of 
Orange as a Stadtholder ; and even mingled me- 
naces with their demands. The oppoſite faction 
dreaded alike the power of a Stadtholder ; the neigh- 


bourhaod of a French army, and the ſeditious diſ- 
poſitior 
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dangers which threatened the republick, and he was 1546. 


ordered to ſollicit in the moſt preſſing terms the 
aſſiſtance of his Britannick Majeſty, that the Allies 
might have a ſuperiority in the Netherlands by the 
beginning of the campaign. The King was very 
well diſpoſed to comply with their requeſt; but the 
rebellion in his kingdom, and the diſſenſions in his 
cabinet, had retarded the ſupplies, and embarraſſed 
him ſo much, that he found it impoſſible to make 
thoſe early preparations that were neceſſary to check 
the career of the enemy. | 
$ VIIL The King of France, with his general, 
the Count de Saxe, took the field in the latter end 
of April, at the head of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, and advanced towards the Allies, who, 
to the number of four-and-forty thouſand, were en- 
trenched behind the Demer, under the conduct of 
the Auſtrian general Bathiani, who retired before. 
them, and took poſt in the neighbourhood of Breda, 
the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mareſchal Saxe im- 
mediately inyeſted Antwerp, which in a few days 
was ſurrendered. Then he appeared before the 
firong town of Mons in Hainault, with an irreſiſti- 
ble train of artillery, an immenſe quantity of bombs 
and warlike implements. He carried on his ap- 
proaches with ſuch unabating impetuoſity, that, 
notwithſtanding a very vigorous defence, the garri- 
lon was obliged to capitulate on the twenty-ſeventh 
day of June, in about eight-and-twenty days after 
the place had been inveſted, Sieges were not now 
carried on by the tedious method of ſapping. The 
French King found it much more expeditious and 
cttectual to bring into the field a prodigious train of 
battering cannon, and enormous mortars, that kept 
up ſuch a fire as no garriſon could ſuſtain, and diſ- 
charged ſuch an inceſſant hail of bombs and bullets, 
41 a very little time reduced to ruins the pa 
Wit 
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leroy met with the fate of Mons and Antwerp; ſo 
1:46, that by the middle of July the French King was ah. 
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ſolute maſter of Flanders, Brabant and Hainault. 
IX. Prince Charles of Lorraine had by this time, 
aſſumed the command of the confederate army at 
Terheyde, which being reinforced by the Heſſian 
troops from Scotland, and a freſh body of Auſtrians 
under Count Palfi, amounted to eighty- ſeven thou. 
ſand men, including the Dutch forces commanded 
by the Prince of Waldeck. The generals, ſuppo- 
fing the next ſtorm would fall upon Namur, 
marched towards that place, and took poſt in an 
advantageous ſituation on the eighteenth day of 
July, in fight of the French Army, which was en- 
camped at Gemblours. Here they remained till 
the eighth day of Auguſt, when a detachment of the 
enemy, commanded by Count Lowendahl, took 
poſſeſſion of Huy, where he found a large magazine 
belonging to the Confederates : and their communi- 
cation with Maeſtricht was cut off, Mareſchal Saxe, 
on the other fide, took his meaſures ſo well, that 


they were utterly deprived of all ſubſiſtence. Then 


Prince Charles, retiring acroſs the Maeſe, aban- 
doned Namur to the efforts of the enemy, by whom 
it was immediately inveſted. The trenches were 
opened on the ſecond day of September ; and the 
garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, de- 
tended themſelves with equal 111] and reſolution: 
but the cannonading and bombardment were {0 
terrible, that in a few days the place was converted 
into a heap of rubbiſh ; and on the twenty-third Cay 
of the month the French Monarch took poſſeſſion 
of this ſtrong fortreſs, which had formerly ſuſiained 
ſuch dreadful attacks. Meanwhile the allied army, 


encamped at Maeſtricht, were joined by Sir John 
Ligonier, with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian batta- 
lions; and Prince Charles reſolved to give the 


enemy battle, — this view he paſſed the * 
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on the thirteenth day of September, and advanced c HAP, 


towards Mareſchal Saxe, whom he found ſo advan- 
tugeouſly poſted at Tongres, that he thought proper 
to march back to Maeſtricht. On the twenty-fſixth 
dy of September he croſſed the Jaar in his retreat; 
and his rear was attacked by the, enemy, who were 
repulſed. But Count Saxe being reinforced by a 
body of troops, under the Count de Clermont, de- 
termined to bring the Confederates to an engage- 
ment. On the thirteenth day of the month he 
paſſed the Jaar; while he took poſſeſſion of the 
villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, drew up 
their forces in order of battle, and made preparations 
for giving him a warm reception. On the firſt day 
of October the enemy advanced in three columns; 
and a terrible cannonading began about noon. At 
two o'clock Prince Waldeck on the left was charged 
with great fury ; and after an obſtinate defence over- 
powered by numbers. The villages were attacked 
in columns, and as one brigade was repulſed another 
ſucceeded; ſo that the Allies were obliged to abandon 
theſe poſts, and retreat towards Maeſtricht, with 
the loſs of five thouſand men, and thirty pieces of 
zllery. The victory, however, coſt the French 
General a much greater number of lives; and was 
attended with no ſolid advantage. Sir John Ligo- 
mer, the Earls of Crawford * and Rothes, Brigadier 

YOL, III.  Þ Douglas, 


* This nobleman, ſo remarkable for his courage and thirſt of 
Flory, exhibited a very extraordinary inſtance of preſence of mind on 
the morning that preceded this battle, He and ſome volunteers, 
accompanied by his aide du camp, and attended by two orderly dra- 
bons, had rode out before day to reconnoitre the ſituation of the 
*nemy; and fell in upon one of their advanced guards. The ſerjeant 
vdo commanded it immediately turned but his men, and their pieces 
were preſented when the Earl firſt perceived them. Without betray- 
ng the leaſt mark of diſorder, he rode up to the ſerjeant, and aſſu- 
ning tbe character of a French General, told him in that language, 
Mat there was no occaſion for ſuch ceremony, Then he aſked, if 
bey had perceived any of the enemy's parties? and being anſwered 
n the negative, „ Very well (ſaid he) be upon your guard; and if 
* ſhould be attacked, I will take care that you ſhall be ſuſ- 

ined.” So faying, he and his company retired, before the ter- 

| | jeant 
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n 0 o K Douglas, and other officers of the Britiſh troops, 
II. diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their gallantry and con- 
duct on this occaſion, This action terminated the 


1746. 

is campaign. The Allies pafling the Maeſe, took up pita 
their winter-quarters in the Duchies of Lamburgh thir 
and Luxembourg; while the French cantoned their bois 
troops in the places which they had newly con- d 
quered. niſl 
$ X. The campaign in Italy was altogether un- the 
favourable to the French and Spaniards. The houſe the 
of Auſtria being no longer preſſed on the fide of Ger- Cod: 
many, was enabled to make the ſtropger efforts in ¶ of tu 
this country; and the Britith ſubfidy encouraged the the ] 
King of Sardinia to act with redoubled vivacity, in th 
Mareſchal Maillebois occupied the greater part of BM reinf 
Piedmont with about thirty thouſand men. Don on tt 
Philip and the Count de Gages were at the head of BM marcl 
a great number in the neighbourhood of Milan; tered 
and the Duke of Modena, with eight thouſand, ſe- WW de{pe 
cured his own dominions. The King of Sardinia Wi pared 
augmented his forces to fix-and-thirty thouſand; BW great 
and the Auſtrian army, under the Prince of Lich- WF ntren 
tenſtein, amounted to a much greater number; \v MM vith ſ 
that the enemy were reduced to the neceſſity of act- Nui 
ing on the defenſive, and retired towards th: WWhittio 
Mantuan. In February, Baron Leutrum, the Pied- I doufa 
monteſe General, inveſted and took the ſtrong for- itt fi 


treſs of Aſte. He afterwards relieved the citadel of Wi few 
Aleflandria, which the Spaniards had blocked up nente 
the winter, reduced Caſal, recovered Valencia, and nm; 
obliged Maillebois to retire to the neighbourhood of ed, 
Genoa. Wbotta. 
Po anc 
of the 
Council 
lhould 
N orde 
te Mar 
cut 


jeant could recolle& himſelf from the ſurpriſe occaſioned by this un 
expected addreſs. In all probability he was ſoon ſenſib e of his 
miſtake; for the incident was that very day publickly mentioned n 
the French army. The Prince of Tingray, an officer in the Auftrian 
ſervice, having deen taken priſoner in the battle that enſued, dine 
with Mareſchal Count Saxe, who diſmiſſed him on his paole, an 

deſired be would charge himſelf with a facetious compliment to 4 
old friend, the Earl of Crawford, He wiſhed his Lordihip jo) : 
being a French General, and ſaid he could not help being dilplee 
with the ſerjeant, as he had not procured him the honour or his Lor 

\1p's company at dinner, 


Genoa. On the other fide, Don Philip and Count c HAP. ra 
Cages, abandoned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, re- I., 
treating before the Auſtrians with the utmoſt preci- w—_ | 
tation to Placentia, where they were joined on the 
third of June by the French forces under Maille- 
bots. 
XI. Before this junction was effected, the Spa- 
niſn General, Pignatelli, had pm the river Po in 
the night with a ſtrong detachment, and beaten up 
the quarters of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians poſted at 
Codogno. Don Philip, finding himſelf at the head 
of two-and-fifty thouſand men by his junction with 
the French General, reſolved to attack the Auſtrians 
in their camp at San Lazaro, before they ſhould be 
renforced by his Sardiman Majeſty. Accordingly, 
on the fourth day of. June in the evening, he 
marched with equal ſilence and expedition, and en- 
tered the Auſtrian trenches about eleven, when a 
leſperate battle enſued. The Auſtrians were pre- 
pared for the attack, which they ſuſtained with 
great vigour till morning. Then they quitted their 
eatrenchments, and charged the enemy in their turn 
mth ſuch fury, that after an obſtinate reſiſtance the 
cambined army was broke, and retired with preci- 
pation to Placentia, leaving on the field fifteen 
touſand men killed, wounded, and taken, together 
nth fixty colours, and ten pieces of artillery. In 
a few weeks the Autirians were joined by the Pied- 
monteſe ; the King of Sardinia aſſumed the chief- 
command; and Prince Lichtenſtein being indiſ- 
pled, his place was ſupplied by the Marquis de 
botta, Don Philip retired to the other fide of the 
Po, and extended his conqueſts in the open country 
it the Milaneſe. The King of Sardinia called a 
council of war, in which it was determined that he 
bould paſs the river with a ſtrong body of troops, 
n order to ſtraiten the enemy on one fide; while | 
az Marquis de Botta ſhould march up the Tydone, +8 
cut off their communication with Placentia. Ft f; 
02 They * 
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B O O K They forthwith quitted all the poſts they had occu- 
II. + pied between the Lambro and Adda, reſolving to 
1746, Tepaſs the Po, and retreat to Tortona. With this 

view they threw bridges of boats over that river, 
and began to paſs on the ninth day of Auguſt in the 
evening. They were attacked at Rotto Freddo by 
a detachment of Auſtrians, under General Serbelloni, 
who maintained the eagagement till ten in the morn- 
ing, when Botta arrived: the battle was renewed 
with redoubled rage, and laſted till four in the after- 
noon, when the enemy retired in great diſorder to 
Tortona, with the loſs of eight thouſand men, a 
good number: of colours and ſtandards, and eighteen 
pieces of cannon. This victory coſt the Auſtrians 
four thouſand men killed upon the ſpot, including 
the gallant General Bernclau. The victors imme- 
cizrely ſummoned Placentia to ſurrender z and the 


garriſon, conſiſting of nine thouſand men, were with 
made priſoners of war : Don Philip continued his Wh 
retreat, and of all his forces brought ſix-and-twenty oper 
thauſand only into the territories of Genoa, four 

$ XII. The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians rejoining was 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia, advanced to Tor- fea | 
tona, of winch they took poſſeſſion without re- Lope 
ſiſtance, while the enemy ſheltered themſelves under Belle 
the cannon of Genoa. They did not long continue to th 
in this ſituation : for on the twenty-ſecond day of expe 
Auguſt they were again in motion, and retired into done 
Provence. The court of Madrid imputing the bad out! 
ſucceſs of this crmpaign to the miſconduct of Count ( 
Gages, recalled that General, and ſent the Mar- patro 
quis de las Minas to reſume the command of the bu 
forces. In the mean time, the victorious Confede- Were 


rates appeared before Genoa on the fourth day of WI Peop 
December: and the ſenate of that city thinking it Make 
incapable of defence, ſubmitted to a very mortifying H and 
capitulation, by which the gates were delivered Bl n fe 
up to the Aufirians, tagether with all their arms, lurpri 


artillery, and ammunition : and the city was ſub- 1 bund 
jected BI vord 
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Var, and purſue the French and Spaniards into 
provence: but, that monarch being ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox, the conduct of this expedition was en- 
truſted to Count Brown an Auſtrian General of 
Inſh extract, who had given repeated proofs of un- 
common valour and capacity, He was on this oc- 
caſion aſſiſted by Vice-Admiral Medley, who com- 
manded the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean. 
The French forces had fortified the paſſes of the 
Var, under the conduct of the Mareſchal de Bel- 
leiſle, who thought proper to abandon his poſts at 
the approach of Count Brown ; and tius General, 
at the head of fifty thouſand men paſſed the river, 
without oppoſition, on the ninth day of November. 


While he advanced as far as Draguignan, laying the 


open country under contribution, Baron Roth, with 
four-and-twenty battalions, inveſted Antibes, which 
was at the ſame time bombarded on the ſide of the 
ſea by the Britiſh ſquadron. - The trenches were 
opened on the twentieth day of September: but 
Belleifle having aſſembled a numerous army, ſuperior 
to that of the Confederates, and the Genoeſe having 
expelled their Auſtrian gueſts, Count Brown aban- 
doned the enterpriſe, and repaſſed the Var, not with- 
out ſome damage from the enemy. 

XIII. The court of Vienna, which has always 
patromſed oppreſſion, exacted ſuch heavy con- 
mibution from the Genoeſe, and its directions 


people were reduced to deſpair; and reſolved to 
make a laſt effort for the recovery of their. liberty 
and independence. Accordingly, they took arms 
in lecret, ſeized ſeveral important poſts of the city; 
lupriſed ſome battalions of the Auſtrians ; ſur- 
rounded others, and cut them in pieces: and, in a 
word, drove them out with great ſlaughter. The 
Marquis 


were ſo rigorouſly put in execution, that the 
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jefted to the moſt cruel contributions. The Mar-c 1 AP. 
quis de Botta being left at Genoa, with ſixteen thou- IX. 
{and men, the King of Sardinia reſolved to paſs the FR" 
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Bo O K Marquis de Botta acted with caution and ſpirit : 
TT. but being overpowered by numbers, and apprehen- 
__ 1746, five of the peaſants in the country, who were in 


arms, he retreated to the paſs of the Brochetta on 
the ſide of Lombardy, where he ſecured himſelf in 
an advantageous ſituation, until he could receive re- 
inforcements. The loſs he had ſuſtained at Genoa 
did not hinder him from reducing Savona, a ſea- 
port town 4 to that Republick; and he af. 
terwards made himſelf maſter of Gavi. The Ge- 
noeſe, on the contrary, exerted themſelves with 
wonderful induſtry in fortifying their city, raiſing 
troops, and in taking other meaſures for a vigorous 
defence, in caſe they ſhould again be inſulted. 
XIV. The naval tranſactions of this year re- 
flected very little honour on the Britiſh nation, 
Commodore Peyton, who commanded fix ſhips of 
war in the Eaſt-Indies, ſhamefully dechned a deci- 
ſive engagement with a French ſquadron of inferior 
force; and abandoned the important ſettlement of 
Madras on the coaſt of Coromandel, which was 
taken without _— in the month of Septem- 
ber by the French Commodore, De la Bourdonnais. 
Fort St. David, and the other Britiſh factories in 
India, would probably have ſhared the ſame fate, 
had not the enemy's naval force in that country been 
ſhattered and partly deſtroyed by a terrible tempeſt. 
No event of conſequence happened in America, 
though it was a ſcene that ſeemed to promiſe the 
greateſt ſucceſs to the arms of England. The re- 
duction of Cape-Breton had encouraged the miniſtry 
to project the conqueſt of Quebeck, the capital of 
Canada, fituated upon the river of St. Laurence. 
Commiſſions were ſent to the governors of the 
Britiſh colonies in North-America, empowering 
them to raiſe companies to join the armament from 
England; and eight thouſand troops were actually 
raiſed in conſequence of theſe directions; while 3 
powerful ſquadron and tranſports, having fix reg! 
ments on board, were prepared at Port{mouth 


or 
this 
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by unaccountable delays, until the ſeaſon was 
judged too far advanced to riſque the great ſhips on 
the boiſterous coaſt of North-America. That the 
armament, however, might not be wholly uſcleſs to 
the nation, it was employed in making a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of Bretagne, on the ſuppoſition that 
Port L'Orient, the repoſitory of all the ſtores and 
ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt-India company, 
might be ſurpriſed; or, that this invaſion would 
alarm the enemy, and, by making a diverſion, fa- 
cilitate the operations of the Auſtrian General in 

Provence. | 
XV. The naval force intended for this ſervice 
confiſted of ſixteen great ſhips, and eight frigates, 
beſides bomb-ketches and ſtore thips, commanded 
by Richard Leſtock, appointed Admiral of the blue 
diviſion, Six battalions of land troops, with a de- 
tachment of matroſles and bombardiers, were em- 
barked in thirty tranſports, under the conduct of 
Lieutenant-General Sinclair ; and the whole fleet ſet 
fail from Plymouth on the fourteenth day of Sep- 
tember. On the twentieth the troops were landed 
m Quimperlay-bay, at the diſtance of ten miles 
from Port L'!/Orient. The militia, reinforced by 
ſome detachments from different regiments, were 
| aſſembled to the number of two thouſand, and 
ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe the difembarkation : but 
ſeeing the Britiſh troops determined to land at all 
events, they thought proper to retire. Next day 
General Sinclair advanced into the country, ſkir- 
miſhing with the enemy in his route ; and arriving 
at the village of Plemure, within half a league from 
Port L'Orient, ſummoned that place to ſurrender. 
He was viſited by a deputation from the town, 
which offered to admit tne Britiſh forces, on con- 
dition that they ſhould be reftrained from pillaging 
the inhabitants, and touching the magazines ; and 
that they ſhould pay a juſt price for their proviſions. 
0 | Theſe 
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BO O K Theſe terms being rejected, the inhabitants pre- 


II. 


1746. 


pared for a vigorous defence; and the Engliili Ge. 
neral reſolved to beſiege the place in form, though 
he had neither time, artillery, nor forces {ufficicat 
for ſuch an enterpriſe. This ſtrange reſolution was 
owing to the declaration of the engineers, who pro- 
miſed to lay the place in aſhes in the ſpace of four- 
and-twenty hours. All his cannon amounted to no 
more than a few field-pieces ; and he was obliged to 
wait for two iron guns, which the ſailors dragged up 
from the ſhipping. Had he given the aſſault on the 


firſt night aiter his arrival, when the town was filled 


with terror and confuſion, and deſtitute of regular 
troops, in all probability it would have been eaſily 
taken by ſcalade : but the reduction of it was ren- 
dered impracticable by his delay. The ramparts 
were mounted with cannon from the ſhips in the 
harbour: new works were raiſed with great induſtry . 
the garriſon was reinforced by ſeveral bodies of re- 
gular troops; and great numbers were aflembling 
from all parts; ſo that the Britiſh forces were in 
danger of being ſurrounded in an enemy's country. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, they opened 
a ſmall battery againſt the town, which was ſet on 
fire in ſeveral places by their bombs and red-hot 
bullets : they likewiſe repulſed part of the garriſon 
which had made a fally to deſtroy their works: but 
their cannon producing no effect upon the fortifica- 
tions, the fire from the town daily increaſing, . the 
engineers owning they could not perform their pro- 
miſe, and Admiral Leſtock declaring in repeated 
meſſages, that he could no longer expoſe the ſhips 
on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year, Gene- 
ral Sinclair abandoned the fiege. Having cauſed 
the two iron pieces of cannon and the mortars to be 
ſpiked, he retreated in good order to the ſea-{ide, 
where his troops were re-embarked, having ſuſ- 
tained very inconſiderable damage ſince their firſt 
landing. He expected reinforcements from — | 

| and. 
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land, and was reſolved to wait a little longer for their c HAP. 
arrival, in hopes of being able to annoy the enemy IX. 
more effectually. In the beginning of October the 
fleet failed to Quiberon-Bay, where they deſtroyed 
the Ardent, a French ſhip of war of fixty-four guns: 
and a detachment of the forces being landed, took 
poſſeſſion of a fort on the peninſula ; while the little 
iſlands of Houat and Heydic were reduced by the 
{lors In this ſituation the Admiral and General 
continued till the ſeventeenth day of the month, 
when the forts being diſmantled, and the troops re- 
embarked, the fleet ſailed from the French coaſt : 
the Admiral returned to England, and the tranſports 
with the ſoldiers proceeded to Ireland, where they 
arired in ſafety. 

XVI. This expedition, weak and frivolous as it 
may ſeem, was reſented by the French nation as one 
of the greateſt inſults they had ever ſuſtained; and 
demonſtrated the poſſibility of hurting France in her 
tendereſt parts, by means of an armament of this 
nature, well timed, and vigorouſly conducted. In- 
(ed, nothing could be more abfurd or precipitate 
than an attempt to diſtreſs the enemy by landing a 
-undful of troops, without draft-horſes, tents, or 
atillery, from a fleet of ſhips lying on an open 
beach, expoſed to the uncertainty of weather in the 
molt tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render 
the retreat and re-embarkation altogether precarious. 
The Britiſh ſquadrons in the Weſt-Indies performed 
no exploit of conſequence in the courſe of this year. 
The commerce was but indifferently protected. 
Commodore Lee, ſtationed off Martinico, allowed 
French fleet of merchant-ſhips, and their convoy, 
o paſs by his ſquadron unmoleſted ; and Commo- 
tore Mitchel behaved ſcandalouſly' in a rencontre 
wth the French ſquadron, under the conduct of 
Monfieur de Conflans, who in his return to Europe 
wok the Severn, an Engliſh ſhip of fifty guns. The 
Cuters on all ſides, Engliſh, French, and Spaniards, 

2 were 
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B O O K were extremely alert; and though the Engliſh les rate 
II. the greater number of ſhips, this difference was mote 


the overbalanced by the ſuperior value of the prize; the 
taken from the enemy. In the courſe of this yer dir 
two-and-twenty Spaniſh privateers, and fixty-lix orf 
merchant veſſels, including ten regiſter ſhips, fell nd 
into the hands of the Britiſh cruiſers : from th: Ml cut 
French they took ſeven {hips of war, ninety pri. at 
vateers, and about three hundred ſhips of com. con 
merce. The new King of Spain“ being ſuppoſed Ml tior 
well-affected to the Britiſh nation, an effort was made 905 
to detach him from the intereſts of France, by means fav 
of the Marquis de Tabernega, who had formerly {anc 
been his favourite, and reſided many years as a re- abo 
fugee in England. This nobleman proceeded to tho 
Liſbon, where a negociation was fet on foot with BMW hun 
the Court of Madrid. But his efforts miſcarried; Em 
and the influence of the Queen- mother continued to (and 
redominate in the Spaniſh councils. The States- Wl and 
zeneral had for ſome years endeavoured to promote eigh 
a pacification by remonſtrances, and even intreaties, dred 
at the Court of Verſailles : the French King at length pour 
diſcovered an inclination to peace, and in September Bl Fled 
a congreſs was opened at Breda, the capital of Dutch MW ium 
Brabant, where the Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor, Maj 
Great-Britain, France, and Holland, were aſſembled: word 
but the French were fo inſolent in their demands, WW hunc 
that the conferences were ſoon interrupted. tour 
$ XVII. The Parliament of Great-Britain meet- Wi der! 
ing in November, the King exhorted them to con- its ti 
cert with all poffible expedition the proper meaſures WM infor 
for purſuing the war with vigour, that the contede- BF and 
; 5 2 Tate the f 

for fe 


* In the month of July, Philip King of Spain dying, in the fixty- tereſt 
third year of his age, — nope by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand, bor 
of Maria Louiſa Gabtieta, ſiſter to the late King of Sardinia. He 
efpouſed Donna Maria Magdalena, Infanta of Portugal, but had no mag 
iſſue. Philip was bat two days ſurvived by his daughter, the Par I werf 
phineſs of France. The ſame month was remarkable for the — * 
of Chriſtiern VI. King ef Denmark, ſacceeded by his ſon — pediti 
V. who had married the Princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter to ne 
King of Great Britain. 
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augmented : he, likewiſe, gave them to underſtand, 
that the funds appropriated for the ſupport of his 
civil government had for ſome years paſt fallen ſhort 
of the revenue intended and granted by Parliament ; 
and ſaid he relied on their known affection to find 
out fome method to make good this deficiency. As 
all thoſe who had conducted the oppoſition were now 
concerned in the adminiſtration, little or no objec- 
tion was made to any demand or pO gf the 
government and its miniſters. he Commons 
having conſidered the eſtimates, voted forty thou- 
ſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and 
about ſixty thouſand land- forces, including eleven 
thouſand five hundred marines. They granted four 
hundred and thirty-three thouſand pounds to the 
Empreſs Queen of Hungary ; three hundred thou- 
land pounds to the King of Sardinia ; four hundred 
and ten thouſand pounds for the maintenance of 
eighteen thouſand Hanoverian auxiliaries ; one hun- 
dred and ſixty-one thouſand fix hundred and ſeven 
pounds for ſix thouſand Heſſians; ſubſidies to the 
Electors of Cologn, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the 
um of five hundred thouſand pounds to enable his 
Majeſty to proſecute the war with advantage. In a 
word, the ſupplies amounted to. nine millions four 
hundred twenty-five thouſand two hundred and fifty- 
tour pounds; a ſum almoſt incredible, if we conſi- 
der how the kingdom had been already drained of 
ts treaſure. It was raiſed by the uſual taxes, re- 
forced with new impoſitions on windows, carriages, 
and fpirituous liquors, a lottery, and a loan from 
the finking-fund. The new taxes were mortgaged 
tor four millions by transferrable annuities, at an in- 
tereſt of four, and a premium of ten per centum. 
by reflecting on theſe enormous grants, one would 
magine the miniſtry had been determined to impo- 
renth the nation: but, from the eagerneſs and ex- 
bedition with which the people ſubſcribed for the 

money, 
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B O O k money, one would conclude that the nches of the 
i. kingdom were inexhauſtible. It may not be amif 
7746. to obſerve, that the iupplies of this year exceeded, 

by two millions and a half, the greateſt annual ſum 
that was raiſed during the reign of Queen Anne, 
though ſhe maintained as great a number of troop; 
as was now in the pay of Great-Britain, and her 
armies and fleets acquired every year freſh harveſt 
of glory and advantage: whereas this war had proved 
an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of events big with 
diſaſter and diſhonour. During the laſt two years, 
the naval expence of England had exceeded that of 
France about five millions ſterling ; though her 
fleets had not obtained one ſignal advantage over the 
enemy at fea, nor been able to protect her commerce 
from their depredations. - She was at once a prey to 
her declared adverſaries and profeſſed friends. Be- 
| fore the end of the ſummer, ſhe numbered among her 
| mercenanes two Empreſſes, five German Princes, 
and a powerful Monarch, whom the hired to aſſiſt 
her in trimming the balance of Europe, in which they 
themſelves were immediately intereſted, and ſhe had 
f no more than a ſecondary concern. Had theſe fruit- 
| leſs ſubſidies been faved ; had the national revenue 
| been applied with œconomy to national purpoſes; 
had it been employed in liquidating gradually the 
publick incumbrances; in augmenting the navy, 
improving manafactures, encouraging and ſecuring 
the colonies, and extending trade and navigation; 
corruption would have become altogether unneceſ- 
fary, and diſaffection would have vaniſhed : the 
people would have been eaſed of their burthens, 
and ceaſed to complain: commerce would have 
flouriſhed, and produced ſuch affluence as muſt have 
raifed Great-Britain to the higheſt pinnacle of man- 
| time power, above all rivalſhip or competition. She 
would have been dreaded by her enemies ; revered 
by her neighbours : oppreſſed nations would have 
crept under her wings for protection; contending 
Potentatcs 
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Potentates would have appealed to her deciſion ; andCHAP. 


ſhe would have ſhone the univerſal arbitreſs of Eu- 
rope. How different is her preſent ſituation ! her 
debts are enormous, her taxes intolerable, her people 
diſcontented, and the finews of her government re- 
ed. Without conduct, confidence, or concert, 
ſhe engages in blundering negociations : ſhe involves 
herſelf raſhly in foreign quarrels, and laviſhes her 
ſubſtance with the moſt dangerous precipitation: 
ſhe is even deſerted by her wonted vigour, ſteadi- 
neſs, and intrepidity : ſhe grows vain, fantaſtical, 
and puſillanimous: her arms are deſpiſed by her 
enemies; and her councils ridiculed through all 
Chriſtendom. 

XVIII. The King, in order to exhibit a ſpeci- 
men of his deſire to diminiſh the publick expence, 
ordered the third and fourth troops of his life-guards 
to be diſbanded, and reduced three regiments of 
horſe to the quality of dragoons. "The Houſe of 
Commons preſented an addreſs of thanks for this 
inſtance of oeconomy, by which the annual ſum of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds was ſaved to the nation. 
Notwithſtanding this ſeeming harmony between the 
King and the great council of the nation, his Ma- 
jeſty reſolved, with the advice of his council, to diſ- 
lolve the preſent Parliament, though the term of 
leren years was not yet expired ſince its firſt meet- 
ing. The miniſtry affected to inſinuate, that the 
dtates-General were unwilliog to concur with his 
Majeſty in vigorous meaſures againſt France, during 
the exiſtence of a Parliament which had undergone 
luch a. viciſſitude of complexion. The allies of 
Great-Britain, far from being ſuſpicious of this aſ- 
kmbly, which had ſupplied them fo liberally, ſaw 
with concern, that, according to law, it would ſoon 
be diſmiſſed ; and they doubted whether another 
could be procured equally agreeable to their pur- 
poſes. In order to remove this doubt, the miniſtry 
lolved to ſurpriſe the kingdom with a new elec- 
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oppoſe the friends of the government. Accord. 
ingly, when the. buſineſs of the ſeſſion was dif. 
patched, the King having given the Royal aſſent to 
the ſeveral acts they had prepared, diſmiſſed them in 


An. 1747.the month of June, with an affectionate ſpeech, that 


breathed nothing but tenderneſs and gratitude. The 
Parliament was immediately diflolved by proclama- 
tion, and new writs were iſſued for convoking an- 
other. Among the laws paſſed in this ſeſſion, was 
an act aboliſhing the heritable juriſdictions, and 
taking away the tenure of warholdings in Scotland, 
which were reckoned among the principal ſources of 
thoſe rebellions that had been excited ſince the Re- 
volution. In the Highlands they certainly kept the 
common people in ſubjection to their chiefs, whom 
they implicitly followed and obeyed in all their un- 
dertakings. By this act theſe mountaineers were 
legally emancipated from ſlavery : but as the tenants 
enjoyed no leaſes, and were at all times liahle to be 
ejected from their farms, they ſtill depended on the 
pleaſure of their lords, notwithſtanding this interpoſi- 
tion of the legiſlature, which granted a valuable 
conſideration in money to every nobleman and petty 
baron, who was thus deprived of one part of his 
inheritance. The forfeited eſtates indeed, were di- 
vided into ſmall farms, and let by the government 
on leaſes at an under value; ſo thoſe who had 
the good fortune to obtain ſuch leaſes taſted the 
ſweets of independence: but the Highlanders in ge- 
neral were left in their original indigence and inca- 
pacity, at the mercy of their ſuperiors. Had ma- 
nufactures and ſiſheries been eſtabliſhed in different 
parts of their country, they would have ſeen and 
telt the happy conſequences of induſtry, and in 4 
little time been effectually detached from all their 
ſlaviſh connections. 

XIX. The operations of the campaign had 


been concerted in the winter at the Hague, _ 
the 
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the Duke of Cumberland and the States-General of c H AP. 


the United Provinces, who were by tlus time gene- 


IX. 


rally convinced of France's deſign to encroach upon zar. 


their territories. They, therefore, determined -to 
take effectual meaſures againſt that reſtleſs. and am- 
bitous neighbour. The allied Powers agreed to 
aflemble a vaſt army in the Netherlands; and it was 
reſolved that the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe thould 
once more penetrate into Provence. The Dutch 
patriots, however, were not rouſed into this exer- 
tion, until all their remonſtrances had failed at the 
Court of Verſailles; until they had been urged by 
repeated memorials of the Engliſh Ambaſſador, and 
ſimulated by the immediate danger to which their 
country was expoſed : for France was by this time 
polleſſed of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, and ſeemed 
bent upon penetrating into the territories of the 
United Provinces. In February, the Duke of Cum- 
berland began to aſſemble the allied forces; and in 
the latter end of March they took the field in three 
ſeparate bodies. His Royal Highneſs, with the Eng- 
lth, Hanoverians, and Heſſians, fixed his head- 
quarters at the villiage of Tilberg : the Prince of 
Waldeck was poſted with the Dutch troops at Breda; 
and Mareſchal Bathiani collected the Auſtrians and 
Bararians in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The 
whole army amounted to one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, who lay inactive fix weeks, expoſed 
to the inclemency of the weather, and almoſt deſti- 
tute of forage and proviſion. Count Saxe, by this 
time created 1 of France, continued 
his troops within their cantonments at Bruges, Ant- 
werp, and Bruſſels, declaring, that when the allied 
umy ſhould be weakened by ſickneſs and mortality, 
he would convince the Duke of Cumberland, that 
the firſt duty of a general is to provide for the health 
and preſervation of his troops. In April this fortu- 
nate Commander took the field, at the head of one 
nundred and forty thouſand men; and the Count de 
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battalions and thirty ſquadrons. Count Lowendahl 
was detached on the fixteenth day of the month, 
with ſeven-and-twenty thouſand men, to invade 
Dutch Flanders: at the ſame time, the French mi. 
niſter at the Hague preſented a memorial to the 
States, intimating, that his maſter was obliged to 
take this ſtep by the neceſſity of war; but that his 
troops ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, without 
interfering with the religion, government, or com- 
merce of the Republick : he likewiſe declared, that 
the countries and places of which he might be 
obliged to take poſſeſſion ſhould be detained no 
otherwiſe than as a pledge, to be reſtored as ſoon as 
the United Provinces ſhould give convincing proofs 
that they would no longer furniſh the enemies of 
France with ſuccours. | 

XX. While the States deliberated upon this 
declaration, Count Lowendahl entered Dutch Ba. 
bant, and inveſted the town and fortreſs of Sluys, 
the garriſon of which ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war on the nineteenth day of April. This 
was likewiſe the fate of Sas-van Ghent, while the 
Marquis de Contades, with another detachment, re- 
duced the forts Perle and Leifkenſhoek, with the 
town of Philippine, even within hearing of the con- 
federate army. The fort of Sanberg was vigorouſly 
defended by two Engliſh battalions : but they were 
overpowered, and obliged to retire to Welſthoorden; 
and Count Lowendahl undertook the ſiege of Hullt, 
which was ſhamefully ſurrendered by La Roque, the 
Dutch governor, though he knew that a reinforce- 
ment of nine battalions was on the march to his re- 


lief. Then the French General took poſſeſſion of 
Axel and Terneuſe, and began to prepare flat-bot- 
tomed boats for a deſcent on the iſland of Zealand. 
The Dutch people were now ſtruck with conſterna. 
tion. They ſaw the enemy at their doors, and owed 


their immediate preſervation to the Britiſh ſquadron 
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gationed at the Swin, under the command of Com- HAP. -\' 
modore Mitchel,“ who, by means of his ſloops, 
tenders, and {mall craft, took ſuch meaſures as de- 153. 
fared the intention of Lowendahl. The common 
people in Zealand being reduced to deſpair, began 

to clamour loudly againtt their Governors, as if they 

had not taken the proper meaſures for their ſecurity, 

The friends of the Prince of Orange did not neglect 

this opportunity of promoting his intereſt. They | 
encouraged their diſcontent, and exaggerated the Bir 
danger : they reminded them of the year one thou- | * 
fand fix hundred and ſeventy-two, when the French 121 
King was at the gates of Amſterdam, and the Repub- oe! 
lick was ſaved by the choice of a Stadtholder : they 5M 
exhorted them to turn their eyes on the deſcendant | 
of thoſe heroes who had eſtabliſhed the liberty and 
independence of the United Provinces : they ex- 
tolled his virtue and ability; his generoſity, his juſ- 
tice, his unſhaken love to his country. The people | 
in ſeveral towns, inflamed by ſuch repreſentations to 11 
tumult and ſedition, compelled their magiſtrates to 5 
declare the Prince of Orange Stadtholder. He him- 1399 
ſelf, in a letter to the States of Zealand, offered his 1 
ſervices for the defence of the province. On the 1 8 
twenty-eighth day of April he was nominated Cap- . 
tan-general and Admiral of Zealand. Their ex- f 
anple was followed by Rotterdam and the whole 
province of Holland; and on the ſecond day of May, 
the Prince of Orange was, in the aſſembly of the 
dates-General, inveſted with the power and dignit 
of Stadtholder, Captain-General, and Admiral of 
the United Provinces. The vigorous conſequences 
of this reſolution immediately appeared. All com- 
merce and contracts with the French were prohi- 
bied: the peaſants were armed and exerciſed: a re- 
lution paſſed for making a conſiderable augmenta- 
ton of the army : a council of war was eſtabliſhed 
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B O © Kfor inquiring into the conduct of the Governors why 
Il. had given up the frontier places; and orders were 
1747, iſſued to commence hoſtilities againſt the French, 

both by ſea and ſand. 
_ I XX]. Meanwhile, the Duke of Cumberland 
took poſt with his whole army between the two 
Nethes, to cover Bergen-op-Zoom and Maeſtricht; 
and Mareſchal Saxe called in his detachments, with 
a view to hazard a general engagement. In the lat. 
ter end of May, the French King arrived at Bru. 
ſels; and his General reſolved to undertake the ſiege 
of Maeſtricht. For this purpoſe he advanced towards 
Louvain ; and the Confederates perceiving his drift, 
began their march to take poſt betweeen the town and 
the enemy. On the twentieth day of June, they 
took poſſeſſion of their ground, and were drawn u 
in order of battle, with their right at Bilſen, and 
their left extending to Wirle, within a mile of 
Maeſtricht, having in the front of their, left wing 
the village of Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral 
battalions of Britiſh infantry. The French had taken 
oſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren, immedately 
above the Allies; and both armies cannonaded each 
other till the evening. In the morning, the enemy's 
infantry marched down the hill, in a prodigious 
column, and attacked the village of Laffeldt, which 
was well fortified, and defended with amazing obſti- 
nacy. The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in their ap- 
proach, from the cannon of the Confederates, which 
was ſerved with ſurpriſing dexterity and ſucceſs ; and 
they met with ſuch a warm reception from the Br- 
tith muſquetry as they could not withſtand : but, 
when they were broken and diſperſed, freth brigades 
ſucceeded with aſtoniſhing perſeverance, The Con- 
federates were driven out of the village : yet being 
ſuſtained by three regiments, they meaſured back 
their ground, and repulſed the enemy with great 
laughter. Nevertheleſs, Count Saxe continued pour- 
ing in other battalions, and the French regained and 
F 6 e 
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been three times loſt and carried. The action was IX. 
chiefly confined to this poſt, where the field exhibited 1547. 


2 horrible ſcene of carnage. At noon the Duke of 


Cumberland ordered the whole left wing to adyance 
inſt the enemy, whoſe infantry gave way : Prince 
Waldeck led up the centre: Mareſchal Bathiani 
made a motion with the right wing towards Her- 
deeren, and victory ſeemed ready to declare for the 
Confederates, when the fortune of the day took a 
ſudden turn to their prejudice. Several ſquadrons 
of Dutch horſe, poſted in the centre, gave way, and 
flying at full gallop, overthrew five battalions of in- 
fantry that were advancing from the body of reſerve, 
The French cavalry charged them with great impe- 
tuofity, increaſing the confuſion that was alread 
produced, and penetrating through the lines of the 
alied army, which was thus divided about the 
centre. The Duke of Cumberland, who exerted 
himſelf with equal courage and activity in attempt- 
ing to remedy this diſorder, was in danger of being 
taken; and the defeat would in all probability have 
been total, had not Sir John Ligonier taken the re- 
olution of ſacrificing himſelf and a part of the troops 
to the ſafety of the army, At the head of three 
Britiſh regiments of dragoons, and ſome ſquagrons 
of Imperjal horſe, he charged the whole line of the 
French cavalry, with ſuch intrepidity and ſucceſs, 
that he overthrew all that oppoſed him, and made 
ſuch a diverſion as enabled the Duke of Cumberland 


elf was taken by a French carabineer, after his horſe 
tad been killed: but the regiments he commanded 
retired with deliberation. The Confederates re- 


nage from the purſuit, and even brought off all 
their artillery, except fixteen pieces of cannon. 
Their loſs did not exceed fix thouſand men killed 
ad taken; whereas the French General purchaieq 
ED! 6 the 


0 effect an orderly retreat to Maeſtricht. He him- 


mated to Maeſtricht, without having ſuſtained much 
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mon cauſe of the confederate powers is ſaid to have 
ſuffered from the pride and 1gnorance of their Ge- 
nerals. On the eve of the battle, when the detach- 


ment of the Count de Clermont appeared on the hill | 


of Herdeeren, Mareſchal Bathiam aſked permiſfion 
of the Commander in Chief to attack them before 
they ſhould be reinforced, declaring he would an- 
{wer for the ſucceſs of the enterprize. No regard 
was paid to this propoſal : but the ſuperior aſked in 
his turn, where the Mareſchal —— be in caſe he 
ſhould be wanted ? He replied, “I thall always be 
found at the head of my troops,” and retired in 
diſguſt. The ſubſequent diſpoſition has likewiſe 
been blamed, inafmuch as not above one half of the 
army could act, while the enemy exerted their whole 


force. 


© C XXII. The Confederates paſſed the Maeſe, and 


encamped in the duchy of Limburgh, fo as to cover 
Maeſtricht ; while the French King remained with 
his army in the neighbourhood of Tongres. Ma- 
reſchal Saxe, having amuſed the Allies with marches 
and counter-marches, at length detached Count 
Lowendahl with fix-and-thirty thouſand men to be- 
ſiege Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of 
Dutch Brabant, the favourite work of the famous 
engineer Coehorn, never conquered, and generally 
eſteemed invincible. - It was ſecured with a garriſon. 
of three thouſand men, and well provided with ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and magazines. The enemy 
appeared before it on the twelfth day of ſuly, and 
ſummoned the Governor to ſurrender. The Prince 
of Saxe-Hildburghauſen was ſent to its relief, with, 
twenty battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of the tro 

that could be moſt [conveniently aſſembled; be 
entered the lines of Bergen-op-Zoom, where he re- 
mained in expectation of a ſtrong reinforcement from 
the conſederate army; and the old Baron Cron- 
ſirom, whom the Stadtholder had appointed Go- 


2 , vernor 
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rernor of Brabant, aſſumed the command of the gar- HA P. 


riſon, The beſiegers carried on their operations 


with great vivacity ; and the troops in the town de- 274%. 


ſended it with equal vigour. The eyes of all Europe 
were turned upon this important ſiege: Count Low- 
endahl received divers reinforcements; and a conſi- 
derable body of troops were detached from the allied 
army, under the command of Baron Schwartzem- 
ber, to co-operate with the Prince of Saxe Hild- 
burghauſen. The French General loft a great num- 
ber of men by the cloſe and continual fire of the 
beſieged; - while he, in his turn, opened ſuch a num- 
ber of batteries, and plied them ſo warmly, that the 
defences began to give way. From the ſixteenth day 


of July to the fifteen of September, the ſiege pro- 


duced an intermitting ſcene of horror and deſtruc- 
tion: deſperate ſallies were made, and mines ſprung 
with the moſt dreadful effects: the works began to 
be ſhattered; the town was laid 1n aſhes; the trenches 
were filled with carnage ; nothing was ſeen but fire 
and ſmoke ; nothing heard but one continued roar 
of bombs and cannon. But ſtill the damage fell 
chiefly on the beſiegers, who were ſlain in heaps; 
while the garriſon ſuffered very little, and could be 
occaſionally reheved or reinforced from the lines. In 
a word, it was generally believed that Count Low- 
endahl would be baffled in his endeavours ; and by 
this belief the Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom ſeems 
to have been lulled into a blind ſecurity. At length, 
ſome inconſiderable breaches were made in one rave- 
lin and two baſtions, and theſe the French General 
reſolved to ſtorm, though Cronſtrom believed they 
were impracticable ; and on that ſuppoſition pre- 
lumed that the enemy would not attempt an aſſault. 
For this very reaſon Count Lowendahl reſolved to 
hazard the attack, before the preparations ſhould be 
made for his reception. He accordingly regulated 
his diſpoſitions, and at four o'clock in the morning, 
on the ſixteenth day of September, the fignal — 
made 
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bombs being thrown into the ravelin, his troops 
threw themſelves into the foſſẽ, mounted the breach- 
es, forced open a fally-pott, and entered. the plate, 
almoſt without teſiſtance. In a word, they had time 
to extend themſelves along the curtains, ahd form 
in order of battle, before the garriſon could be 
aſſembled. Cronſtrom was aſleep, and the ſoldiers 
upon duty had been ſurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs and 
impetuoſity of the attack. Though the French had 
taken poſſeſſion of the ramparts, they did not gain 
the town without oppoſition. Two battalions of the 
Scottiſh troops, in the pay of the States-General, 
were aſſembled in the market-place, and attacked 
them with ſuch fury, that they were driven from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, until freſh reinforcements arriving, 
compelled the Scots to retreat in theif turn; yet 
they diſputed every inch of ground, and fought until 
two-thirds of them were killed upon the ſpot. Then 
they brought off the old Governor, abandoning the 
town to the enemy: the troops that were encamped 
in the lines retreating with great precipitation, all 
the forts in the neghbourhobd immediately ſurren- 
dered to the victors, who now became maſters of the 
whole navigation of the Schelde. The French King 
was no ſooner informed of Lowendahl's ſucceſs, than 
he promoted him to the rank of Mareſchal of France; 
appointed Count Saxe Governor of the conquered 
Netherlands; and returned in triumph to Verſailles. 
In a little time after this tranſaction, both armies were 
diſtributed into wintef- quarters, and tlie Duke of 
Cumberland embarked for England. | 
 { XXII. In Italy, the French arms did not tri- 
umph with equal ſucceſs, though the Mareſchal de 
Belleifle ſaw himſelf at the head of a powerful army 
in Provence. In April he paſſed the Var without 


| oppoſition, and took poſſeſſſon of Nice. He met 


with little or no reſiſtance in reducing Montalban, 
Villafranca, and Ventimigha ; while Count — 
5 ad . with 
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with eight-and-twenty thouſand Auſtrians, retirede H AP, 


towards Final and Savona. In the mean time, an- 


other large body, under Count Schuylemberg, who 1545. 


had ſucceeded the Marquis de Botta, co- operated 
wich fifteen thouſand Piedmonteſe in an attempt to 
recover the city of Genoa. The French K ing had 
ſent their ſupplies, ſuccours, and engineers, with 
the Duke de Boufflers, as Ambaſſador to the repub- 
lick, who likewiſe acted as Commander in chief of 
the forces employed for its defence. The Auſtrian 
General aſſembled his troops in the Milaneſe: having 
forced the paſſage of the Bochetta on the thir- 
teenth of January, he advanced into the territories 
of Genoa, and the Rivera was ravaged without 
mercy. On the laſt day of March he appeared 
before the city, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
and ſummoned the revolters to lay down their arms. 
The anſwer he received was, that the republick had 
fifty- four thouſand men in arms, two hundred and 
ſixty cannon, thirty-four mortars, with abundance 
of ammunition and proviſion ; that they would de- 
fend their liberty with their laſt blood, and be buried 
in the ruins of their capital, rather than ſubmit to the 


clemency of the Court of Vienna, except by an ho- 


nourable capitulation, guaranteed by the Kings of 
Great-Britain and Sardinia, the republick of Venice 
and the United Provinces. In the beginning of 
May, Genoa was inveſted on all ſides; a furious 
lally was made by the Duke de Boufflers, who drove 
the beſiegers from their poſts but the Auſtrians ral- 
hing, he was repulſed in his turn, with the loſs of 
leren hundred men. General Schuylemberg car- 
ned on his operations with ſuch ſkill, vigour, and 
ntrepidity, that he made himſelf maſter of the 
luburbs of Biſagno; and in all probability would 
lare reduced the city, had he not been obliged to 
deliſt, in conſequence of the repeated remonſtrances 
made by the King of Sardinia and Count Brown, 
vo repreſented the neceſſity of his abandoning his 

enterprize, 
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B O O Kenterprize, and drawing off his army, to cover Pied. the 
II. mont and Lombardy from the efforts of Mareſchal hat 
1747. de Belleiſle. Accordingly, he raiſed the ſiege on thr 

| the tenth day of June, and returned into the Mija. cef 
neſe, in order to join his Sardinian Majeſty ; while Ge 

the Genoeſe made an irruption into the Parmetan hot 

and Placentin, where they committed terrible out- Bel 

reges, in revenge for the miſchiefs they had under. MI fr 


ne. ä 

F XVIV. While the Mareſchal de Belleiſſe . bat 
mained at. Ventimigha, his brother, at the head of fort 
four-and-thirty thouſand French and Spaniards, at- pre 
tempted to penetrate into Piedmont: on the fixth und 
day of July he arrived at the paſs of Exilles, a firong rec 
fortreſs on the frontiers of ' Dauphine, ſituated on the effe 
north ſide of the river Doria. The defence of this the 
important poſt the King of Sardinia had committed aſte! 
to the care' of the Count de Brigueras, who formed Brit 
an encampment behind the lines, with fourteen bat- men 
taltons of Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, while divers {qua 

| Uetachments were poſted along all the paſſes of the man 
Alps. On the eighth day of the month the Pied- the 


monteſe entrenchments were attacked by the Cheva- Wl Geo 
lier de Belleifle, with incredible intrepidity ; but the WH pile 
columns were repulſed with great Joſs in three ſuc- MW {qua 
ceſſive attacks. Impatient of this obſtinate oppo- WW Purp 
fition, and determined not to ſurvive a miſcarriage, War 


this impetuous General ſeized a pair of colours, and WM form 
advancing at the head of his troops, through a pro- ſ fini 
digious fire, pitched them with his own hand on ef M 
the enemy's entrenchments. At that inſtant he fell JW mand 
dead, having received two mufquet balls and the ef fl 
thruſt of a bayonet in his body. The aflailants I four 
were fo much diſpirited by the death of their Com. cony 
mander, that they forthwith gave way, and retreated WW ſbips 
with precipitation towards Sefteries, having loſt Bl vu | 
near five thouſand men in the attack. The Ma- i * ba 
reſchal was no ſooner informed of his brother's mi- de f 


fortune; than he retreated towards the Var, to jou the ſa 
e the 
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the troops from Exilles, while the King of Sardinia, C HAP. 
having aſſembled an army of ſeventy thouſand men, * 
threatened Dauphin with an invaſion; but the ex- 2747. 
ceſſire rains prevented the execution of his deſign. 

General Leutrum was detached with twenty batta- 

lions, to drive the French from Ventimiglia; but 

Belleiſle marching back, that ſcheme was likewiſe 
ſruſtrated; and thus ended the campaign. 

XV. In this manner was the French King 
baffled in his projects upon Italy: nor was he more 
fortunate in his naval operations. He had, in the 
preceding year, equipped an expenſive armament, 
under the command of the Duke d'Anville, for the 
recovery of Cape-Breton; but it was rendered in- 
effectual by ſtorms, diſtempers, and the death of 
the Commander. Not yet diſcouraged by theſe diſ- 
aſters, he reſolved to renew his efforts againſt the 
Britiſh colonies in North-America, and their ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt-Indies. For theſe purpoſes two 
ſquadrons were prepared at Breaſt, one to be com- 
manded by the Commodore de la Jonquiere; and 
the other deſtined for India, by Monſieur de St. 
George, The miniſtry of Great-Britain, being ap- 
paſed of theſe meaſures, reſolved to intercept both 
lquadrons, which were to ſet ſail together. For this 
purpoſe Vice-Admiral Anſon and Rear-Admiral 
Warren took their departure-from Plymouth with a 
formidable fleet, and ſteered their courſe to Cape 
Finiſterre on the coaſt of-Gallicia, On the third day 
of May they fell in with the French ſquadrons, com- 
manded by La Jonquiere and St. George conſiſting- 
of fix large ſhips of war, as many frigates, and 
four armed veflels equipped by their Eaſt-India 
company, having under their convoy about thirty 
hips laden with merchandiſe. Thoſe prepared for 
var immediately ſhortened fail, and formed a line 
af battle; while the reſt, under the protection of 
the fix frigates, proceeded on their voyage with all 
be fail they could carry. The Britiſh ſquadron was 

| ; likewiſe 
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1 B © o Klikewiſe drawn up in line of battle: but Mr. Wat. the 
jy | ren, perceiving that the enemy began to ſheer of che 
4 1747, now their convoy was at a conſiderable diſtance, ad- loſs 
K. viſed Admiral Anſon to haul in the ſignal for the ral 
. line, and hoiſt another for giving chaſe and enga- of: 
br ging, otherwiſe the French would, in all probati- cep 
4 lity, eſcape by favour of the night. The propotal Wl We 
„ was embraced; and in a little time the engagement of | 
þ began with great fury, about four o'clock in the fron 
% afternoon. The enemy ſuſtained: the battle with the 
equal conduct and valour, until they were oyer. de 
powered by numbers, and then they ſtruck their WM the 
P colours. The Admiral detached three ſhips in pur. latit 
ſuit of the convoy, nine ſail of which were taken; med 


but the reſt were ſaved by the intervening darkneſs, friga 
About ſeven hundred of the French were killed and he fi 
wounded in this action. The Engliſh loſt about At e 
five hundred; and among theſe Captain Grenville, che! 
Commander of the ſhip Defiance. He was nephew ere 
to the Lord Viſcount Cobham, a youth of the moſt allt 
amiable character and promiſing genius, animated Ton: 
with the nobleſt ſentiments of honour and patriotiſm, apit 
Eager in the purſuit of glory, he ruſhed into the BW Brefl 
midſt of the battle, where both his legs were cut off Nu. 
by a cannon ball. He ſubmitted to his fate with brave 
the moſt heroick reſignation, and died univerſally ſbips 
lamented and beloved. The ſucceſs of the Britiſh Wi to eit 
arms in this engagement was chiefly owing to the Wi this 
conduct, activity, and courage of the Rear-Admi- Wh cludi 
ral. A conſiderable quantity of bullion was found Bi had 
in the prizes, which was brought to Spithead in tri the! 
umph ; and the treaſure being landed, was conveyed Wi forth 
in twenty waggons to the Bank of London. Admi- Bl form 
ral Anſon was ennobled, and Mr. Warren honoured il ence, 
with the Order of the Bath. the c 
$ XXVI. About the middle of June, Commo- Bi medi; 
dore Fox, with fix ſhips of war, cruifing in the li- Wl patch 
tirude of Cape Ortegal in Gallicia, took above fort) don 
French ſhips, richly laden from St. Domingo, — ell 
the 
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the French King ſuſtained another more important 
loſs at ſea, in the month of Od ober. Rear Admi- 
ral Hawke ſailed from Plymouth in the beginning 
of Auguſt, with fourteen ſhips of the line, to inter- 
cept a fleet of French merchant-ſhips bound for the 
Weſt-Indies. He cruiſed for ſome time on the coaſt 
of Bretagne; and at length the French fleet failed 
from the iſle of Aix, under convoy of nine ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates, commanded by Monſieur 
de Letendeur. On the fourteenth day of October 
the two ſquadrons were in ſight of each other, in the 
latitude of Belleifle. The French Commodore im- 
mediately ordered one of: his great ſhips, and the 
frigates, to proceed with the trading ſhips, while 
he formed the line of battle, and waited the attack. 
At eleven in the forenoon Admiral Hawke diſplayed 
the ſignal to chaſe, and in half an hour both fleets 
were engaged. The battle laſted till night, when 
all the French ſquadron, except the Intrepide and 
Tonant had ſtruck to the Engliſh. flag. Theſe two 
capital ſhips eſcaped in the dark, and returned to 
Breftin a ſhattered condition. The French Cap- 
tans ſuſtained the unequal fight with uncommon 
bravery and reſolution; and did not yield until their 
ſhips were diſabled. Their loſs in men amounted 
to eight hundred : the number of Engliſh killed in 
this engagement did not exceed two hundred, in- 
cluding Captain Saumarez, a gallant officer, who 
tad ſerved under Lord Anſon in his expedition to 
the Pacifick Ocean. Indeed, it muſt be owned, 
or the honour of that nobleman, that all the officers 
armed under his example, and raiſed by his influ- 
nce, approved themſelves in all reſpects worthy of 
the commands to which they were preferred. Im- 


- nediately after the action, Admiral Hawke diſ- 
3 WF Patched a ſloop to Commodore Legge, whoſe ſqua- 
bn was ſtationed at the Leeward Iflands, with 


meſligence of the French fleet of merchant-ſhips, 
outward 
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they had been abandoned by their convoy. ButCH A p. 
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B OO Koutward-bound, that he might take the proper mea. 
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ſures for intercepting them in their paſſage to Mar. 
tinique, and the other French 1flands. In conſe. 
quence of this advice, he redoubled his vigilance, 
and a good number of them fell into his hands, 
Admiral Hawke conducted his prizes to Spithead; 
and in his letter to the Board of Admiralty. declared, 
that all his Captains behaved like men of honour 
during the engagement, except Mr. Fox, whoſe 
conduct he defired- might be ſubjected to an in- 
quiry. That gentleman was accordingly tried by: 
Court- martial and ſuſpended from his command, 
for having followed the advice of his officers, con- 
trary to his own better judgment: but he was ſoon 
reſtored, and afterwards promoted to the rank of 
Admiral ; while Mr. Matthews, whoſe courage never 
incurred ſuſpicion, ſtill laboured under a ſuſpenſion 
for that which had been ſucceſsfully practiſed in both 
theſe late actions, namely, engaging the enemy with- 
out any regard to the line of battle. 
XXVII. In the Mediterranean, Vice-Admi 
Medley blocked up the Spaniſh ſquadron in Ca 
thagena; aſſiſted the Auſtrian General on the coal! 
of Villafranca; and intercepted ſome of the ſuccoun 
ſent from France to the aſſiſtance of the Genoele, 
At his death, which happened in the beginning d 
Auguſt, the command of that ſquadron - devolved 
upon Rear-Admiral Byng, who proceeded on thi 
dame plan of operation. In the ſummer, two Br- 
tiſh ſhips of war, having under their convoy a fler 
of * bound to North-America, fell in 
with the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh ſhip of eighty gun 
in the latitude of the Weſtern-Ifles. She had failed 
from the Havannah, with an immenſe. treaſure 01 
board, and muſt have fallen a prize to the Engl 
* ſhips, had each Captain done his duty.  Captall 
Erſkine, in the Warwick of ſixty guns, attacked 
her with great intrepidity, and fought until his ſh 
was entirely diſabled; but being unſuſtained * 
como 
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conſort, he was obliged to haul off, and the Glo- CH a p. 


rioſo arrived in ſafety, at Ferrel : there the filver was 


landed, and ſhe-proceeded on her voyage to Cadiz, 


which, however, ſhe did not reach. She was en- 
countered: by the Dartmouth, a Britiſh frigate of 
. Wl forty guns, commanded by Captain Hamilton, a 
| t youth, who, notwithſtanding the inequality 
of force, engaged her without heſitation : but in the 
beat of the action, his ſhip being ſet on fire by acci- 
. BY dent, was blown up, and he periſhed with all his 
ce, except a midſhipman and ten or eleven ſailors, 


co were taken up alive by a privateer that hap- 


- WH pened to be in fight. Favourable as this accident 
my ſeem to the Glorioſo, the did not eſcape. An 
f WY Engliſh ſhip of eighty guns, under the command of 
Captain Buckle, came up, and obliged the Spani- 
ads to ſurrender, after a ſhort, but vigorous en- 
gagement. Commodore Griffin had been ſent, 
uch a reinforcement of ſhips, to aſſume the com- 
mand of the ſquadron in the Eaſt-Indies ; and al- 
though his arrival ſecured Fort St. David's, and the 
other Britiſn ſettlements in that country, from the 
inſults of Monſieur de la Bourdonnais, his ſirength 
was not ſufficient to enable him to undertake any 
enterprize of importance againſt the enemy: the 
miniſtry of England, therefore, reſolved to equip a 
atem armament, that, when joined by the ſhips in 
India, ſhould be in a condition to beſiege Pondi- 


BN cherry, the principal ſettlement belonging to the 
French on the coaſt of Coromandel. For this ſer- 
ug Vice, a good number of independent companies was 
ned, and ſet fail, in the ſequel, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
Lon under the conduct of Rear-Admiral Boſcawen, 
an officer of unqueſtioned valour and capacity. In 
Ude courſe of this year, the Britiſh cruizers were ſo 
dert and ſucceſsful, that they took fix hundred and 
0 BY forty-four prizes from the French and Spaniards, 
p hereas the loſs of Great-Britain in the ſame time, 
u dd not exceed-five hundred and fifty. 
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Book { XXVIIL All the belligerent powers were hy 


—— 


this time heartily tired of a war which had conſumed 
an immenſity of treaſure, had been productive of ſo 
much miſchief, and in the events of which, all, in 
their turns, had found themſelves diſappointed. Im. 
mediately after the battle of Laffeldt, the King 
of France had, in a perſonal converſation with Sir 
John Ligonier, expreſſed his defire of a pacification; 
and afterwards his Miniſter at the Hague preſented x 
declaration on the ſame ſubje& to the de uties of 
the States-General. The fignal ſucceſs of the Br. 
tiſh arms at ſea confirmed him in theſe ſentiments, 
which were likewiſe reinforced by a vanety of other 
conſiderations. His finances were almoſt exhauſted, 
and his ſupplies from the Spamſh Weſt-Indies, ren- 
dered ſo precarious by the vigilance of the Britiſh 
cruizers, that he could no longer depend upon thei 
arrival. The trading part of his ſubjects had ſuſ- 


tained ſuch loſſes, that his kingdom was filled with 


bankruptcies; and the beſt part of his navy now 
contributed to ſtrengthen the fleets of his enemies 
The election of a Stadtholder had united the whole 
power of the States-General againſt him, in taking 
the moſt reſolute meaſures for their own ſafety : his 
views in Germany were intirely fruſtrated by the 
elevation of the Grand Duke to the Imperial throne, 
and the re-eſtabliſhment of peace between the houſes 
of Auſtria and Brandenburgh : the ſucceſs of his arm 
in Italy had not at all anſwered his expectation ; and 
Genoa was become an expenſive ally. He had the 
mortification to ſec the commerce of Britain flounh 
in the midſt of war, while his own people were ut. 
terly impoveriſhed. The parliament of England 
granted, and the nation paid ſuch incredible ſums 3 
enabled their Sovereign not only to maintain invin- 
cible navies and formidable armies, but likewiſe to 
give ſubſidies to all the powers of Europe. He 


| knew that a treaty of this kind was actually upon 


the anvil between his Britannick Majeſty :and the 
| | Czarina, 
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an army of Ruſſians in the Netherlands. His fears 
from this quarter were not without foundation. In 
the month of November, the Earl of Hyndford, 
Ambaſſador from the King of Great-Britain at the 
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C:arina, and he began to be apprehenſive of feeinge H a p. 
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Court of Ruſſia. concluded a treaty of ſubſidy, „ i 
KS 


which the Czarina engaged to hold in readine 
thirty thouſand men, and forty gallies, to be em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the Confederates, on the firſt 
requiſition. The States-General acceded to this 
agreement, and even conſented to pay one-fourth af 
the ſubſidy. His moſt Chriſttan Majeſty, moved 
by theſe conſiderations, made further advances to- 
wards an accommodation both at the Hague and in 
London; and the contending powers agreed to 
another congreſs, which was actually opened in 
March at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Earl of Sand- 
wich and Sir Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipo- 
tentiaries from the King of Great-Britain. 
XXX. The elections for the new Parliament 
in England had been conducted fo as fully to anſwer 
the purpoſes of the Duke of Newcaſtle, and his bro- 
ther Mr. Pelham, who had for ſome time wholly 
magroſſed the adminiſtration. Both houſes were 
alembled on the tenth day of November, when Mr. 
Onſlow was unanimouſly re-elected Speaker of the 
Commons. The ſeſſion was opened as uſual, by a 
leech from the throne, congratulating them on 
the ſignal ſucceſſes of the Britiſh navy, and the 
happy alteration in the government of the United 
Provinces. His Majeſty gave them to underſtand, 
that a congreſs would ſpeedily be opened at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to concert the means for affecting a ge- 
neral pacification; and reminded them that nothing 
ould more conduce to the ſucceſs of this negocia- 
non than the vigour and unanimity of their pro- 
ceedings. He received ſuch addreſſes as the mi- 
nſters were pleaſed to dictate. Oppoſition now lan- 
puſhed at their feet. The Duke of Bedford was 
= become 
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B O 0 K become a courtier, and in a little time appointed Wi 5p 
UI. Secretary of State, in the room of the Earl of Cie. WM; 
174%. terfield, who had lately executed that office, which Ml; 


was brought in to inforce the execution of that la, 


| 22 of high-treaſon in the Highlands o credi 


he now reſigned; and the Earl of Sandwich no 
longer harangued againſt the adminiſtration. Thi; 
new houſe of Commons, in imitation of the lihe. 
rality of their predeceſſors, readily gratified all the 
requeſis of the government. They voted for 
thouſand ſeamen, forty-nine thouſand land: forces 
beſides eleven thouſand five hundred marines ; th: 
ſubſidies for the Queen of Hungary, the Carina, 
the King cf Sardinia, the Electors of Mentz and 
Bavaria, the Heſſians, and the Duke of Wolfen. 
buttle : the ſum of two hundred thirty-five thouſand whe: 
ſeven hundred and forty-nine pounds was granted preli 
to the provinces of New England, to re-imbure iſ A 
them for the expence of reducing Cape-Breton: Nan 
five hundred thouſand pounds were given to his 
Majeſty for the vigorous proſecution of the wa; iſt th 
and about one hundred and tifty-rwo thouſand 
pounds to the Scottiſh claimants in lieu of their 
Juriſdiction. The ſupplies for the enſuing year fell ter 
very little ſhort of nine millions, of which the 
greater part was raiſed on a loan by ſubſcription, 
chargeable on a new ſubſidy of poundage exadtl 
from all merchandiſe imported into Great-Britan. Wkiljes 
Immediately after the rebellion was ſuppreſſed the Wr1ty 
legiſlature had eſtabliſhed ſome regulations in Scot- 
land, which were thought neceffary to prevent ſuch NPianin 
commotions for the future. The Highlanders were Wh; 
diſarmed, and an act paſſed, for aboliſhing ther 
peculiarity of garb, which was ſuppoſed to keep u Hen o 
party diſtinctions, to encourage their martial di- 
poſition, and preſerve the memory of the explom fed, t 
achieved by their anceſtors. In this ſeſſion a bil Mederat 


and paſſed with another act for the more effeduil 


cotland, The practice of inſuring French - beg 
8 Span 
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ccumſtance that prevented a total ſtagnation of 
| Wconmerce in thoſe countries, it was prohibited by 
usr under ſevere penalties; and this ſtep of the 
; MW Britiſh Parliament accelerated the conclufiun of the 
- Wicaty. Several other prudent meaſures were taken 
Ji the courle of this ſeſſion, for the benefit of the 
publick ; and among theſe we may reckon an act 
for encouraging the manufacture of indigo in the 
Britiſh plantations of North-America; an article 
for hich Great-Britain uſed to pay two hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly to the ſubjects of France. 


when the King declared to both Houſes, that the 
preliminanes of a general peace were actually ſigned 
at 1 the Miniſters of Great-Britain, 
cance, and the 

baſis of this accommodation was a general reſtitution 
the conqueſts which had been made during the 
rar. Immediately after the prorogatioũ of Parlia- 
ent his Majeſty ſet out for his German dominions, 
lter having appointed a Regency to rule the realm 
n his abſence. | 
XXX. The articles might have been made 
nuch leſs unfavourable to Great-Britain and her 
lies, had the Miniſtry made a proper uſe of the 
aty with the Czarina ; and if the Confederates had 
ed with more vigour and expedition in the be- 
haning of the campaign. The Ruſſian auxiliaries 
hight have been tranſported by ſea to Lubeck 
efore the end of the preceding ſummer, in their 
un gallies which had been laying ready for uſe 
Ince the month of July. Had this expedient been 
ſed, the Ruſſian troops would have joined the con- 
derate army before the concluſion of the laſt cam- 
gn. But this caſy and expeditious method of 
mnveyance was rejected for a march by land, of 
credible length and difficulty, which could not 
begun before the month of January, nor accom- 
FOL, III. Q pliſhed 


nited Provinces; and that the 
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| WY Spaniſh ſhips at London being deemed the ſole c HAP. 
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The ſeflion was cloſed on the thirteenth day of May, An. 1748. 
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B O O xpliſhed till Midſummer. 
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February: part of March was clapſed, before the 
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The operations of the 
campaign had been concerted at the Hague in 
January, by the reſpective miniſters of the Allies, 
who reſolved to bring an army of one hundred and 
ninety thouſand men into the Netherlands, in order 
to compel the French to abandon the barrier which 
they had conquered. The towns of Holland he. 
came the ſcenes of tumult and inſurrection. The WF . 
populace plundered the farmers of the revenue, Wl jj 
aboliſhed the taxes, and inſulted the magiſtrates; . 
fo that the States-General, ſeeing their country on Wil +þ 
the brink of anarchy and confution, authoriſed the pl 
Prince of Orange to make ſuch alterations as he an 
ſhould ſee convenient. They preſented him with e 
a diploma, by which he was conſtituted hereditary pre 
Stadtholder and Captain-General of Dutch Brabant, WW Th 
Flanders, and the upper quarter of Guelderland; 2 
and the Eaſt-India company appointed him director Wil the 
and Governor-General of their commerce and ſettle- WM rx 
ments in the Indies. Thus inveſted with authority lan 
unknown to his anceſtors, he exerted himſelf with 
equal induſtry and difcretion in new modelling, 
augmenting, and aſſembling the troops of the Re- 
publick. The Confederates knew that the Count 
de Saxe had a deſign upon Maeſtricht: the Auſtran 


General Bathiam made repeated remonſtrances to Ml iiore 
the Britiſh miniſtry, entreating them to take ſpeedy Macco 
meaſures for the preſervation of that fortreſs. He May 
in the month of January propoſed that the Duke N bone 
of Cumbetland ſhould croſs the ſea, and confer witi Wenſ, 
the Prince of Orange on this ſubject: he undertook, the | 
at the peril of his head, to cover Maeftricht with br 7 
ſeventy thouſand men, from all attacks of tt they 
enemy: but his repreſentations ſeemed to have bey 
made very little impreſſion on thoſe to whom they {they 
were addrefled. The Duke of Cumberland did no even 


depart from England till towards the Jatter end of he! 


tranſports ſailed from the Nore with the additional MAaeft 
5 troops 
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troops and artillery : and the laſt drafts from the HAP. . 
foot-guards, were not embarked till the middle of 3 
Auguſt. f | | 
XXI . The different bodies of the confederate i 
forces joined each, other, and encamped in the 1 
neighbourhood of ,Ruremond, to the number of 1 
one hundred and ten thouſand men; and the French 4 
amy inveſted Maeſtricht, without oppolition, on '4 
the third day of April. The. garnſon conſiſted. of Ci 
Imperial and Dutch troops, under the conduct of bo! 
the. governour, Baron d'Aylva, who defended the 
place with extraordinary ſkill, and reſolution. He 14 
annoyed the beſiegers in repeated ſallies; but they. | 
were- determined to ſurmount all oppoſition, and, 
proſecuted their approaches with incredible ardour. 
They aflaulred- the covered way, and..their effected 
a lodgement, after an obſtinate diſpute, in which 4 
they loſt two thouſand of their beſt troaps: but, 
next day they were entirely diflodged by the gal- *3 
lantry of tlie garriſon. Theſe hoſtilities were ſud- "1 


b 
1748, 1 


.ſ’ ' NT OO 


n denly ſuſpended, in conſequence of the preliminaries 9 1 
2, i igned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries 'H 
e- greed, that, for the glory of his Chriſtian Majeſty's ö 1 
int rms, the town of Maeſtricht ſhould be ſurrendered ; 
an o his General, on condition that it ſhould be re- 7 


liored ' with all the magazines and artillery. He +14 


edy Wizccotdingly took poſſeſſion of it on the third day of 
2 May, when the garriſon marched out with all. the 
uke 


honours of war; and a ceſſation of arms immediately 
vin WWMenſued, By this time the Ruſſian auxiliarics;, to 
0e number of thirty - ſeven thouſand, commanded 
by Prince Repnin, had arrived in Moravia, where 
ey were reviewed by their Imperial Majeſties; then 
ae ey proceeded to the confines of Franconia, where Hl 

ey were ordered to halt, after they had marched 1 
ren hundred miles ſince the beginning of the year. F 


d q Ihe French King declared, that ſhould they advance ? ; 
0 lather, he would demoliſh the fortifications of k {7 
1000) laeſtricht and Bergen-op-zoom. This diſpute was 0 
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BO OKreferred to tlie plenipotentiaries, who, in the he. 
II. ginning of Auguſt, concluded a convention, im- 
1748. Porting, that the Ruſſian troops ſhould return to 
their own country ; and that the French King ſhould 
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diſband an equal number of his forces. The ſeaſon 
being far advanced, the Ruſſians were provided 
with winter-quarters in Bohemia and — 
where they continued till the ſpring, when they 
marched back to Livonia. In the mean time ſeven- 
and- thirty thoufand French troops were withdrawn 
from Flanders into Picardy, and the two armies 
remained quiet till the concluſion of the definitive 
treaty. The ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed at 
London, and in all the capitals of the contracting 
powers: orders were ſent to the reſpective Admirals 
in different parts of the world, to refrain from hoſti- 
lities; and a communication of trade and intelligence 
was again opened between the nations which had 
been at variance. No material tranſaction diſtin- 
pony the campaign in Italy. The French and 
paniſh troops who had joined the Genoeſe in the 
territories of the  republick, amounted to thirty 
thouſand men, under the direction of the Duke de 
Richelieu, who was ſent from France to aſſume that 
command, on the death of the Duke de Boufflers; 
while Mareſchal de Belleiſle, at the head of fit 
thouſand men, covered the Weſtern Riviera, which 
was threatened with an invaſion by forty thouſand 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under General Leutrum. 
At the fame time General Brown, with a more nu- 
merous army, prepared to re-enter the eaſtern Ri 
viera, and re-commence the fiege of Genoa. But 
theſe intended operations were prevented by al 
armiſtice, which took place as ſoon as the bellige- 
rent powers had acceded to the preliminaries. 
& XXXII. In the Eaſt-Indies, Rear-Admina 
Boſcawen undertook the ſiege of Pondicherry, which, 
in the month of Auguſt, he blocked up by fea wit 
his ſquadron, and inveſted by land with a — 
x pa ; arm 
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thouſand natives of that country. He proſecuted 
the enterprize with great ſpirit, and took the fort of 
Area Coupan, at the diſtance of three miles from 
the town : then he made his approaches to the place, 
againſt which he opened batteries, while it was bom- 
barded and cannonaded by the ſhipping. But the for- 
tifications were ſo ſtrong, the garriſon ſo numerous, 
and the engineers of the enemy ſo expert in their 
profeſſion, that he made very little progreſs, and 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage. At length, his 
army being diminiſhed by ſickneſs, and the rainy 
ſeaſon 3 he ordered the artillery and 
ſtores to be re-embarked ; and raifing the ſiege on 
the ſixth day of October, returned to fort St. David, 
after having loſt about a thouſand men in this ex- 
pedition. In the ſequel, ſeveral ſhips of his ſqua- 
dron, and above twelve hundred ſailors, periſhed 
in a hurricane. The naval force of Great-Britain 
was more ſucceſsful in the Weſt-Indies. Rear- 
Admiral Knowles, with a ſquadron of eight ſhips, 
attacked Fort Louis, on the ſouth fide of Hiſpaniola, 
which after a warm action of three hours was ſur- 
rendered on capitulation, and diſmantled. Then 
he made an abortive attempt upon St. Jago de 
Cuba, and returned to Jamaica, extremely chagrined 
at his diſappointment, which he imputed to the 
miſconduct of Captain Dent, who was tried in 
England by a Court-Martial, and hononrably ac- 
quitted. On the firſt day of October, the ſame 
Admiral cruiſing in the neighbourhood of the 
Havannah, with eight ſhips of the line, encountered 
a Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly the ſame ſtrength, 
under the command of the Admirals Reggio and 
Spinola. The engagement began between two and 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and continued with 
intervals till eight in the evening, when the enemy 
retired to the Havannah, with the loſs of two ſhips ; 
one of which ſtruck to the Britiſh Admiral, and the 


other 
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commander, that ſhe might not fall into the hang; 
of the Engliſh. Mr. Knowles taxed ſome of hi 
captains with miſbehaviour, and they recriminated 
on his conduct. On their return to England, 
Court-Martial was the conſequence of the mutud 
accuſations. Thoſe who adhered to the Commander, 
and the others whom he impeached, were inflamed 
againſt each other with the moſt rancorous reſent- 
ment. The Admiral himſelf did not eſcape uncen- 
ſured: two of his captains were reprimanded : but 
Captain Holmes, who had difplayed uncommon 
courage, was honourably acquitted. Their anime. 
ſities did not end with the Court-Martial. A blood. 
leſs encounter happened between the Admiral and 
Captain Powlett : But Captain Innes and Captain 
Clarke, meeting by appointment in Hyde-Park 
with piſtols, the former was mortally wounded, and 
died next morning ; the latter was tried, and con- 
demned for murder, but indulged with his Majeſty's 


pardon. No naval tranſaction of any conſequence 


happened in the European ſeas, during the courk 
of this ſummer. In January, indeed, the Mag. 
nanime, a French ſhip of the line, was taken in the 
channel by two Engliſh cruifers, after an obſtinate 
engagement; and the privateers took a conſiderable 
number of merchant ſhips from the enemy: 
XXXIII. The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued 
at Aix-la- Chapelle, diſcuſſing all the articles of the 
definitive treaty, which was at length concluded and 
ſigned on the ſeventh day of October. It ws 
founded on former treaties, which were now ex. 
preſsly confirmed, from that of Weſtphalia to the 
laſt concluded at London and Vienna. The con- 
tracting parties agreed, That all prifoners on each 
fide ſhould be mutually releaſed, without ranſom, 
and all conqueſts reſtored: That the duchies dt 
Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded 
as a ſettlement to the Infant - Don Philip, * 
1 ein 
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teirs male of his body; but in caſe of his aſcending c H AP. 


the throne of Spain, or of the tuo Sicilies, or his I. 
dring without male: iſſue, that they thould revert to 1748. 
the Houſe of Auſtria: That the King of Great- 
Britain ſhould, immediately after the ratification of 
this treaty, ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, 
to refide in France, as hoſtages, until reſtitution 
ſhould be made of Cape-Breton, and all the other 
conqueſts which his Britannick Majeſty ſhould have 
atchieved in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, before or 
after the preliminaries were ſigned : That the aſſiento 
contract, with the article of the annual ſhip, ſhould 
be confirmed for four years, during which the en- 
joyment of that privilege was ſuſpended ſince the 
commencement of the preſent war: that Dunkirk 
ſhould remain fortified on the land ſide, and towards 
the ſea continuing on the footing of former treaties. 
All the contracting powers became guarantees to 
the King of Pruſſia for the duchy of Sileſia and 
the county of Glatz, as he at preſent poſſeſſed them; 
and they likewiſe engaged to ſecure the Empreſs- 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia in poſſeſſion of her 
hereditary dominions, according to the pragmatick 
lanction, The other articles regulated the forms 
and times fixed for his mutual reſtitution, as well as 
for the termination of hoſtilities in different parts 
of the world. But the right of Engliſh ſubjects to 
navigate in the American ſeas, without being ſubject 
to ſearch, was not once mentioned, though this 
cam was the original ſource of the differences 
between Great-Britain and Spain: nor were the 
limits of Acadia aſcertained. This and all. other 
iſpures were left to the diſcuſſion of commiſſaries. 
We have already obſerved, that after the troubles of 
the empire began, the war was no longer maintained 
on Britiſh principles. It became a continental 
conteſt, and was proſecuted on the fide of the 
Allies without conduct, ſpirit, or unanimity. In 
the Netherlands they were outnumbered and out- 
6 ak, | 9 . witted 
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B OO Ewitted by the enemy. They never hazarded a battle 

II. without ſuſtaining a defeat. Their vaſt armies, paid 

1148. by Great-Britain, lay inactive, and beheld one for. 
treſs reduced after another, until the whole coun 

was ſubdued; and as their Generals fought, they 

Plenipotentiaries negociated. At a time when their 

affairs began to wear the moſt promiſing aſped, 

when the arrival of the Ruſſian auxiliaries would have 

ſecured an undoubted ſuperiority in the field; when 

| the Britiſh fleets had trampled on the naval power of 

France and Spain, intercepted their * of trea- 

ſure and cut off all their reſources of commerce; 

| the Britiſh miniſters ſeemed to treat, without 'the 

leaſt regard to the honour and advantage of their 

country. They left her moſt valuable and neceflary 

rights of trade unowned and undecided : they ſub- 

ſcribed to the inſolent demand of ſenduig the nobles 

of the realm to grace the court, and adorn the 
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her conqueſts in North-America, of more conſe- 
quence to her traffick than all the other dominions 
for which the powers at war contended : they gate 
up the important iſle of Cape-Breton, in exchange 
for a petty factory in the Eaſt-Indies, belonging to 
a private company, whoſe exiſtence had been 
deemed prejudicial to the commonwealth. What 
then were the fruits which Britain reaped from tlus 
long and deſperate war? A dreadful expence of 
blood and treaſure, “ diſgrace upon diſgrace, an 

additional 


® Such an expenſive war could not be maintained without a very 
extraordinary exertion of a commercial ſpirit : accordingly we 
that Great - Britain, ſince the death of King William, bas riſen un- 
der her preſſures with increaſed vigour and perſeverance. Whether 
it be owing to the natural progreſſion of trade extending itſelf fron 
ite origin to its acme or ne plus ultra, or to the encouragement gien 
by the adminiſtration to monied men of all denominations ; or t 
_ neceſſity, impelling thoſe who can no longer live on ſmall incomes o 
riſque their capitals in traffick, that — may have a chance 
ettering their fortunesz or, laſtly, to a concurrence of all 
cauſes; certain it is, the national exports and imports have been 47 
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triumphs of her enemy: and they tamely gave up 
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additional load of grievous impoſitions, and thecna Þp, " 
national debt accumulated to the enormous ſum of IX. +. 
eighty millions ſterling. 3 — i 


bly increaſing for theſe forty years: the yearly medium of woollen 
exports, from the year 1738 to 1743 incluſive, amounted to about 


| three millions and an half, which was a yearly increaſe on the me- 


dium, of five hundred thouſand pounds above the medium from 1718 4 
10 4. From this article, the rea der will concejye the prodigious f 
extent and importance of the Britiſh, commerce. . 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. 


d I. Reſtections on the peace. & II. The Prince 9 
IWales's adherents join the oppoſition. & III. Charac- 
ter of the miniftry. & IV. Seffion opened. \\, 
Debate on the addreſs. & VI. Supplies granted, 
S VII. Exorbitant demand of the Empreſs Queen ih. 
poſed. N VIII. Pielent conteſt concerning the ſe 
men's bill. IX. Objections to the mutiny bill 
X. Bill for limiting the term of a ſoldier's ſervice 
I XI. Meajures taken with reſpect to the Africa 
trade. Y XII. Scheme for improving the Brill 

Fiſhery. XIII. Attempt to open the commerce ti 
Hudſon's bay. & XIV. Plan for manning the nas). 
SXV. Huilleſs motions made by the oppoſitim. 
d XVI. Severities exerciſed upon ſome ſtudents at Or 
ford. XVII. Duke of Newcaſtle choſen Chandes 
tor of the Univerſity of Cambridge. & XVIII. Ts 
mults in different paris of the kingdom. XI. 
Scheme for a ſettlement in Nova-Scotia. & XX. 
Town of Hallifax founded. XXI. Prench atten} 
to ſettle the iſſand of Tobago. XXII. Rejoicngi 
for the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. XXIII. ** 
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tenders eldeſt ſon arreſted at Paris. \ XXIV. Ap- 


pearance of 4 rupture between Ruſſia and Sweden. 
XXV. I[nterpoſition of the King of Pruſſia. 
dC XXVI. Meaſures taken by the French miniſtry. 
XXVII. Conduct of different European powers. 
XXVIII. In/olence of the Barbary Corſairs. 
XXIX. Diſturbances in England. & XXX. 
Seſſion opened. & XXXI. Subjects of debate. 
d$ XXXII. Scheme for reducing the intereſt of the 
national debt. & XXXIII. Ad paſſed for that 
purpoſe: S XXXIV. New mutiny bill.  XXXV. 
Bill for encouraging the importation of iron from 
America. & XXXVI. Erection of the Britiſh her- 
ring fiſhery. & XXXVII. New African Company. 
XXXVIII. Weſtminſter election. & XXXIX. 
Earthquakes in London. & XL. Peſtilential fever 
at the ſeſſion in the Old-Bailey. XII. Diſprutes 
Abenveen Ruſſa and Sweden. XLII. Plan for ele 
* ing the Arch-duke Joſeph King of the Romans. 
III. Oppoſition of the King of Pruſia. 
* XLIV. Du/putes with the French about the limits 
T of Nova-Scotia. & XLV. Treaty with Spain. 
i. Sehen opened. & XIVII. Debate on the 
© addreſs. \ KEVIII. Supphes granted. & XLIX. 
Death and cliaracter of the Prince of IWales. IL. 
% heltlement of a Regency, in caſe of a minor Sovereign. 
1 LI. General naturalization bill. & LII. Cenſure 
„ 74/ed upon à paper intitled Conſtitutional Queries. 
III. Proceedings of the Commons on the Weſt- 
er election. & LIV. Mr. Murray ſent priſoner 
% Newgate, & LV. Seffion cloſed. Stile altered. 
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L I, THE peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however CH AP. 
X unſtable or inglorious it might appear to 
* hoſe few who underſtood the intereſts, and felt for 
. he honour of their country, was nevertheleſs not 
1 pavelcome to the nation in general. The Britiſh 
Vr piuſtry will always find it more difficult to ſatisfy 


he people at the end of a ſucceſsful campaign, than 
by at 
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tions at Aix-la-Chapelle the armies were broken up: 
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liſh are impatient of miſcarriage and diſappointment, 
and too apt to be intoxicated with victory. At this 
period they were tired of the burthens, and ſick d 
the diſgraces, to which they had been expoſed in the 
courſe of ſeven tedious campaigns. They had fuf. 
fered conſiderable loſſes and interruption in the x: 
ticle of commerce, which was the ſource of thei 
national opulence and power: they knew it would 
neceſſarily be clogged with additional duties, for the 
maintenance of a continental war, and the ſuppor 
of foreign ſubſidiaries ; and they drew very faint 
preſages of future ſucceſs either from the conduct d 
their allies, or the capacity of their commander, 
The people influenced by theſe conſiderations, the 
reſtoration of a free trade, the reſpite from that 
anxiety and ſuſpence which the proſecution of a wa 
never fails to engender, and the proſpect of a ſpeedy 
deliverance from diſcouraging reſtraint and opprel- 
five impoſitions, were advantages that ſweetenel 
the bitter draught of a diſhonourable treaty, and in- 
duced the majority of the nation to acquieſce in the 
peace, not barely without murmuring, but een 
with ſome degree of ſatisfaction and applauſe. 

d II. Immediately after the exchange of ratifics 


the Allies in the Netherlands withdrew their ſeverl 
proportions of troops; the French began to en 
cuate Flanders; and the Engliſh forces were e. 
imbarked for their own country. His Britannick 
Majeſty returned from his German dominions Il 
November, having landed near Margate, in Kent 
after a dangerous paſſage; and on the twenty-ninth 
of the ſame month he opened the ſeffion of Parlw- 
ment. By this time the miſunderſtanding between 
the two firſt perſonages of the Royal Family. hal 
been increaſed by a freſh ſucceſſion of matter. Tit 
Prince of Wales had held a court of Stannary, u 
quality of Duke of Cornwall; and revived . 
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heen admitted, would have greatly augmented his 
influence among the Corniſh boroughs. Theſe 
efforts rouſed the jealouſy of the Adminiſtration, 
which had always conſidered them as an intereſt 
wholly dependent on the Crown ; and, therefore, the 
pretenſions of his Royal Highneſs were oppoſed by 
the whole weight of the Miniſtry. His adherents, 
cſenting theſe hoſtilities as an injury to their Royal 
Maſter, immediately joined the remnant of the for- 


he ARE 

nner oppoſition in Parliament, and reſolved to coun- 
iy eract all the miniſterial meaſures that ſhould fall 
of under their cognizance; at leaſt, they determined to 


ſeize every opportunity of thwarting the ſervants of 
the Crown, in every ſcheme or propoſal that had not 
an evident tendency to the advantage of the nation. 
This band of auxiliaries was headed by the Earl of 
Et, Dr. Lee, and Mr. N—t. The firſt poſſeſſed 
a ſpecies of eloquence rather plauſible than power- 
ful: he ſpoke with fluency and fire: his ſpirit was 
bold and enterpriſing, his apprehenſion quick, and 


the (Js repartee ſevere. Dr. Lee was a man of extenſive 
ren erudition and irreproachable morals, particularly 

verſed in the civil law, which he profeſſed, and 
+ Perfectly well acquainted with the conſtitution of his 
up: country. Mr. N—t was an orator of middling abi- 
en {ties who harangued upon all ſubjects indifcrimi- 


tately, and ſupplied with confidence what he wanted 
In capacity: he had been at ſome pains to ſtudy the 
ck buſineſs of the Houſe, as well as to underſtand the 
in machine of government; and was tolerably well 
ent heard, as he generally ſpoke with an appearance of 
nth 822d humour, and hazarded every whimſical idea, 
u- it roſe in his imagination. But lord Boling- 
fern broke is ſaid to have been the chief ſpring which, in 
had Mecret, actuated the deliberations of the Prince's 
The Court. That nobleman ſeemingly ſequeſtered from 
uche tumults of a publick life, reſided at Batterſea, 
ome rbere he was viſited like a fainted ſhrine jliffgl! the 


aims dif iſhed 
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1748. 


cal ambition. There he was cultivated and admired 
for the elegance of his manners, and the charms oi 
his converſation. The Prince's curioſity was fir 
captivated by his character, and his eſteem was af. 
terwards ſecured by the irreſiſtible addreſs of that 
extraordinary perſonage, who continued in a regular 
progreſſion to infinuate himſelf ſtill farther and far. 
ther into the good graces of his Royal Patron, 
How far the conduct of his Royal Highneſs was in. 
fluenced by the private advice of this nobleman we 
ſhall not pretend to determine: but, certain it is, 


the friends of the miniſtry propagated a report, that 


he was the dictator of thoſe meaſures which the 
Prince adopted; and that, under the ſpecious pre- 
text of attachment to the Heir Apparent of the 
Crown, he concealed his real aim, which was to 
perpetuate the breach in the Royal Family. What: 
ever his ſentiments and motives might have been, 
this was no other than a revival of the old miniſte- 
rial clamour, that a man cannot be well affected to 
the King, if he pretends to cenſure any meaſure of 
the adminiſtration. 

$_ III. The weight which the oppoſition derived 
from theſe new confederates in the Houſe of Com- 
mons was ſtill greatly overbalanced by the power, 
influence, and ability that ſuſtained every miniſterial 
project. Mr. Pelham, who chiefly managed thc 
helm of affairs, was generally eſteemed as a man of 
honeſty and candour, actuated by a ſincere love for 
his country, though he had been educated in erto- 
neous principles of government, and in ſome mea- 
ſure obliged to proſecute a fatal ſyſtem, which 
deſcended to him by inheritance. At this time he 
numbered Mr. Pitt among his fellow-mimniterz 
and was moreover ſupported by many other indi- 
viduals of diſtinguiſhed abilities ; among whom the 


firſt place in point of genius, was due to Mr. M. 


who . the office of Solicitor-general. | This 
. 5 gent eman. 
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ntleman, the ſon of a noble family in North-Bri- HAP. 


tain, had raiſed himſelf to great' eminence at the 


fon, that ſeemed to ſeize every object at firſt 
glance; an innate ſagacity, that ſaved the trouble 
of intenſe application; and an irreſiſtible ſtream of 
eloquence, that flowed pure and claſſical, ſtrong 
and copious, reflecting, in the moſt conſpicuous 
int of view, the ſubjects over which it rolled, 
and ſweeping before it all the ſlime of formal heſi- 
tation, and all the entangling weeds of, chicanery. 
Yet, the ſervants of the Crown were not ſo impli- 
citly attached to the firſt miniſter as to acquieſce 
in all his plans, and dedicate their time and talents 
to the ſupport of every court-meaſure indiſcrimi- 
nately. This was one material point in which 
Mr. Pelham deviated from the maxims of his pre- 
deceflor, who admitted of no contradiction from 
any of his adherents or fellow-ſervants, but inſiſted 
on ſacrificing their whole perception and faculties 
to his conduct and diſpoſal. That ſordid de- 


ſubordinate inſtruments of the adminiſtration. It 


cellor of the Exchequer. After all, if we coolly: 


of Wl confider thoſe arguments which have been bandied 


for about, and retorted with ſuch eagerneſs and acri- 
:0- WJ Pony in the Houſe of Commons, and diveſt them 
ex of thoſe paſſionate tropes and declamatory meta- 


ich Pphors which the ſpirit of oppoſition alone had pro- 


he WM <uced, we ſhall find very little left for the ſubject of 
rs, dpute, and ſometimes be puzzled to diſcover any. 
(i- WY Paterial ſource of diſagreement. . | ö 


the \ IV. In the month of Noyember his Majeſty 
M. opened the ſeſſion of Parliament with a ſpeech, ac- 
lis Mainting them, That the definitive treaty of peace 

| . | was 


bar, by a moſt keen intuitive ſpirit of apprehen- RV 


ference to a miniſter no longer 'characteriſed the. 


was not unuſual to ſee the great officers of the- 
government divided in a parliamentary debate, 
and to hear the Secretary at War oppoſing with 
great vehemence a claufe ſuggeſted by the Chan-- 
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B O O Kwas at length ſigned by all the parties concerned: 

II. That he had made the moſt effectual proviſion for 
Ti 1708. ſecuring the rights and intereſts of his own ſubjects; 
171 and procuring for his allies the beſt conditions, which, 


eng 
alli 
wer 


rep! 


18 in the preſent ſituation of affairs could be obtained, char 
14h He faid, he had found a general good difpoſition in mig 
14 all parties to bring the negociation to a happy con- Ihe 
"i clufion z and obſerved, that we might promiſe our. let e 
N. ſelves a long enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace, thei 


Finally, after having remarked that times of tran. 
quillity. were the proper ſeaſons for leſſening the 
national debt, and ſtrengthening the kingdom againſt 
future events, he recommended to the Commons 
the improvement af the publick revenue, the 
maintenance of a conſiderable naval force, the ad- 
vancement of commerce, and the cultivation of the Helo 
arts of peace. This ſpeech, as uſual, was echoed y 
back by an addreſs to the throne from both Houſes, Vn or 
containing general expreſſions of the warmeſt loyalty Morat 
and gratitude to his Majeſty, and implying the moſt nd | 
perfect ſatisfaction and acquieſcence in the articles of nei 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. liſh 
IV. The members in the oppoſition, according s: 
to cuſtom, cavilled at the nature of this addreſs. rea 
They obſerved, that the late pacification was the 
worſt and moſt inglorious of all the bad treaties o Hence 
196 which the Engliſh nation had ever ſubſcribed : that en 
by it was equally diſgraceful, indefinite, and abſurd: 
wy. they ſaid, the Britiſh navy had gained ſuch an aſcen- | 
Ty dancy over the French at ſea, that the ſources of endes 
4 their wealth were already choaked up; that the fiege 
1 of Maeſtricht would have employed their arms in 
yy the Low-Countries till the arrival of the Ruſſians; nd v 
921 and that the acceſſion of theſe auxiliaries would have Wy" 
1 thrown the ſuperiority into the ſcale of the Allies. s » 
. They did not fail to take notice, that the moſt im- tes! 


allie 
the 
mate 
war 
red 
Tun 


7 8 ” . l] | he 

bh portant and original object of the war was left wholly ber 
4 . undecided ; and demonſtrated the abſurdity of ther tic 
= promiſing, in the addreſs to make good ſuch s tt 


engagement BY ber 
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engagements as his Majeſty had entered into with hisc HAP. 


allies, before they knew what thoſe engagements 
ere. In anſwer to theſe objections, the miniſters 
 {Wreplied, That the peace was, in itſelf, rather better 
dan could be expected; and that the ſmalleſt delay 
night have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. 
They aftirmed, that the Dutch were upon the point 
of concluding a neutrality, in conſequene of which 
their troops would have been withdrawn from the 
allied army; and, in that caſe, even the addition of 
the Ruſſian auxiliaries would not have rendered it a 
match for the enemy. They alſlerted, that if the 
war had been prolonged another year, the national 
redit of Great-Britain muſt have been entirely 
ruined, many of the publick funds having funk 
below par in the preceding ſeaſon, fo that the mini- 
try had begun to deſpair of ſeeing the money paid 
n on the new ſubſcription. With reſpect to the re- 
toration of Cape-Breton, the limits of Nova-Scotia, 
nd the right of navigating without ſearch in the 
\merican ſeas, which right had been left unefta- 
liſhed in the treaty, they declared, that the firſt 
Vas an unneceſſary expence, of no conſequence to 
Teat-Britain ; and that the other two were points 
diſpute, to be amicably ſettled in private confe- 
ences by Commuſlaries duly authorized ; but by 
o means articles to be eſtabliſhed by a general 
reaty, 
VI. What the oppoſition wanted in firength, it 
ndeavoured to make up with ſpirit and perſeve- 
ance, Every miniſterial motion and meaſure was 
avafſed, ſifted, and decried with uncommon art 
1s; d vivacity : but all this little availed againſt the 
ngle article of ſuperior numbers; and accordingly 
$ was the ſource of certain triumph in all de- 
ates in which the ſervants of the crown were united. 
Lhe nation had reaſon to expect an immediate mi- 
ation in the article of annual expence, conſider- 
$ the number of troops and ſhips of war which 
VOL, 111, om | had 
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but they were diſagrecably undeceived in finding 
themſelves again loaded with very extraordinary 
impoſitions, for the payment of a vaſt debt which 
government had contracted in the courſe of the wa, 
notwithſtanding the incredible aids granted by Par. 
liament. The committee of ſupply eſtablithed four 
points of conſideration, in their deliberations con- 
cerning the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed ; namely, 
for fultilling the engagements which the Parliament 
had entered into with his Majeſty, and the ſervices i tho 
undertaken for the ſucceſs of the war; for diſcharging gua 
debts contracted by government; for making goot N 
deficiencies; and for defraying the current expence ¶ war: 
of the year. It appeared, that the nation owed il the 


Four-and-forty thouſand pounds to the Elector of Bil deen 


Bavaria; above thirty thoufand to the Duke of Wi fider 
Brunſwick; the like ſum to the Landgrave of Helle- WM the i 
Caſlel ; and near nine thouſand pounds to the Elec-W bene 
tor of Mentz. The Queen of Hungary claimed alone 
arrear of one hundred thouſand pounds. The citrMatur 
of Glaſgow, in North-Britain, preſented a petition, ¶ mate 
praying to be-reimburſed the ſum of ten thouſand 

ounds, extorted from that corporation by the fon 
of the Pretender, during the rebellion. One hun. 
dred and twelve thouſand pounds were owing to tht 
forces in North-America and the Eatt-Indies ; be- 
ſides near half a million due on extraordinary er 
pence incurred by the land forces in America, Flan 
ders, and North-Britain, by the office of Ordnance, 
and other ſervices of the laſt year, to which the par 
liamentary proviſton did not extend. The remi 
ing debt of the Ordnance amounted to above ti 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds: but the nan) 
bills could not be diſcharged for leſs than four ml 
lions. An addition of two millions three hunde 
and ſeventy- four thouſand three hundred thirty-thit 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and two-pence was alſo re 
quired or the current ſervice of the year. 1 


6 wol 
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lions ſterling—a ſum at which the whole nation ex- 
preſſed equal aſtoniſhment and diſguſt, It was 
charged upon the duties on malt, mum, cyder, and 
perry, the land-tax at four ſhillings in the pound, 
annuities on the ſinking- fund, an application of one 
million from that depoſit, and the loan of the like 
ſum to be charged on the firſt aids of next ſeſſion. 
te number of ſeamen was reduced to ſeventeen 
Wl thouſand, and that of the land forces to eighteen 
s WE thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven, including 
o Wl guards and garriſons. 
| VII. Every article of expence, however, was 
i varmly diſputed by the anti-courtiers ; eſpecially 
i the demand of the Queen of Hungary, which was 
deemed unreaſonably exorbitant and rapacious, con- 
lidering the ſeas of blood which we had ſhed, and 
the immenſity of treaſure we had exhauſted for her 
benefit: and ſurely the ſubjects of this nation had 
ſome reaſon to complain of an indulgence of this 
nature, granted to a power which they had literally 
hatched from the brink of ruin—a power whole 
quarrel they had eſpouſed with a degree of enthu- 
laſm that did much more honour to their gallantry 
lan to their diſcretion—a power that kept aloof, 
th a ſtatelineſs of pride peculiar to herſelf and fa- 
ly; and beheld her Britiſh auxiliaries fighting her 


may, in the idle pageantry of barbarous magnifi- 
ence, thoſe ample ſubſidies which they advanced in 
par nder to maintain her armies, and furniſh out her 
an wportion of the war. The leaders of the oppoſition 
wa elected no opportunity of embittering the triumphs 
a their adverſaries: they inveighed againſt the ex- 
2 ragance of granting ſixteen thouſand pounds for 
ndret 
-thre 
fo re 


In 


nce, 


required no ſuch eſtabliſhment, eſpecially at a 
ure when the national incumbrances rendered 
wſaletely neceſſary to practiſe every expedient of 
k 2 economy. 


wol 


battles at their own expence ; while ſhe ſquandered 


de pay of general and ſtaff officers, during a peace 
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city of Glaſgow, to be indemnified for the extract 
dinary exaction it underwent from the rebels, though 
it appeared, from unqueſtionable evidence, that 
this extraordinary contribution was exacted on ac- 
count of that city's peculiar attachment to the 
reigning family: that it had always invariably ad. 
hered to Revolution principles ; and, with an un- 
equalled ſpirit of loyalty and zeal for the proteſtant 


. .. ſucceſſion, diſtinguifhed itſelf both in the laſt and 


preceding rebellion. 

$ VIII. But the moſt violent conteſt aroſe on cet. 
tain regulations which the miniſtry wanted to eſta, 
bliſh in two bills, relating to the ſea and land ſervice, 
The firſt, under the title of a bill for amending, 
explaining, and reducing into one act of Parliament 
the laws relating to the navy, was calculated ſolely 
with a view of ſubjecting half-pay officers to mur- 
tial law—a deſign which not only furniſhed the 
oppoſition with a plauſible handle for accuſing the 
miniſters, as intending to encroach upon the cot 
ſtitution, in order to extend the influence of the 
Crown; but alfo alarmed the ſea-officers to ſuch 1 
degree, that they aſſembled to a conſiderable num- 
ber, with a view to deliberate upon the prope 
means of defending their privileges and liber 
from invaſion. The reſult of their conſultations 
was a petition to the Houſe of Commons, ſubſciibel 
by three Admirals and forty-ſeven Captains, nd 
members of Parliament, repreſenting, That the bil 
in agitation contained ſeveral clauſes, tending to the 
injury and diſhonour of all naval officers, as well x 
to the detriment of his Majeſty's ſervice ; and that 
the laws already in force, had been always found 
effectual for ſecuring the ſervice of officers on hall- 
pay upon the moſt preſſing occaſions : they, there- 
fore, hoped, that they ſhould not be ſubjected 
new hardſhips and diſcouragements ; and begged "0 


be heard by their counſel, before the committee o 
2 {11 
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the whole Houſe, touching ſuch parts of the bill as oH AP. 
they apprehended would be injurious to themſelves I. 

and the other officers of his Majeſty's navy. This 
petition was preſented to the Houſe by Sir John 
Nerris, and the motion for its being read was ſe- 
conded by Sir Peter Warren, whoſe character was 
univerſally eſteemed and beloved in the nation. 
tui meaſure had like to have produced very ſerious 
- WH conſequences. Many commanders and ſubalterns 
nad repaired to the Adnuralty, and threatened, in 
lain terms, to throw up their commiſſions in caſe 
the bill ſhould paſs into a law; and a general fer- 
ment was begun among all the ſubordinate members 
of the navy. A motion was made, That the peti- 
toners, according to their requeſt, ſhould be heard 
by their counſel ; and this propoſal was ſtrongly 


1748. 164 


hy urged by the firſt orators of the anti-miniſterial 
ir. Wl zflociation ; but the miniſter, contiding in his own 


rength, reinforced by the abilities of Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Littleton, - and Mr. Fox the Secretary at War, 
ſrenuouſly oppoſed the motion, which, upon a di- 


the WY ion, was thrown out by a great majority. The I 
1 2 {cveral articles of the bill were afterwards ſeparately f 
m. Lebated with great warmth ; and though Mr. Pel- 


lam had, with the moſt diſintereſted air of candour, 
repeatedly declared that he required no ſupport even 
from his own adherents, but that which might ariſe 
from reaſon unreſtrained, and full conviction, he, 
on this occaſion, reaped all the fruit from their zeal 


bill and attachment which could be expected from the 

\ they moſt implicit complaiſance. Some plauſible amend- — 

11 af ents of the moſt exceptionable clauſes were offered, 7 
particularly of that which impoſed an oath upon tlie . 

ul members, of every court-martial, that they ſhould 1 

hal- not, on any account, diſcloſe the opinions or tranſ- 1. 

nete actions of any ſuch tribunal. This was conſidered "Ti 


ed Ha ſanction, under which any court-martial might 
ed i ommit the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice and op- ; 
ee on breffion, which even Parliament itſelf could not 
redreſs, 
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the truth, eternally ſealed up by this abſurd oh}. 
gation, The amendment propoſed was, that the 
member of a court-mattial might reveal the tran. 
actions and opinions of it, in all caſes wherein the 
courts of Juſtice, as the law now ſtands, have a right 
to interfere, if required thereto by either Houſe of 
Parliament: a very reaſonable mitigation, which, 
however, was rejected by the majority. Neverthe- 
leſs, the ſuſpicion of an intended encroachment had 
raiſed fuch a clamour without doors, and diffuſed 
the odium of this meaſure ſo generally, that the mi. 
niſter thought proper to drop the projected article of 
war, ſubjecting the reformed officers of the navy to 
the juriſdictions of courts-martial ; and the bill be- 


ing alſo ſoftened in other particulars, during it 


paſſage through the Upper Houſe, at length received 
the Royal aſſent. 

FIX. The flame which this act had kindled, 
was rather increaſed than abated on the appearance 
of a new mutiny- bill replete with divers innovations 
tending to augment the influence of the Crown, 2 
well as the authority and power of a military ju- 
riſdiction. All the articles of war eſtabliſhed fince 
the reign of Charles the Second, were ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the Commons; and in theſe ap- 
peared a gradual ſpirit of encroachment, almoſt im- 
perceptibly deviating from the civil inſtitutes of the 
En lith conſtitution, towards the eſtabliſhment of: 
military dominion. By this new bill a power ws 
veſted in any commander in chief, to reviſe and 
correct any legal fentence of a court-martial, by 
which the members of ſuch a court, correſponding 
with'the nature of a civil jury, were rendered ablo- 
lutely uſeleſs, and the commander in a great met 
ſure abfolute; for he had not only the power of ſum- 
moning ſuch officers as he might chooſe to fit 0! 
any trial, a prerogative unknown to any civil couſ 
of judicature; but he was alſo at liberty to * 

an 
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aud alter the ſentence ; ſo that a man was ſubje& toCH AP, 
WM (vo trials for the ſame offence, and the commander I. 
enn chief was judge both of the guilt and the puniſn- 7438. 


ment. By the final clauſe of this bill, martial law 
was extended to all officers on half pay; and the 
fame arguments which had been urged againſt this 
article in the navy bill, were now repeated and re- 
inforced with redoubled fervour. Many reafons were 
offered to prove that the half-pay was allotted as a 
recompence for patſt ſervice ; and the opponents of 
the bill affirmed, that ſuch an article, by augment- 
ing the dependents of the Crown, might be very 
dangerous to the conſtitution. On the other hand, 
the partiſans of the miniſtry aſſerted, that the half- 
ay was granted as a retaining fee; and that ori- 
ginally all thoſe who enjoyed this indulgence were 
deemed to be in actual ſervice, conſequently ſub- 
ject to martial law. Mr. Pitt, who at this time 
exerciſed the office of Paymaſter-General with a 
rigour of integrity unknown to the moſt difintereſted 
of all his predeceſſors in that department, eſpouſed 
the clauſe in diſpute, as a neceſſary extenſion of mi- 
litary diſcipline, which could never be attended with 
any bad conſequence to the hberty of the nation. 


to The remarks which he made on this occaſion, im- 
u- plied an opinion that our liberties wholly exiſted in 
m- dependence upon the direction of the Sovereign, and 
he WY the virtue of the army. © To that virtue (ſaid he) 
fag © vie truſt even at this hour, ſmall as our army is— 
x35 WY © to that virtue we muſt have truſted, had this bill 
nd i © been modelled as its warmeſt oppoſers could have 
by Wl © withed; and without this virtue, thould the Lords, 
ing WY © the Commons, and the People of England en- 
o. trench themſelves behind parchment up to the 
er: © teeth, the ſword will find a paſſage to the vitals of 
m- WF © the conſtitution.” All the diſputed articles of the 
on bill being ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of a great ma- 
uit Wl /vity, it was conveyed to the Upper Houſe, where 


it excited another violent conteſt. Upon the queſ- 
k tion 
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B O O Ktion whether officers on half pay had not been ſub. 
II. ject to martial law, the judges were conſulted and 
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- quillity. Notwithſtanding the ſpirited oppoſition of 
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divided in their ſentiments. The Earl of Bath de. 
clared his opinion, that martial law did not extend 
to reformed officers : and opened all the ſluices of 
his ancient eloquence. He admitted a caſe which 
was urged, of ſeven officers on half-pay, who, being 
taken 1n actual rebellion at Preſton, in the year 
1715, had been executed on the ſpot by martial law, 
in conſequence of the King's expreſs order. He 
candidly owned, that he himſelf was Secretary at 
War at that period ; that he had approved of this 
order, and even tranſmitted it to General Carpen- 
ter, who commanded at Preſton ; but now his opi- 
nion was entirely changed. He obſerved, that when 
the forementioned rebellion firſt broke out, the 
Houſe preſented an addreſs to the King, defiring 
his Majeſty would be pleaſed to employ all half-pay 
officers, and gratify them with whole pay ; and, in- 
deed, all ſuch officers were voted on whole pay, by 
the Houſe of Commons. They were afterwards 
appriſed of this vote, by an advertiſement in the 
Gazette, and ordered to hold themſelves in readi- 
neſs to repair to ſuch places as ſhould be appointed; 
and finally commanded to repair by ſuch a day to 
thoſe places, on pain of being ſiruck off the halt- 
pay hiſt. Theſe precautions would have been un- 
neceſſary, had they been deemed ſubje& to marta 
law; and the penalty for non-obedience would not 
have been merely a privation of their penſions, but 
they would have fallen under the puniſhment of 
death, as deſerters from the ſervice. His Lordſhip 
diſtinguiſhed, with great propriety and preciſion, 
between a ſtep which had been precipitately taken in 
a violent criſis, when the publick was heated with 
apprehenſion and reſentment, and a folemn lau 
concerted at leiſure, during the moſt profound tran. 


this nobleman, and ſome attempts to inſert additional 
; clauſes, 
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ble amendments, paſſed by a very conſiderable 
majority. 
] X. Immediately after the mutiny- bill had paſſed 
ame Lower Houſe, another fruitleſs effort was made 
by the oppoſition. The danger of a itanding army, 
o on whoſe virtue the conſtitution of Great-Britain 
n ſeemed to depend, did not fail to alarm the minds 
„of many who were zealouſly attached to the liberties 
le Nof their country, and gave birth to a ſcheme, which, 
it if executed, would have enabled the legiſlature to 
is Neſtabliſn a militia that muſt have anſwered many 
n- national purpoſes, and acted as a conſtitutional bul- 
i- Nvark againſt the exceſſes and ambition of a military 
en {MWſanding force, under the immediate influence of 
he N gorernment. The ſcheme which patriotiſm con- 
no ceived, was, in all probability, adopted by party. A 
ay bill was brought in, limiting the time beyond which 


in- o ſoldier, or non-commiſſioned officer, ſhould be 
by {Wicompelled to continue in the ſervice. Had this 
rds {Wlimitation taken place, ſuch a rotation of ſoldiers 
the rould have enſued among the common people, that 


in a few years every peaſant, labourer, and inferior 
deſman in the kingdom would have underſtood 
the exerciſe of arms: and perhaps the people in ge- 


all. {Wcral would have concluded that a ſtanding army 
un- as altogether unneceflary. A project of this na- 
rtial e could not, for obvious reaſons, be agreeable to 
not che adminiſtration, and therefore the bill was ren- 
but ered abortive ; for, after having been twice read, 
oft was poſtponed from time to time, till the Parlia- 
ſhip ment was prorogued, and never appeared in the 

quel. Such were the chief ſubjects of debate be- 


nn een the miniſtry and the oppoſition, compoſed, 
with s we have already obſerved, er the Prince} ſer- 
lau I ants and the remains of the country „this laſt 
ran- being headed by Lord Strange, ſon of the Earl of 
n of Derby, and Sir Francis Daſhwood ; the former, a 
onal robleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, keen, penetra- 


ting, 
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-BOOK ting, eloquent, and ſagacious; the other frank, (yi. Mbut 
III. rited, and ſenſible. | 
SKI. It muſt be owned, however, for the bo. ſage 
nour of the miniſtry, that if they carried a few un. Nin 
popular meaſures with a high hand, they ſeemed Micha 
earneſtly deſirous of making amends to the nation, Wand 
by promoting divers regulations for the benefit and the 
improvement of commerce, which actually took mot 
place in the enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament. One f ſup} 
the principal objects of this nature which fell under N ual 
their cogmzance, was the trade to the coaſt of Guinea {and 
a very important branch of traffick, whether conſ- Af. 
dered as a market for Britiſh manufactures, or rep. 
the ſource that ſupphed the Engliſh plantations with {trad 
negroes. This was originally monopoliſed by a his! 
joint-ſtock company, which had from time to time ont 
derived conſiderable ſums from the legiſlature, for Wort: 
enabling them the better to ſupport certain forts cor: 
caſtles on the coaſt of Africa, to facilitate the com- 
merce and protect the merchants. In the ſequel, 
however, the excluſive privilege having been judged 
prejudicial to the national trade, the. coaft was lad 
open to all Britiſh ſubjects indiſcriminately, on con 
dition of their paying a certain duty towards defray- 
ing the expence of the forts and factories. This 
ient did not anſwer the purpoſes for which 

had been contrived. The ſeparate traders, inſiead 
of receiving any benefit from the protection of the 
company, induftriouſly avoided their caſtles, as tht 
receptacles of tyranny and oppreſſion. The com- 
pany, whether from the miſcondu&t or knavery u 
their directors, contracted ſuch a load of debts 5 
their ſtock was unable to diſcharge. They ſeemel 
to neglect the traffick, and allowed the caſtles i 
decay. In a word, their credit being exhauſt, 
and their creditors. growing clamorous, they pit 
ſented a petition to. the Houſe of Commons, di- 

_ . clafing their diſtreſſes, and imploring ſuch aſſiſtance 
as ſhould enable them not only to pay their * 
; 73. 
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. Wot alſo to maintain the forts in a defenſible condition. c H AP. 
This _— recommended to the Houſe in a meſ- 


- (age 
1- in behalf of the company's creditors. Divers mer- 
i chants of London, intereſted in the trade of Africa 
„and the Britiſh plantations in America, petitioned 
the Houſe, that, as the African trade was of the ut- 
moſt importance to the nation, and could not be 
ſupported without forts and ſettlements, ſome effec- 
tual means ſhould be ſpeedily taken for protecting 
and extending this valuable branch of commerce, 
A fourth was offered by the merchants of Liverpool, 
repreſenting that the ſecurity and protection of the 
trade to Africa muſt always principally depend upon 
his Majeſty's ſhips of war being properly ſtationed 
on that coaſt, and ſeaſonably relieved; and that ſuch 
forts and ſettlements as might be judged neceſſary 
for marks of ſovereignty and poſſeſſion, would prove 
a nuiſance and a burthen to the trade, ſhould they 
remain in the hands of any joint-ftock company, 
whoſe private intereſt always had been, and ever 
would be, found incompatible with the intereſt of 
the ſeparate and open trader. 'They therefore prayed, 
that the ſaid forts might either be taken into his 
Majeſty's immediate poſſeſſion, and ſupported by 
the publick, or committed to the merchants tradin 

teal on that coaſt, in ſuch a manner as the Houſe ſhould 
te hudge expedient, without veſting in them any other 


the Wadvantage, or right to the commerce, but what ſhould: 


m- be common to all his Majeſty's ſubjects. This 
ry of rmonſtrance was ſucceeded by another, to the ſame 
s Sci, from the maſter, wardens, affiſtants, and 
meg commonalty of the fociety of merchant adventurers 
within the city of Briſtol. All theſe petitions were 
ferred to a committee appointed to deliberate on 
this ſubject; who agreed to certain reſolutions, im- 
lying, That the trade to Africa ſhould be free and 
open; That the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on that 
lebe dat ought to be maintained, and put under proper 

but direction; 


om his Majeſty, was corroborated by another 1548. 
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0 © KdireQtion ; and, That, in order to carry on the Affi. 
III. can trade in the moſt beneficial manner to theſe 
1:46 kingdoms, all the Britiſh ſubjects. trading to Africa 
ſhould be united in one open company, without 
any joint-ſtock, or power to trade as a corporation, 
A bill was immediately founded on theſe — 
which alarmed the company to ſuch a degree, that 
they had recourſe to another. petition, demonſtrating 
their right to the coaſt of Africa, and expreſſing 
their rehance on the juſtice of the Houſe, that they 
ſhould not be deprived of their property without an 
adequate conſideration. In a few days a ſecond ad- 
dreſs was offered by their creditors, complaining of 
the company's miſmanagement, promiſing to ſur- 
render their nght, as the wiſdom of Parliament 
thould preſcribe ; praying that their debts might be 
znquired into; and that the equivalent to be granted 
for the Company's poſſeſſions might be ſecured and 
applied, in the firft place, for their benefit. The 
Commons, in conſequence of this petition, ordered 
the Company to produce a liſt of their debts, to- 
ether with a copy of their charter, and two remon- 
rances, which their creditors had preſented to them 
before this application to Parliament. A committee 
of the whole Houſe, having deliberated on theſe 
papers and petitions, and heard the company by 
their counſel, reſolved to give them a reaſonable 
compenſation for their charter, lands, forts, ſettle- 
ments, ſtaves, and effects, to be, in the firſt place, 
applied towards the payment of their creditors. A 
bill being formed accordingly, paſſed the Commons 
and was conveyed to the Upper Houſe, where 2 
great many objections were ftarted ; and for the 
preſent it was dropped, until a more unexception- 
able plan ſhould be concerted. In the mean time 
their Lordſhips addreſſed his Majeſty, That tix 
Lords Commiſſioners for trade and plantations might 
be directed to prepare a ſcheme on this ſubject, to 


be laid before both Houſes of Parliament at the be- 
ginning 
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de given for preſerving and ſecuring the forts and 
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ginning of next ſeſſion: That inſtant orders ſhould c n AP. 


ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea belonging to 1748. 


Great-Britain ; and, That proper perſons . ſhould be 
appointed to examine into the condition of thoſe 
forts, as well as of the military ſtores, ſlaves, and 
reſſels belonging to the African company, ſo as to 
make a faithful report of theſe particulars, with all 
oble expedition. 
III. The miniſtry having profeſſed an inclina- 
ton, and indeed ſhown a diſpoſition, to promote 
and extend the commerce of the kingdom, the 
Commons reſolved to take ſome ſteps for encoura- 
ging the white fiſhery along the northern coaſt of the 
land, which is an inexhauſtible ſource of wealth to 
our induſtrious neighbours the Dutch, who employ 
annually a great number of hands and veſſels in this 
branch of commerce. The ſenſible part of the Bri- 
tiſh people, reflecting on this ſubject, plainly fore- 
ſaw that a fiſhery under due regulations, undertaken 
wth the protection and encouragement of the legiſ- 
lature, would not only prove a fund of national 
nches, and a nurſery of ſeamen ; but hkewiſe, in a 
great meaſure, prevent any future inſurrections in 
the Highlands of Scotland, by diffuſing a ſpirit of 
induſtry among the natives of that country, who 
finding it in their power to become independent, on 
the fruits of their own labour, would ſoon infranchiſe 
themſelves from that ſlaviſh attachment, by which 
they had been ſo long connected with their landlords 
and chieftains. Accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the ſtate of the Britiſh 
hſhery ; and upon their report a bill was founded for 
encouraging the whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Spitſ- 
bergen, by a bounty of forty ſhillings per ton for, 
every ſhip equipped for that undertaking. The 
bill having made its way through both Houſes; and 
obtained the Royal aſſent, the merchants in different 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in North-Britain, 
3 began 
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B o OK began to build and fit out, ſhips of great burthen, 


III. 


2748. 


and peculiar ſtructure, for the purpoſes of that 
fiſhery, which ever ſince hath been carried on with 
equal vigour and ſucceſs. Divers merchants and 
traders of London having preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons a petition, repreſenting the benefit 
that would accrue to the community from a herring 
and cod fiſhery, eſtabliſhed on proper principles, 
and carried on with {kill and integrity, this remon- 


ſtrance was referred to a committee, upon whoſe re. 


ſolutions a bill was formed ; but, before this could 
be diſcuſſed in the Houſe, the Parliament was pro- 
rogued, and of conſequence this meaſure proved 
abortive. 

XIII. The next regulation propoſed in favour of 
trade, was that of laying open the commerce of 
Hudſon's-Bay, in the moſt northern parts of Ame. 
rica, where a ſmall monopoly maintained a fey 
forts and ſettlements, and proſecuted a very advan- 
tageous fur-trade with the Indians of that continent, 
It was ſuggeſted, that the company had long ago 
enriched themſelves by their excluſive privilege; 
that they employed no more than four annual ſhips: 
that, contrary to an expreſs injunction in their charter, 
they diſcouraged all attempts to diſcover a north- 
weſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies ; that they dealt 


cruelly and perfidioufly with the poor Indians, who 


never traded with them, except when compelled by 


neceſſity, ſo that the beſt part of the fur-trade had 


devolved to the enemies of Great-Britain ; and that 
their excluſive patent reſtricted to very narrow limits 


a branch of commerce, which might be cultivated 


to a prodigious extent, as well as to the infinite ad- 
vantage of Great-Britain. Petitions, that the trade 
of Hudfon's-Bay might be laid open, were pre- 
ſented to the Houſe by the merchants of London, 
Great Yarmouth, and Wolverhampton, and 2 


committee was appointed to deliberate upon this 


ſubject. On the other hand, the * _— 
emſelves 
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themſelves in petitions and private applications fore HAP. 


their own preſervation. The Committee examined 
many papers and records ; and the —_ was taken 
into conſideration by the whole Houſe. Many 
evidences were interrogated, and elaborate ſpeeches 
made, on both ſides of the queſtion. At length a 
majority ſeemed ſatisfied that the traffick on the 
coaſt of Hudfon's-Bay could not be preſerved with- 
out forts and ſettlements, which muſt be maintained 
either by an excluſive company, or at the publick 
expence; and, as this was not judged a proper 


juncture to encumber the nation with any charge of 


that kind, the deſign of diſſolving the company was 
laid atide till a more favourable opportunity. 

XIV. The government had during the war, 
found great difficulty in prefling men for the ſervice 
of the navy—a practice, which, however ſanctioned 
by neceſſity, is nevertheleſs a flagrant encroachment 
on the liberty of the ſubject, and a violent outrage 
againſt the conſtitution of Great-Britain. The mi- 
niſtry, therefore, had employed ſome of their agents 
to form a ſcheme for retaining in time of peace, 
by means of a certain allowance, a number of ſea- 
men who ſhould be regiſtered for the purpoſe, and 
be ready to man a ſquadron upon any emergency. 
Such a plan, properly regulated, would have been 
a great advantage to commerce, which is always 
liſtreſſed by the practice of preſſing ſeamen ; and 
a the ſame time, a great ſecurity to the kingdom 
in dangerous conjunctures, when it may be necefliry 
to equip an armament at a minute's warning. The 
Houſe of Commons being moved upon this ſubject, 
agreed to divers reſolutions, as a foundation for the 
bill; but the members in the oppoſition affecting to 
repreſent this meaſure in an odious light, as an 
mitation of the French method of regiſtering fea- 
men without their own conſent, Mr. Pelham drop- 
ped it, as an unpopular project. | 
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BOOK XV. Information having been received, thy 
III. the French intended to ſettle the neutral iſlands o 
1748. St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago in 
the Weſt-Indies, the nation had taken the alarm in 
the beginning of the year; and a motion was mad 
in the Houſe of Commons to addreſs his Majeſty, 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions 
for laying before the Houle copies of the in{iruction; 
given to the governors of Barbadoes for ten years 
laſt paſt, ſo far as they related to theſe neutral iſlands; 
but whether the miniſiry was conſcious of a negled 
in this particular, or thought ſuch inquiries trenched 
upon the prerogative, he oppoſed the motion with 
all his might ; and after ſome debate, the previous 
queſtion paſſed in the negative. This was alſo the 
fate of another motion made by the Earl of E—t for 
an addreſs, entreating his Majeſty would ſubmit to 
the inſpection of the Houte all the propoſals df 
peace that had been made by the French King fince 
the year which preceded the laſt rebellion, to that 
in which the definitive treaty was concluded at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. This they propoſed as a previous ſtep 
to the Parliament's forming any opinion concerning 
the utility or neceſſity of the peace which had been 
eſtabliſhed. Violent debates enſued, in which the 
oppoſition was as much excelled in oratory as out- 
numbered in votes. Such were the material tranl- 
+ actions of this ſeſſion, which in the month of June 
was cloſed as uſual with a ſpeech from the throne; 
in which his Majeſty ſignified his hope, that the 
Parliament, at their next meeting, would be able 
to perfect what they had now begun for advancing 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom. He like- 
wiſe expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing publick credit 
flouriſh at the end of an expenſive war; and recom. 
mended unanimity, as the fureſt bulwark of national 
ſecurity, £ | 
$ XVI. While the miniſtry, on ſome occafion5 
exhibited all the external ſigns of moderation A 
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of jealouſy and reſentment, which ſeems to have 
been childiſh and illiberal. Two or three young 
riotous ſtudents at Oxford, trained up in prejudice, 
ard heated with intemperance, uttered ſome expreſ- 
ſions, over their cups, implying their attachment to 
he family of the Pretender. The report of this 
indiſcretion was induſtriouſly circulated by certain 
vorthleſs individuals, who, having no reliance on 
their own intrinſick merit, hoped to diſtinguiſh 
hemſelves as the tools of party, and to obtain favour 
ith the miniſtry by acting as volunteers in the in- 
famous practice of information. Though neither 
he rank, age, nor connections of the delinquents 
ere ſuch as ought to have attracted the notice of 
e publick, the Vice-Chancellor, heads of houſes 
nd proctors of the uinverſity, knowing the invi- 
nous ſcrutiny to which their conduct was ſubjected, 
ought proper to publiſh a declaration, ſignifying 
ar abhorrence of all ſeditious practices, their de- 
zmined reſolution to puniſh all offenders to the 
tmoſt ſeverity and rigour of the ſtatutes; and con- 
uning peremptory orders for the regulation of the 
uyerfity, Notwithſtanding theſe wife and ſalutary 
recautions, the three boys, who in the heat of their 
ntoxication, had drunk the Pretender's health, 
ere taken into cuſtody by a meſſenger of State; 


ench, and found guilty, were ſentenced to walk 
tough the courts of Weſtminſter, with a ſpecifica- 


ble on of their crime fixed to their foreheads; to pay 

ing i ine of five nobles each; to be impriſoned for two 

es ers, and find ſecurity for their good behaviour 
| 


7 the term of ſeven years after their enlargement, 
ay people thought they ſaw the proceedings of 
de ftar-chamber revived in the ſeverity of this 
wſhment. . The adminiſtration, not yet fatisfied 


ons, With the vengeance which had been taken on theſe 
2 nee ſtriplings, ſeemed determined to ſtigmatize 
J 
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good humour; they, on others, manifeſted a ſpirit c H Ap. 
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d two of them being tried in the court of King's 
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| Bo o Kthe univerſity to which they belonged. The cry of 


III. 


Jacobitiſm was loudly trumpeted againſt the whole 


1748. community. The addreſs of the univerſity, congra- 


tulating his Majeſty on the eftablithment of the peace 
was rejected with diſdain, and an attempt was made 
to ſubject their ſtatutes to the inſpection of th: | 
King's council ; but this rule, being argued in the 
court of King's Bench, was diſmiſſed, in conſe. 
quence of the opinions given by the Judges. Finally, 
the ſame tribunal granted an information againſt 
Dr. Purnel, the Vice-Chancellor, for his behaviour 
in the caſe of the rioters above-mentioned : but this 
was countermanded in the ſequel, his conduct ap- 
pearing unexceptionable upon a more cool and im- 
partial inquiry, 

XVII. In proportion as Oxford declined, her 
ſiſter univerſity roſe in the favour. of the adminiſin- 
tion, which ſhe at this period cultivated by an ex- 
traordinary mark of comphance and attachment. 
The dignity of Chancellor of the univerſity being 
vacated by the death of the Duke of Somerſet, the 
nation in general ſeemed to think it would naturally 
devolve upon the Prince of Wales, as a compliment 
at all times due to that rank; but more. eſpecially 
to the then heir apparent, who had eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the virtues of a patriot anda 
Prince. He had even pleaſed himſelf with the hope 
of receiving this mark of attachment from a ſeminary 
for which he entertained a particular regard. But 
the ruling members, ſeeing no immediate proſpett 
of advantage in glorifying even a Prince, who was 
at variance with the miniſtry, wiſely turned their 
eyes upon the illuſtrious charadter of the Duke et 
Newcaſtle, whom they elected without oppoſition, 
and inſtalled. with. great magnificence ; learning, 
poetry, and eloquence, joining their efforts in ce- 
lebrating the ſhining virtues and extraordinary talents 
of their new patron. 
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XVIII. Although oppoſition lay gaſping at the c HAP. 


feet of power in the Houſe of Commons, the people . 
of England did not yet implicitly approve all the 47. 
meaſures of the adminiſtration ; and the dregs of 
faction, ſtill agitated by an internal ferment, threw 
up ſome. ineffectual bubbles in different parts of the 
kingdom. Some of thoſe who made no ſecret of 
their diſaffection to the reigning family determined 
to manifeſt their reſentment and contempt of cer- 
tain nohlemen, and others, who were ſaid to have 
abandoned their antient principles, and to have 
ſacrificed their conſciences to their intereſt. Many 
individuals, animated by the fumes of inebriation, 
now loudly extolled that cauſe which they durſt not 
avow when 1t required their open approbation and — 
aſſiſtance; and, though they induſtriouſly avoided f 
expoſing their lives and fortunes to the chance of 
war in promoting their favourite intereſt when there f 
was a poſſibility of ſucceſs, they betrayed no appre- 
henſion in celebrating the memory of its laſt efforts, 
amidſt the tumult of a riot, and the clamours of = 
intemperance. In the neighbourhood of Lichfield 1 5 
the ſportſmen of the party appeared in the Highland * 
afte of variegated drapery ; and their zeal deſcend- =. 
ing to a very extraordinary exhibition of practical 5M 
ndicule, they hunted, with hounds clothed 1n plaid, 
a fox dreſſed in a red uniform. Even the females 


at their aſſembly, and the gentlemen at the races, * 
uffeded to wear the checquered ſtuff by which the 4+ 
Prince Pretender and his followers had been diſtin- *K 
WH guiſhed. Divers noblemen on the courſe were in- 17 
" WY fulted as apoſtates; and one perſonage, of high 'F #3 


unk, is ſaid to have undergone a very diſagreeable 
llagellation. BE: 
XIX. As the publick generally ſuffers at the 
end of a war, by the ſudden diſmiſſion of a great 
number of ſoldiers and ſeamen, who having con- 
acted a habit of idleneſs, and finding themſelves 
without employment and the means of ſubſiſtance, 
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liberal 


He. community, it was judged expedient to provide an — 
om -48, Opening, through which theſe unquiet ſpirits might 3 
exhale without damage to the commonwealth. The nate 
moſt natural was that of encouraging them to be- JA 
come members of a new colony in North-America, ane 
which, by being properly regulated, ſupported, 00k 
and improved, might be the ſource of great advan- 7775 
tages to its mother- country. Many diſputes had ng 
ariſen between the ſubjects of England and France, mnt 
concerning the limits of Nova-Scotia, which no That 
treaty had as yet properly aſcertained, A fort had 3 
been raiſed, and a ſmall garriſon maintained, by the oldie 
King of Great-Britain, at a part of this very country, r 
called Annapolis-Royal, to over-awe the French BW * 1 
neutrals ſettled in the neighbourhood : but this dd more 
not anſwer the purpoſe for which it was intended. = 
Upon every rupture or diſpute between the two each 
crowns, theſe planters, forgetting their neutrality, erery 
intrigued with the Indians, communicated inteli- I of wh 
nce to their own countrymen, ſettled at St. John's gantz 
and Cape Breton, and did all the ill offices ther = 
hatred could ſuggeſt againſt the colonies and ſubjects BY . 
of Great-Britain. A ſcheme was now formed for WW under 
making a new eſtabliſhment on the ſame peninſula, BY - | 5 
which ſhould further confirm and extend the pro. ſcore 2 
and dominion of the Crown of Great-Britun I dred a. 
in that large tract of country, clear the uncultivated i, 
grounds, conſtitute communities, diffuſe the bene- him, 2 
fits of population and agriculture, and improve the — 
fiſhery of that coaſt, which might be rendered a ne numbe 
ſource of wealth and commerce to Old England. - uld 
The particulars of the plan being duly conſidered, I val 
it was laid before his Majeſty, who approved of ” elabliſl 
deſign, and referred the execution of it to the boar u the 
of trade and plantations, over which the Earl di © 
Hallifax prefided. This nobleman, endued 0) ſettlers 
nature with an excellent capacity, which had r- ova-S 
diligently and judiciouſly cultivated, animated ut der the 
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liberal ſentiments, and fired with an eager ſpirit ofc HAP. 


patriotiſm, adopted the plan with the moſt gene- 1 


tous ardour, and cheriſhed the infant colony with 

ternal affection. The commuſſioners for trade 
and plantations immediately advertiſed, under the 
ſanction of his Majeſty's authority, That proper 
encouragement would be given to ſuch of the 
officers and private men, lately diſmiſſed from the 
land and ſea ſervice, as were willing to ſettle with 
or without families, in the province of Nova-Scotia: 
That the fee-fimple, or perpetual property, of tifty 
acres of land ſhould be granted to every private 
ſoldier or ſeaman, free from the payment of any 
quit-rents or taxes, for the term of ten years ; 
at the expiration of which no perſon ſhould pay 
more than pne ſhilling per annum for every fifty 
acres ſo granted: That, over and above theſe fifty, 
ach perſon ſhould receive a grant of ten acres for 
every individual, including women and children, 
of which his family ſhould conſiſt: That further 
grants ſhould be made to them as the number ſhould 
ncreaſe, and in proportion as they ſhould manifeſt 
their abilities in agriculture : That every officer, 
under the rank of enſign in the land-ſervice, or 
teutenant in the navy, ſhould be gratified with four- 
ſcore acres on the ſame conditions : That two hun- 
dred acres ſhould be beſtowed upon enſigns, three 
hundred upon lieutenants, four hundred upon cap- 
tuns, and fix hundred on every officer above that 
degree, with proportionable conſiderations for the 
number and increaſe of every family: That the lands 
ſhould be parcelled out as ſoon as poſlible after the 
amval of the coloniſts, and a civil government 
eſtabliſhed ; by virtue of which they ſhould enjoy 
al the liberties and privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, 
wth proper ſecurity and protection: That the 
ſettlers, with their families, thould be conveyed to 
Nova-Scotia, and maintained for twelve months 


ater their arrival at the expence of the — ; 
which 
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B Oo O Kwhich ſhould alſo ſupply them with arms and am- 
III. munition, as far as ſhould be judged neceſſary for 
1748. their defence, with proper materials and utenſils for 


clearing and cultivating their lands, erecting habi- 
tations, exerciſing the fiſhery, and ſuch other pur. 
poſes as ſhould be judged neceſſary for their ſup- 
port. RUA 

XX. The ſcheme was fo feaſible, and the en- 
couragement ſo inviting, that in a little time about 
four thouſand adventurers, with their families, were 
entered, according to the directions of the board of 
trade, who in the beginning of May ſet fail from 
England, under the command of Colonel Cornwallis, 
whom the King. had appointed their governor, and 
towards the latter end of June arrived at the place 
of their deſtination, which was the harbour of Che- 
buctou, on the ſea-coaſt of the peninſula, about 
midway between Cape Canceau and Cape Sable, 
It is one of the moſt ſecure and commodious havens 
in the whole world, and well fituated for the fiſhery : 
yet the climate 1s cold, the foil barren, and the 
whole country covered with woods of birch, fir, 
. and ſome oak, unfit for the purpoſes of timber; 

ut at the ſame time extremely difficult to remove 
and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no ſooner ar- 
rived in this harbour than he was joined by two 
regiments of infantry from Cape Breton, and a 
company of rangers from Annapolis. Then he 
cee upon a ſpot for the ſettlement, and employed 

is people in clearing the ground for laying the 
foundations of a town; but ſome inconveniences 
being diſcovered in this ſituation, he choſe anothe: 
to the northward, hard by the harbour, on an eaſſ 
aſcent, commanding a proſpect of the whole * 
ſula, and well ſupplied with rivulets of freſh and 
wholeſome water. Here he began to build a town 
on a regular plan, to which he gave the name of 


Hallifax, in honour of the nobleman who had the 


greateſt ſhare in founding the colony; * 
the 
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the approach of winter above three hundred com- HAP. 
fortable wooden houſes were built, the whole ſur- + 1 
rounded by a ſtrong paliſade. This colony, how- 1748. 
erer, has by no means anſwered the ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the projectors; for notwithſtanding 
the ardour with which the intereſts of it were pro- 
moted by its noble patron, and the repeated indul- 
gence it has reaped from the bounty of the legiſla- 
ture, the inhabitants have made little or no progreſs 
in agriculture : the fiſhery is altogether neglected, 
and the ſettlement entirely ſubſiſts on the ſums 
expended by the individuals of the army and navy, 
whoſe duty obliges them to reſide in this part of 
North-America. 

XXI. The*eſtabliſhment of ſuch a powerful 
colony in Nova-Scotia, could not fail giving um- 
brage to the French in that neighbourhood, who, 
though they did not think proper to promulgate their 
jealouſy and diſguſt, nevertheleſs employed their 
emiſſaries clandeſtinely in ſtimulating and exciting 
the Indians to haraſs the coloniſts with hoſtilities, 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould effectually hinder them 
from extending their plantations, and perhaps induce: 
them to abandon the ſettlement. Nor was this the 
only part of America in which the French Court 
countenanced ſuch perfidious practices. More than 
erer convinced of the importance of a conſiderable 
navy, and an extenſive plantation trade, they not 
only exerted uncommon induſtry in re-eſtabliſhing WP 
their marine, which had ſuffered fo ſeverely during 12 
the war; but they reſolved, if poſſible, to extend 1 
their plantations, in the Weſt-Indies, by ſettling the . 
neutral iſlands, which we have already mentioned, 
In the beginning of the year the Governor of Bar- = 
badoes, having received intelligence that the French "IK 
had begun to ſettle the iſland of Tobago, ſent Cap- LE 
tan Tyrrel thither in a frigate, to learn the parti- = 
culars, That officer found- above three hundred 34" 
men already landed, ſecured by two batteries and 0 

two q 
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ther reinforcement from the Marquis de Caylus, 
Governor of Martinique; who had publiſhed an or. 
donnance, authoriſing the ſubjects of the French 
King to ſettle the iſland of Tobago, and promiſing 
to defend them from the attempts of all their ene- 
mies. 'This aſſurance was in anſwer to a proclama. 
tion iſſued by Mr. Grenville, Governor of Barba- 
does, and ſtuck up in the different parts of the iſland, 
commanding all the inhabitants to remove, in thirty 
days, on pain of undergoing military execution, 


Captain Tyrrel, with a ſpirit that became a Com- 


mander in the Britiſh navy, gave the French officer 
to underſtand, that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 
no right to ſettle the iſland, which was declared neu- 
tral by treaties ; and that, if they would not deſiſt 
he ſhould be obliged to employ force in driving 
them from their new ſettlement. Night coming on, 
and Mr. Tyrrel's ſhip falling to leeward, the French 
Captains ſeiſed that opportunity of ſailing to Mar- 
tinique ; and next day the Engliſh Commander re- 
turned to Barbadoes, having no power to commit 
hoſtilities. Theſe tidings, with a copy of the French 
governor's ordonnance, were no ſooner tranſmitted 
to the miniſtry than they diſpatched a courier to the 
Engliſh Envoy at Paris, with directions to make re- 
preſentations to the Court of Verſailles on this ſub- 
ject. The miniſtry of France, knowing they were 
in no condition to ſupport the conſequences of an 
immediate rupture, and underſtanding how much 
the merchants and people of Great-Britain were 
alarmed and incenſed at their attempts to poſſeſs 


_ theſe iſlands, thought proper to diſown the proceed- 


ings of the Marquis de Gaylus, and to grant the 
ſatisfaction that was demanded, by ſending him or- 
ders to diſcontinue the ſettlement, and evacuate the 
iſland of Tobago. At the ſame time, however, that 
the Court of Verſailles made this ſacrifice for the 
ſatisfaction of England, the Marquis de r 

the 
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the French miniſter, obſerved to the Engliſh reſi-cn Ap. 


dent, that France was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion of 
that iſland towards the middle of the laſt century. 
He ought in candour to have added, that although 
Louis XIV. made a conqueſt of this ifland from 
the Hollanders, during his war with that Republick, 
it was reſtored to them by the treaty of Nimeguen ; 
and fince that time France could not have the leaſt 
ſhadow of a claim to number it among her ſettle- 
ments. It was before this anſwer could be obtained 
from the Court of Verſailles that the motion, of 
which we have already taken notice, was made in the 
Houſe of Commons, relating to the ſubje& of the 
neutral iſlands; a motion diſcouraged by the Court, 
and defeated by the majority. 

XXII. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was cele- 
brated by fire-works, illuminations, and rejoicings, 
in which the Engliſh, French, and Dutch ſeemed to 
diſplay a ſpirit of emulation, in point of taſte and 
magnificence ; and, in all probability, theſe three 
Powers were fincerely pleaſed at the ceſſation of the 
war, England enjoyed a reſpite from intolerable 
ſupplies, exorbitant inſurance, and interrupted com- 
merce : Holland was delivered from the brink of a 
French invaſion ; and France had obtained a breath- 
ing time for re-eſtabliſhing her naval power, for 
exerting that ſpirit of intrigue, by dint of which ſhe 
bath often embroiled her neighbours, and for exe- 
cuting plans of infenfible encroachment, which might 
— more advantageous than the progreſs of open 

oſtilities. In the affair of Tobago the French King 
had manifeſted his inclination to avoid immediate 
Uſputes with England; and had exhibited another 
proof of the ſame diſpoſition in his behaviour to the 
Prince-Pretender, who had excited ſuch a dangerous 
rebellion in the iſland of Great-Britain. 

XXIII. Among thoſe Princes and Powers who 
excepted againſt different articles of the treaty of 
Ax-la-Chapelle, the Chevalier de St. George, fore- 

| ſeeing 
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B O O K ſeeing that none of the Plenipotentiaries would re. Edu 
III. ceive his proteſt, employed his agents to fix it up in yout 
1784: the publick places of Aix-la-Chapelle ; a precaution who 

of very little ſervice to his cauſe, which all the States men 
of Chriſtendom ſeemed now to have abandoned. 80 revel 
little was the intereſt of his family conſidered in this from 
negociation, that the contracting Powers agreed, the t 
without reſerve, to a literal inſertion of the fifth tages 
article of the quadruple alliance; by which it was him 
ſtipulated, that neither the Pretender nor any of his plain 
deſcendants ſhould be allowed to reſide within the Sove 
territories belonging to any of the ſubſcribing par- ately 
ties. At the ſame time the Plenipotentiaries of fitati, 
France promiſed to thoſe of Great-Britain, that to er 


Prince Charles-Edward ſhould be immediately ſome 
obliged to quit the dominions of his Moſt Chriſ- been 
tian Majeſty. Notice of this agreement was ac- tion 
cordingly given by the Court of Verſailles to the he di 
young Adventurer; and as he had declared he would being 


never return to Italy, Monſ. de Courteille, the French a lett 
Envoy to the Cantons of Switzerland, was directed to yie 
by his Sovereign to demand an aſylum for Prince with 
Edward in the city of Fribourg. The Regency of F 
having complied in this particular with the earneſt the i 


requeſt of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, Mr. Barnaby, plyin 
the Britiſh miniſter to the Helvetick ' Body, . took teſoli 
the alarm, and preſented the Magiſtracy of 'Fribourg that 1 


with a remonſtrance, couched in ſuch terms as gave lay v 
offence to that Regency, and drew upon him a ſevere this b 
anſwer. In vain had the French King exerted his held 

influence in procuring this retreat for the young Pre- him 


tender, who, being prefſed with repeated meſſages WM this 
to withdraw, perſiſted in refuſing to quit the place, WWE eveni 
to which he had been ſo cordially invited by his Bi leads 
couſin the King of France; and where he ſaid that WW and t 
Monarch had ſolemnly promiſed, on the word of 2 WW on w. 
King, that he would never forſake him in his dil- WW Frenc 
treſs, nor abandon the intereſts of his family. 'Lous WW © he, 
was not a little perplexed at this obſtinacy * _— © this 
wald, 


. 
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Edward, which was the more vexatious, as thatcH AP. 
youth appeared to be the darling of the Pariſians; I. 
who not only admired him for his own accompliſh- ©,,x. 
ments, and pitied him for his ſufferings, but alſo 

revered him, as a young hero lineally deſcended 

from their renowned Henry the Fourth. At length, 

the two Engliſh noblemen arriving at Paris, as hoſ- 

tages for the performance of the treaty, and ſeeing 

him appear at all publick places of diverſion, com- 

plained of this ' circumſtance, as an inſult to their 
Sovereign, and an infringement of the treaty ſo 

ately concluded. The French King, after ſome he- 

ſitation between punctilio and convenience, reſolved 

to employ violence upon the perſon of this trouble- 

ſome ſtranger, ſince milder remonſtrances had not 

been able to influence his conduct: but this reſolu- 

tion was not taken till the return of a courier whom 

he diſpatched to the Chevalier de St. George; who 

being thus informed of his ſon's deportment, wrote 

a letter to him, laying ſtrong injunctions upon him, 

to yield to the neceſſity of the times, and acquieſce 

with a good grace in the ſtipulations which his couſin 

of France had found it neceſſary to ſubſcribe, for | im 
the intereſt of his realm. 'Edward, far from com- ©; 
plying with this advice and injunction, ſigniſied his 
reſolution to remain in Paris; and even declared, 
that he would piſtol any man who ſhould preſume to 
lay violent hands on his perſon. In conſequence of 
this bold declaration, an extraordinary council was 
held at Verſailles, when it was determined to arreſt 


him without further delay, and the whole plan of 77 
this enterprize was finally adjuſted. That ſame 72 
evening, the Prince entering the narrow lane that 7 
leads to the Opera, the barrier was immediately ſhut, 13 
and the ſerjeant of the guard called, To arms;“ 145 


on which Monſieur de Vaudreuil, exempt of the 
French guards, advancing to Edward, © Prince, (ſaid 


* he,) I arreſt you in the King's name, by virtue of 3+ 
this order.“ At that inſtant the youth was ſur- 144 
| rounded 1 x 

© 
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miſchief he might have done with a caſe of pocket. 
piſtols which he always carried about him; and a 
guard was * at all the avenues and doors of the 
Opera-houſe, leſt any tumult ſhould have enſued 
among the populace. Theſe precautions being 
taken, Vaudreuil, with an eſcort, conducted the 
priſoner through the garden of the Palais-Royal to 
a houſe where the Duke de Biron waited with a 
coach and fix to convey him to the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, whither he was immediately accompanied by 
a detachment from the regiment of French guards, 
under the command of that nobleman. He had not 
remained above three days in his confinement when 
he gave the French miniſtry to underſtand, that he 
would conform himſelf to the King's intentions; 
and was immediately enlarged, upon giving his word 
and honour that he would, without delay, retire from 
the dominions of France. Accordingly, he ſet out 
in four days from Fontainebleau, attended by three 
officers, who conducted him as far as Pont-Baurvo- 
fin on the frontiers, where they took their leave of 
him, and returned to Verſailles. He proceeded for 
ſome time in the road to Chambern ; but ſoon re- 
turned into the French dominions, and, paſſing 
through Dauphine, repaired to Avignon, where he 
was received with extraordinary honours by the 
Pope's legate. In the mean time, his arreſt excited 
great murmurings at Paris; the inhabitants blaming, 
without ſcruple, their King's conduct in this inſtance, 
as a ſcandalous breach of hoſpitality, as well as a 
mean proof of condeſcenſion to the King of Eng- 
land ; and many ſevere paſquinades, relating to this 
tranſaction, were fixed up in the moſt publick places 
of that metropolis. | | 
 $ XXIV. Although peace was now re-eſtabliſhed 
among the principal Powers of the Continent, yet 
another ſtorm ſeemed ready to burſt upon the 
northern parts of Europe, in a freſh rupture _— 
uſſia 


body 
Finlar 
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Ruſſia and Sweden. Whether the Czarina had ac- HAP. 


tually obtained information that the French faction 
meditated ſome revolution of government at Stock- 
holm, or ſhe wanted a pretence for annexing Fin- 
land to her empire ; certain it is, ſhe affected to ap- 
prehend that the Prince-ſucceitor of Sweden waited 
only for the deceaſe of the reigning King, who was 
rery old and infirm, to change the form of govern- 
ment, and reſume that abſolute authority which ſome 
of the Monarchs, his predeceſſors, had enjoyed. She 
ſeemed to think that a Prince thus veſted with arbi- 
trary power, and guided by the councils of France 
and Pruſſia, with which Sweden had lately engaged 
in cloſe alliance, might become a very troubleſome 
and dangerous neighbour to her in the Baltick : 
ſhe, therefore, recruited her armies, repaired her 
fortifications, filled her magazines, ordered a ſtrong 
body of troops to advance towards the frontiers of 
Finland, and declared in plain terms to the Court of 
Stockholm, That if any ſtep ſhould be taken to alter 
the government, which ſhe had bound herſelf by 
treaty to maintain, her troops ſhould enter the ter- 
ntory of Sweden, and ſhe would act up to the ſpirit 
ot her engagements. The Swediſh miniſtry, alarmed 
at theſe peremptory proceedings, had recourſe to 
their allies; and, in the mean time, made repeated 
declarations to the Court of Peterſburgh, That there 
was no deſign to make the leaſt innovation in the 
nature of their eſtabliſhed government ; but little or 
no regard being paid to theſe repreſentations, they 
began to put the kingdom in a poſture of defence ; 
and the old King gave the Czarina to underſtand, 
That if, notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction he had of- 
tered, her forces ſhould pals the frontiers of Finland, 
he would conſider their march as an hoſtile invaſion, 
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and employ the means which Gop had put in his 


power for the defence of his dominions. 


XXV. This declaration, in all probability, did 


not produce ſuch effect as the interpoſition of his 
Pruſſian 
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B O O EK Pruſſian Majeſty, the moſt. enterpriſing Prince of 
III. his time, at the head of one hundred and forty thou- 
1748. ſand of the bett troops that Germany ever trained. 


Perhaps he was not ſorry that the Empreſs of Mu. 
covy furniſhed him with a plauſible pretence for 
maintaining ſuch a formidable army, after the peace 


of Europe had been aſcertained by a formal treaty, | 


and all the ſurrounding States had diminiſhed the 
number of their forces. He now wrote a letter to 
his uncle the King of Great-Britain, complaining of 
the inſults.and menaces which had been offered by 
the Czarina ro-Sweden; declaring, that he was bound 
by a defenſive alliance, to which France had acceded, 
to defend the government at preſent eſtabliſhed in 
Sweden; and that he would not fit ſtill, and tamely 
fee that kingdom attacked by any power whatſoever, 
without acting up to his engagements : he therefore 
entreated his Britannick Majeſty to interpoſe his 
good offices, in conjunction with France and him, 
to compromiſe the diſputes which threatened to em- 
broil the northern parts of Europe. By this time 
the Ruſſian army — approached the frontiers of 
Finland: the Swedes had aſſembled their troops, re- 
leniſhed their magazines, and repaired the marine; 
and the King of Denmark, jealous of the Czarina's 
deſigns with regard to the duchy of Sleſwick, which 
was conteſted with him by the Prince-ſucceffor of 
Ruſſia, kept his army and navy on the moſt re- 
ſpectable footing. At this critical juncture the 
Courts of London, Verſailles, and Berlin co-operated 
ſo effectually by remonſtrances and declarations at 
Peterſburgh and Stockholm, that the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia thought proper to own herſelf ſatisfied, and 
all thoſe clouds of trouble were immediately dil- 
perſed. Yet, in all probability, her real aim was 
diſappointed; and, however ſhe might diſſemble her 
ſentiments, ſhe never heartily forgave the King of 
Pruſſia for the ſhare he had in this tranſaction. That 
Monarch, without relaxing in his attention to the 
| ſupport 
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very extraordinary endeavours in cultivating the civil 
intereſts of his country. He reformed the laws of 
Brandenburgh, and reſcued the adminiſtration of 
juſtice from the frauds of chicanery. He encou- 
raged the arts of agriculture and manufacture ; and 
eren laid the foundation of naval commerce, by 
eſtabliſhing an Eaſt-India company in the port of 
Embden. | 

$ XXVI. Nor did the French miniſtry neglect 
any meaſure that might contribute to repair the da- 
mage which the kingdom had ſuſtained in the courte 
of the war. One half of the army was diſbanded: 
the ſevere oppoſition of the tenth penny was ſuſ- 
pended by the King's edict: a ſcheme of ceconomy 
was propoſed, with reſpect to the finances ; and the 
utmoſt diligence uſed in procuring materials, as well 
33 workmen, for ſhip- building, that the navy of 
france might ſpeedily retrieve its former impor- 
tance. In the midſt of theſe truly patriotick 
ſchemes, the Court of Verſailles betrayed a littleneſs 
of genius, and ſpirit of tyranny, joined to fana- 
ticiſm, in quarrelling with their Parliament about 
ſuperſtitious forms of religion. The ſacraments had 
been denied to a certain perſon on his death bed, 
becauſe he refuſed to ſubſcribe to the bull Unige- 
nitus. The Nephew of the defunct preferred a com- 
plaint to the Parliament, whoſe province it was to 
take cognizance of the affair; a deputation of that 
body attended the King with the report of the reſo- 
lutions; and his Majeſty commanded them to ſuſpend 
al proceedings relating to a matter of ſuch conſe- 


quence, concerning which he would take an oppor- 


tunity of ſignifying his Royal pleaſure. This inter- 
polition- was the ſource of diſputes between the 
Crown and Parliament, which had like to have filled 

the whole kingdom with inteſtine troubles. 
XXVII. At Vienna the Empreſs-Queen was 
not more ſollicitous in promoting the trade and — 
terna 
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regulations, neceſſary reſtrictions on foreign ſuper. 
fluities, by opening her ports in the Adriatick, and 
giving proper encouragement to commerce, than ſhe 
was careful and provident in reforming the ceconomy 
of her finances, maintaining a reſpectable body of 


forces, and guarding, by defenſive alliances, againft 


the enterprizes of his Pruſſian Majeſty, on whoſe 
military power ſhe looked with jealouſy and diſtruſt, 
In Holland, all the authority and influence of the 
Stadtholder were ſcarcely ſufficient to allay the fer. 
ments excited among the people, by the proviſional 
taxation which had ſucceeded the abolition of the 

achters, and was indeed very grievous to the ſub. 
jet. As this was no more than a temporary expe- 
dient, the Prince of Orange propoſed a more equ- 
table plan, which was approved by the States, and 
eftabliſhed with great difficulty. In Italy the ſyſtem 
of politicks ſeemed to change its complexion. The 
King of Sardinia effected a match between one of 
the Infantas of Spain and the Prince of Piedmont; 
and whether irritated by the conduct of the Auſtrians 
in the laſt war, or apprehenſive of ſuch a powerful 
neighbour in the Milaneſe, he engaged with the 
Kings of France and Spain in a defenſive alliance, 
comprehending the King of the Two Sicilies, the 
Republick of Genoa, and the Dukes of Modena and 


Parma. His Moſt Catholick Majeſty, fincerely diſ- 


poſed to cultivate the arts of peace, and encourage 
every meaſure that could contribute to the advantage 
of his country, was no ſooner releaſed from the em- 
barraflinents of war, than he began to execute plans 
of internal economy ; to reduce unneceſſary pen- 
ſions, diſcharge the debts contracted in the war, re- 
pleniſh his arſenals, augment his navy, promote 
manufactures, and encourage an active commerce 
by ſea, the benefits of which the kingdom of Spain 
had not known ſince the firſt diſcovery and conquelt 
of the — 4 | 
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XXVIII. The preparations for refitting ande HA P. 


increaſing the navy of Spain were carried on with 
ſuch extraordinary vigour, that other nations behev- 
ed an expedition was intended againtt the corſairs of 
Algiers, who had for ſome time grievouſly infeſted 
the trade and coaſts of the Mediterranean. 'The 
exiſtence of this and other predatory republicks, 
which entirely ſubſiſt upon piracy and rapine, petty 


States of barbarous rufhans, maintained, as it were, 
in the midſt of powerful nations, which they inſult. 


with impunity, and of which they even exact an 
annual contribution, is a flagrant reproach upon 
Chriſtendom; a reproach the greater, as it is founded 
upon a low, ſelfiſh, illiberal maxim of policy. All 
the Powers that border on the Mediterranean, ex- 
cept France and 'Tuſcany, are at perpetual war with 
the Moors of Barbary, and for that reaſon obliged 
to employ foreign ſhips for the tranſportation of their 
merchandiſe. This employment naturally devolves 


to thoſe nations, whoſe veſſels are in no danger from 


the depredations of the barbarians; namely, the ſub- 
je&s of the Maritime Powers, who, for this puny 
advantage, not only tolerate the piratical States of 
barbary, but even ſupply them with arms and am- 
munition, ſollicit their paſſes, and purchaſe their 
forbearance with annual preſents, which are, in ef- 
fect, equivalent to a tribute: whereas, by one vigor- 
ous exertion of their power, they might deſtroy all 
their ſhips, lay their towns in aſhes, and totally ex- 

iipate thoſe pernicious broods of deſperate banditti. 

Even all the condeſcenſion of thoſe who diſgrace 

ttemſelves with the title of allies to theſe miſcreants. 

8 not always ſufficient to reſtrain them from acts of 

cruelty and rapine. At this very period four cruiſers 

tom Algiers, made a capture of an, Engliſh packet- 

boat, in her voyage from Liſbon, and conveyed her 

to their city, where the was plundered of money 

ad effects to the amount of one hundred thouſand 

pounds, and afterwards diſmiſſed, In conſequence 

you. my. T of 
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B O © Kof this outrage, Commodore Keppel was ſent with fndin 


III. ſeven ſhips of war to demand ſatisfaction, as well as Gibra 
N — compromiſe certain differences which had ariſen WM te m 
on account of arrears claimed of the Engliſh by the oe Lo 

Dey of Algiers. The Muſſulman frankly owned, in his 
that the money having been divided among the cap. Ml 5:4ic 
6 tors could not poſſibly be refunded. The Com- dor, a 
f modore returned to Gibraltar; and, in the ſequel, honou: 
q an Algerine Ambaſlador arrived in London, with Ml and th, 
: ſome preſents of wild beaſts for his Britannick Ma- X 
5 jeſty. This tranſaction was ſucceeded by another ther be 
| injurious affront offered by the Governor or Alcayde I in a g 
of Tetuan to Mr. Latton, an Engliſh Ambaſlador, fduriff 
{ent thither to redeem the Britiſh ſubjects, who had IM zerer k 
j been many years enſlaved in the dominions of the Wl was att 
p King of Morocco. A revolution having lately hap- excels, 
| pened in this empire, Muley Abdallah, the reigning people, 
ruthan, inſiſted upon the Ambaſſador's paying a pre- policy, 

tended balance for the ranſom of the captives, as rlity, 
well as depoſiting a conſiderable ſum, which had al. W:g:fin: 

ready been paid to a deceaſed Bathaw ; alledging, ries of 
that as he (the Emperor) received no part of it, the The wh 

payment was illegal. Mr. Latton refuſing to com- umult, 

ply with this arbitrary demand, his houte was fur- Wrarts of 
rounded by a detachment of ſoldiers, who violently Mites, 1 
dragged his ſecretary from his preſence, and threv Mkonveni, 

him into a diſmal ſubterranean dungeon, where he Mlheſe di 

continued twenty days. The Englith ſlaves, to tie H power; 

number of twenty-ſeven, were condemned to the ecutec 

ſame fate: the Ambaſlador himſelf was degradet8 « XN 

from his character, deprived of his allowance, andMef parli: 

ſequeſtered from all communication. All the letter WMlhrone, 

directed to him were intercepted, and interpreted 0Myleaure 

the Alcavde : two negroe porters were entruſted witir.eftal] 

the keys of all his apartments, and a couple of fol. his peo 

diers poſted at his chamber-door : nay, this Moonlh te ſaid, 

Governor threatened to load him with irons, and vn the f 

lently ſeized part of the preſent deſigned by Mad in th 

Britannick Majeſty for the Emperor. At * Gtions © 
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finding that neither Mr. Latton nor the Governor ofCH AP, 
Gibraltar, to whom he had written, would depoſit I. 
the money, without freſh inſtitutions from the Court 7748. 
of London, the barbarian thought proper to relax 
in his ſeverity: the priſoners were enlarged, the re 
ſtrictions removed from the perſon of the Ambaſla- 
dor, and, after all theſe indignities offered to the 
honour of the Britiſh nation, the balance was paid, 
and the affair quietly adjuſted, 
XXX. Britain, in the meanwhile, was altoge- 
ther barren of events which might deſerve a place 
n a general hiſtory. Commerce and manafacture 
fouriſh2d again, to ſuch a degree of increaſe as had 
never been known in the iſland : but this advantage 
ws attended with an irreſiſtible tide of luxury and 
exceſs, which flowed through all degrees of the 
people, breaking down all the mounds of civil 
policy, and opening a way for licence and immo- 
ality, The highways were infeſted with rapine and 
aſſination; the cities teemed with the brutal vota- 
nes of lewdneſs, intemperance, and profligacy. 
The whole land was overſpread with a ſucceſſion of 
tumult, not, and inſurrection, excited in different 
parts of the kingdom by the erection of new turn- 
pkes, which the legiſlature judged neceſſary for the 
convenience of inland carriage. In order to quell 
theſe diſturbances, recourſe was had to the military 
power ; ſeveral individuals were ſlain, and ſome were 
xecuted as examples. 
XXX. In the month of November the ſeſſion 
af Parliament was opened with a ſpeech from the 72 
throne, in which his Majeſty expreſſed a particular 7 
pleaſure in meeting them at a time when the perfect Trad 
k-eſtabliſhment of a general peace had reſtored to Ta 
ls people the bleſſings of quiet and tranquillity. 7 
He faid, the good effects of theſe already appeared 
n the flouriſhing condition of national commerce, 17 
Jad in the riſe of publick credit, which were the foun- 4," 
Gtions of ſtrength and proſperity to theſe — ö Ma 
| T2 „He 85 
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Bo O KHe declared, That, during the ſummer, he had 


III. 


uſed every opportunity of cementing and ſecuring 


711. the peace; That it was his firm reſolution to do 


every thing in his power for the preſervation of it, 
and religiouſly adhere to the engagements into 
which he had entered. Finally, he took notice of 
the good diſpoſition he had found in the other con- 
tracting parties to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to 
cheriſh the publick tranquillity of Europe; and he 
earneſtly recommended to the two Houſes the mainte. 
nance of a ſtrong naval power, as the bulwark of na- 
tional ſecurity. 

$ XXXI. When the motion was made for an 
addreſs of thanks in the Houſe of Commons, the 
firſt paragraph of his Majeſty's ſpeech furniſhed the 
oppoſition with a handle to declaim againſt the late 
treaty. Sir John Hynde Cotton obſerved, That 
the peace could not be properly ſtiled complete, as 
nothing had been ſtipulated with reſpect to the 
article of © no ſearch ;” alluding to the interruption 
our commerce had ſuſtained from the Spaniards in 
the Weſt-Indies : a ſtipulation, without which both 
Houſes of Parliament had formerly voted that there 
ſhould be no peace with that kingdom. In the 


An. 1749-preſent conjuncture of affairs, ſuch an objection 


ſavoured rather of party than of patriotiſm ; and 
indeed Sir John declared, that the remarks he made 
upon the occaſion were rather in diſcharge of the 
duty he owed to his country, than in hope of ſeeing 
his ſentiments eſpouſed by the Majority. Some 
ſharp altercation was uſed in the debate which aroſe 
on this ſubjet; and many ſevere invectives were 
levelled at thoſe who negociated, as well as at thoſe 
who approved and confirmed the treaty. But Mr. 
Pelham, who ſuſtained the whole weight of the 
debate on the fide of Adminiſtration, anſwered every 
objection with equal candour and ability; and if he 
failed in proving that the terms of peace were as 
favourable as could be expected, confidering the 
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unfortunate events of the war, and the ſituation of c HAP. 


the contending powers; he at leaſt demonſtrated, 
that it would be the intereſt of the kingdom te 
acquieſce for the preſent in the treaty which had 
been concluded, and endeavour to remedy its im- 
perfections by ſubſequent conventions, amicably 
opened among thoſe powers between whom any 
cauſe of diſpute remained. With reſpect to the vote 
of both Houſes, mentioned by Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, he declared that he had never approved of 
that ſtep, when it was firſt taken; or, if he had, 
times and circumſtances, which could not be fore- 
ſen, would have juſtified his deviating from it in 
the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. He reminded them 
that a parliament of Great-Britain had once voted 
no peace while any part of the Weſt-Indies ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh King ;” yet a 
train of incidents, which they could not poflibly 
foreſee, afterwards rendered it expedient to adopt 
a peace, without inſiſting upon the accompliſhment 


of that condition. In a word, we muſt own, that, 


J. 


1749. 


in the majority of debates excited in the courſe f 


us ſeſſion, the miniſtry derived their triumphs from 


the force of reaſon, as well as from the weight of 


influence. We ſhall always, however, except the 


efforts that were made for reducing the number of 
land-forces to fifteen thouſand, and maintaining a 
greater number of ' ſeamen than the miniſtry pro- 
poſed. On theſe conſtitutional points the Earl of 
Egmont, and the other chiefs of the oppoſition, ex- 
tated with all the energy of eloquence ; which, 

owever, was fruſtrated by the power of ſuperior 
numbers. Ten thouſand ſeamen were voted for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year, notwithſtanding his 
Majeſty's injunction to maintain a conſiderable 
navy; and the number of land-forces was continued 
at eighteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven. 
The ſums granted for making good his Majeſty's 
engagements with the Electors of Bavaria and 
Mentz, 
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B O O KMentz, and the Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 


amounted to fifty-three thouſand two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds ſterling. The ſervices done by 
the colonies in North-America, during the war, 
were gratified with the ſum of one hundred twenty. 
two thouſand two hundred forty-fix pounds. The 
expence incurred by the new colony of Nova-Scotia 
exceeded ſeventy- ſix thouſand pounds. A ſmall 
ſum was voted for the improvement of Georgia; 
and ten thouſand pounds were granted towards the 
ſupport of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa. The ſum total granted in this 
ſeſſion aroſe to four millions one hundred forty-one 
thouſand fix hundred ſixty-one pounds, nine fhil. 
lings, and eleven pence halt-penny, to be raiſed by 
the land-tax, at three ſhillings in the pound ; the 
malt, and other duties, the ſurplus of divers impo- 


ſitions remaining in the Bank and Exchequer ; one 


million by annuities, at three per cent. charged on 
the ſinking-fund, until redeemed by Parliament; 
and nine hundred thouſand pounds out of the ex- 
ceſs or overplus of monies denominated the ſinking- 
fund. 

IT XXXII. But the capital meaſure which difiin- 
guiſhed this ſeſſion of parliament was the reduction 
of the intereſt on the publick funds; a ſcheme which 
was planned and executed by the miniſter, without 
any national diſturbance or diſquiet, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all Europe; the different nations of which 
could not comprehend how it would be poſſible for 
the government, at the cloſe of a long and expenſive 
war, which had ſo conſiderably drained the country, 
and augmented the enormous burthen of national 
debt, to find money. for paying off ſuch of the pub- 
lick creditors as might — to receive the prin- 


cipal, rather than ſubmit to a reduction of the 
intereſt. It was not very much for the honour of 
the oppoſition, that ſome of its leading members 
endeavoured to impede this great machine of civil 

| cconomy, 
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economy, by taking opportunities of affirming inc HAP. 
Parliament, in oppolition to his Majeſty's ſpeech, I. 
that the nation, far from being in a flouriſhing con- 14h. 
dition, was almoſt entirely exhauſted ; that com- 
merce drooped and declined ; that publick credit 
ſtood tottering on the brink of ruin; and that all 

the treaties lately concluded among the different, 
powers of Europe were, in effect, diſadvantageous 

and prejudicial to the intereſts of Great-Britain. 

In anſwer to theſe aflertions, Mr. Pelham undertook 

to prove, from the regiſter of exports and imports, 

that the commerce of the kingdom was more exten- 

five at this than at any former period ; and that the 
publick credit was ſtrong enough to admit of an 
experiment, which he would not preſume to hazard, 
except upon a moral certainty of its being ſirmly 
rooted, beyond the power of accident and faction to 
ſhake or overturn, He declared, that his deſign of 
reducing the intereſt upon the funds was the reſult 

of the love he bore his country, and an opinion that 

it was the duty of the ſervants of the crown to eaſe 

the burthens of the people. He ſaid, he had con- 
ferred on this ſubject with perſons of the moſt ap- 
proved knowledge, and undoubted experience ; and 

choſe to promulgate the method propoſed for alle- 
rating the load of the national debt, that the 
publick, in knowing the particulars of the ſcheme, 
might have time to conſider them at leiſure, and 

tart ſuch objections as ſhould occur to their re- 
flection, before it might be too late to adopt amend- 


ments, He obſerved, that nothing could more 1 
clearly demonſtrate the vigour of publick credit, Pr 
and the augmentation of national commerce, than 8 
the price of ſtock, which had within three years * 


nlen to a very conſiderable increaſe; and the duties 5 
on imports, which in nine months had added one us 
million to the ſinking- fund, notwithſtanding a very | 
extraordinary ſum which had been paid as bounties 1 
for exported corn, He expreſſed great tenderneſs Ne 

and 
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Bo O Kand regard for the intereſts of thoſe who had ad- 


III. 
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vanced their money for the ſervice of the govern. 
ment; declaring, that his aim was to contrive a 
fair, honeſt, and equitable method for leſſening the 
national incumbrances, by lowering the intereſt, 
conformable to parliamentary faith, and agreeable 
to the rules of eternal uſtice. His plan was ac. 
cordingly communicated, canvaſſed, and approved 
in the Houſes of Commons, and an act paſſed for 
reducing the intereſt of the funds which conſtitute 
the national debt.* In purſuance of this act, for the 
reduction of the intereſt, the greater part of the 
creditors complied with the terms propoſed, and 
ſubſcribed their reſpective annuities before the end 
of February; but the three great companies at firſt 

* The reſolutions of the Commons on this head were printed by 
authority in che London Gazette, ſhgnifying, That thoſe who were, 


or ſhovid be, proprietors of ary part of the publick debt, redeemable 
by law, incurred before Michaelmas, in the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and forty-nine, carrying an intereſt of four per centum per 


annum, who ſhould, on or before the twenty-eighth day of Feb- 
ruary in that year, ſublcribe their names, ſignifying their conſent to 
accept of an intereſt of three pounds per centum, to commence 
from the twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven, *ſubje& to the ſame proviſions, notices, 
and clauſes of redemption, to which their reſpe&ive ſums at four per 
centum were then liable, ſhould, in lieu of their preſent inter- 
eſt, be intiiled to four per centum till the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember in the year one thonſand ſeven hundred and fifty ; and after 
that day, to three pounds ten ſhillings per centum per annum, till the 
twenty- fifth day of December one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
ſeven; and no part of that debt, except what was due to the 
Eaſt-India Company, ſhould be redeemable to this period: That 
if any part of the national debt, incurred before laſt Michaelmat, 
redeemable by law, and carrying an intereſt of four per centum, 
ſhould remain unſubſcribed on or | Foo the thirtieth day of May, the 

overnment ſhould pay off the principal. For this purpoſe his Ma- 
jeſty was enabled to borrow of any perſon or perſons, bodies politick 


or corporate, any ſum or ſums of money not exceeding that — of the 


national debt which might remain unſubſcribed, to be charged on 
the ſinking-fund, upon any terms not exceeding the rate of intereſt in 
the foregoing propoſal, 

All the duties appropriated to the payment of the intereſt were ftill 
continued, and the ſurplus of theſe incorporated with the ſinking-fund 
for the diſcharge of the principal. Books were opened for the ſub- 
ſcription at the Exchequer, the Bank of England, and the South-ſea 
houſe z and copies of theſe reſolutions tranſmitted to the directors of 
all the monied corporations, 


kept 
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kept aloof, and refuſed to ſubſribe any part of theirC H A p. 


capital. 


XXXIII. About the middle of March the Au. 175. 


Commons ordered the proper officers to lay before 
them an account of the ſums which had been ſub- 
ſeribed, and theſe were taken into conſideration b 

2 committee of the whole Houſe. It was then that 
Mr. Pelham, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
obſerved, That beſides the debts due to the three 
great companies in their corporate capacity, all the 
reſt, carrying four per centum intereſt, had been 
ſubſcribed, except about eight or nine millions, the 
proprietors of which had forfeited the favour de- 
ſigned them by Parliament: but as many of theſe 
had been mifled by evil counſellors, who perhaps 


were more intent on diſtreſſing the government, 


than ſollicitous to ſerve their friends; and as many 
were foreigners, reſiding beyond ſea, who had not 
time to take proper advice, and give the neceſſary 
inſtructions; and as theſe could not poſſibly be 
diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as refuſed to ſubſcribe from 
mere obſtinacy or diſaffection, it might be thought 
eruel to take the moſt rigorous advantage of the 
forfeiture they had incurred. With reſpect to the 
proprietors of the ſtock or capital belonging. to the 
three great companies, he aſſerted, that many of 
them would willingly have ſubſcribed their properties 
within the time limited, but were neceſſarily ex- 
cluded by the majority on the ballot ; and as it was 
equally impoſſible to know thoſe who were againſt 
the queſtion on the ballot, he thought that ſome ten- 
derneſs was due even to the proprietors of thoſe three 
companies : his opinion, therefore, was, that they 
and the uncomplying annuitants ſhould be indulged 
with further time to complete their ſubſcription ; 
but, in order to preſerve the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and the reſpect due to that auguſt aſſembly, 
they ought not to be gratified with ſuch advan- 
lageous terms as were allowed to the annuitants who 
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offered by the legiſlature. For theſe reaſons he pro- 
poſed, That although the term of ſubſcribing ſhould 
be protracted till the. thirtieth day of May, the 
encouragement of three pounds ten fhillings per 


centum per annum ſhould not be continued to the | 


ſecond ſubſcribers longer than till the fifth day of 
December, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-five. The propoſal being approved, a 
bill was framed for this purpoſe, as well as for re- 
deeming ſuch annuities as ſhould not be ſubſcribed, 
which paſſed through both Houſes, and was enacted 
into a law, after having received an additional clauſe, 
empowering the Eaſt-India Company, in caſe they 
ſhould ſubſcribe all their ſtock bearing an intereſt 
of four per centum, to borrow, with the conſent of 
the Treaſury, any ſums not exceeding four millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds, after the ſeveral rates 
of intereſt before propoſed to be paid by the publick, 
and one million more at three per centum per 
annum. They were alſo veſted with a power to 
raiſe money by bonds, as formerly; yet ſo as the 
whole, including the annuities, ſhould not exceed 
what they were by former acts empowered to borrow. 
The objections to the execution of this project, 
which by many were deemed inſurmountable, en- 
tirely vaniſhed before the fortitude, perſeverance, 
and caution of the miniſter; who had ſecured, 
among the monied men of the nation, the promiſe 
of ſuch ſums as would have been ſufficient to pay 
off the capital belonging to thoſe creditors who 
might refuſe to accept the intereſt thus reduced. 


The ſecond ſubſcription had the deſired effect. The 


three great companies acquieſced, and their example 


was followed by the other ſcrupulous annuitants; 
the national burthen was comfortably lightened, and 
the ſinking- fund conſiderably increaſed, without 
producing the leaſt perplexity or diſturbance in the 
commonwealth ; a circumſtance that could not fail to 
excite the admiration and envy of all Chriſtendom. 
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$ XXXIV. The mutiny-bill for the enſuing year c HA p. 


was mitigated with an eſſential alteration, relating 


283 


to the oath of ſecreſy impoſed upon the members 1530. 


of every court-martial, who were now releaſed 
from this reſerve, if required to give evidence, by 
due courſe of law, in any court of judicature ; and 
whereas, by the former mutiny-bill, a General was 
empowered to order the reviſal of any ſentence by 
z court-martial as often as he pleaſed, and, on that 
pretence, to keep in confinement a man who had 
been acquitted upon a fair trial, it was now enacted, 
That no ſentence pronounced by any court-martial, 
and ſigned by the preſident, ſhould be more than 
once liable to reviſal. Colonel George Townſhend, 
ſon of Lord Viſcount Townſhend, who had equally 
diſtinguiſned himſelf by his civil and military ac- 
compliſhments, propoſed another clauſe, for pre- 
renting any non-commiſſioned officer being broke 


or reduced into the ranks; or any ſoldier being 


puniſhed, but by the ſentence of a court-martial. 
He gave the Houſe to underſtand, that certain per- 
ſons attended at the door, who from the ſtation of 
non- commiſſioned ' officers had been broke, and 
reduced into the ranks, without trial, or any cauſe 


afſigned ; and he expatiated not only upon the 


mquity of ſuch 8 but alſa upon the 
danger of leaving ſuch arbitrary power in the hands 
of an individual officer. A warm debate was the con- 
lquence of this motion, which, however was over- 
led by the majority. 

XXXV. Among other regulations made in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion for the encouragement of the 
britiſh manufactures, a large duty was laid upon 
Inſh ſail-cloth, which being ſold at an under price, 
vas found to interfere with the ſame ſpecies of com- 
modity fabricated in the iſland of Great Britain; 
and, for the further benefit of this laſt, the bounty 
upon the exportation of it, which had been deduct- 
ed from a defective fund, was now made payable 
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not of ſuch importance to the nation, as the act which 
they paſſed for encouraging the importation of pig 
and bar- iron from the Britiſh Colomies in North- 
America, Every well-wither to his country re. 
flected with concern on the nature of the Britiſh 
trade with Sweden, from which kingdom the ſub. 
jects of his Britannick Majeſty imported more iron 
and ſteel than all the other countries in Europe, 
For this article they paid a very great balance in 
ready money, which the Swedes again expended'in 
purchaſing from the French, and other mercantile 
powers, thoſe neceſſaries and ſuperfluities with which 
they might have been as cheaply furniſhed by Great- 
Britain. In the mean time, the Engliſh Colonies 
in America were reſtricted by ſevere duties from 
making advantage of their own produce, in ex- 
changing their iron for ſuch commodities as they 
were under the neceſſity of procuring from their 
mother country. Such — was not only a 
cruel grievance upon our own ſettlements, but alſo 
attended with manifeſt prejudice to the intereſt of 
Great-Britain, annually drained of great ſums, in 
favour of an ungrateful nation, from which no ”= 
of them returned ; whereas the iron imported from 
America, muſt of neceſſity come in exchange for 
our own manufactures. The Commons having ap- 
pointed a day for taking this affair into conſidera- 
tion, carefully examined into the ſtate of the Britiſh 
commerce carried on with Sweden, as well as into 
the accounts of iron imported from the plantations 
in America; and a committee of the whole Houſe 
having reſolved, That the duties on American pig 
and bar-iron ſhould be removed, a bill“ was brought 
in 

* The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending the ' progreſs of 
this bill, which made its way through both Honſes, and obtained 
the Royal aſſent, was the number of contradictory petitions in favour 


and in prejudice of it, while it remained under conſideration. The 
* tanners of leather in and about the town of Sheffield in Yorkſhire, 
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to prevent his Majeſty's ſubjects from making ſteel, 


repreſented, That if the bill ſhould paſs, the Engliſh iron would be 
underſold ; conſequently a great number of turnaces and forges 
would be diſcontinued: in that caſe the woods uſed for fuel would 
ſtand uncut, and the tanners be deprived of oak bark ſufficient for 
the continuance and ſupport of their occupation. They nevertheleſs 
owned, that ſhould the duty be removed from pig-iron only, no 
ſuch conſequence could be apprehended ; becauſe, ſhould the num- 
ber of furnaces be leſſened, that of forges would be increaſed, This 
was likewiſe the plea urged in divers remonſtrances by maſters of 
iron-works, gentlemen, and freeholders, who had tracts of wood- 
land in their poſſeſſion, The owners, proprietors, and farmers of 
furnaces and iron forges, belonging to Sheffield and its neighbour» 
hood, enlarged upon the great expence they had incurred in erecting 
and ſupporting iron-works, by means of which great numbers of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects were comfortably ſupported. They expreſſed 
their apprehenſion, that ſhould the bill paſs into a law, it could not 
in any degree leſſen the conſumption of Swediſh iron, which was 
uſed for purpoſes which neither the American nor Britiſh iron would 
anſwerz but that the propoſed encouragement, conſidering the 
plenty and cheapneſs of wood in America, would enable the colo- 
nies to underſell the Britiſh iron, a branch of traffick which would 
be totally deſtroyed, to the ruin of many thouſand labourers, who 
would be compelled to ſeek their livelihood in foreign countries. 
They likewiſe ſuggeſted, that if all the iron manufacturers of Great- 


Britain ſhould be obliged to depend upon a ſupply of iron from the 


plantations, which muſt ever be rendered precarious by the hazard 
of the ſeas and the enemy, the manufactures would probably decay 
for want of materials, and many thouſand families be reduced to 
want and miſery. Oa the other hand, the ironmongers and ſmiths 
belonging to the flouriſhing town of Birmingham in Warwickſhire, 
preſented a petition, declaring, That the bill would be of great be- 
nefit to the trade of the nation, as it would enable the Coloniſts to 
make Jarger returns of their own produce, and encourage them to 
take a greater quantity of the Britiſh manufactures. They affirmed, 
that all the iron works in the iſland of Great-Britain did not . ſupply 
half the quantity of that metal ſufficient to carry on the manufacture; 
that if this deficiency could be ſupplied from the Colonies in Ame- 
rica, the importation would ceaſe, and conſiderable ſums of money 
be ſaved to the nation. They obſerved, that the importation of iron 

America could no more affe& the iron works and freeholders 
of the kingdom than the like quantity imported from any other 
country: but they prayed that the people of America might be re- 
rained from erecting ſlitting or rolling mills, or forges for plating 
iron, as they would interfere with the manufactures of Great-Bri- 
tain, 

Many remonſtrances to the ſame effect were preſented from diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom; and it appeared, upon the moſt exact 
inquiry, that the encouragement of American iron would prove ex- 
tremely beneficial to the kingdom, as it had been found, upon trial, 
?pplicable to all the uſes of Swediſh iron, and as good in every re- 
ſpect as the produce of that country. 


and 
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within the Britiſh colonies of America; this pre. 
caution - being taken, that the coloniſts might not 
interfere with the manufactures of their mother. 
country. 

XXXVI. The next commercial improvement, 
of which we ſhall take notice, was the bill for the 
encouragement of the Britiſh white-herring and cod- 
fiſheries. This was likewife the reſult of mature 
deliberation, importing, That a bounty of thirty 
ſhillings per ton ſhould be granted, and paid out of 
the Cuſtoms to all new veſſels from twenty to four- 
icore tons burthen, which ſhould be built for that 
purpoſe, and actually employed in the fiſhery : That 
a ſociety ſhould be incorporated, under the name of 
the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, by a charter, not exclu- 
five, with power to raiſe a capital not exceeding 
five hundred thouſand pounds; and that three pounds 
ten ſhillings per centum per annum ſhould be granted 
and paid out of the Cuſtoms to the proprietors for 
fourteen years, for ſo much of the capital as ſhould 
be actually employed in the ſaid fiſheries. Correl- 
ponding chambers were propoſed to be erected in 
remote parts of North-Britain, for taking in ſub- 
ſcriptions, and proſecuting the trade, under the 
directions of the company at London; and the na- 
tion in general ſeemed eager to diſpute this branch 
of commerce with the ſubjects of Holland, whom 
they conſidered as ungrateful interlopers. In the 
Houſe of Peers, however, the bill met with a for- 
midable oppoſition from the Earl of Winchelſea 
and Lord Sandys, who juſtly obſerved, that it was 
a crude, indigeſted ſcheme, which, in the execution, 
would never anſwer the expectations of the people: 
That in contending with the Dutch, who are the 
patterns of unwearied induſtry, and the moſt rigid 
economy, nothing could be more abſurd than 3 
joint- ſtock company, which is always clogged with ex- 


traordinary expence ; and the reſolution of fitting 
| out 
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out veſſels at the port of London, where all ſorts of HAP. 


materials, labour, and feamen are ſo much dearer 


than in any other part of the united kingdom, ex- 1750. 


cluſive of the great diſtance and dangerous voyage 
between the metropolis and the Sound of Brafla in 
Shetland, the rendezvous at which all the herring- 
buſſes were to aſſemble in the beginning of the tiſh- 
ing ſeaſon. They likewiſe took notice of the heavy 
duty on falt, uſed in curing the fith for ſale, and the 
beef for proviſion to the mariners ; a circumſtance 
of itſelf ſufficient to diſcourage adventurers from 
embarking in a commerce which, at beſt, yields 
but very ſlender profits to the trade in particular, 
how important foever 1t might prove to the com- 
munity in general. Theſe objections were anſwered 
by the Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Granville, 
who ſeemed to think that this branch of trade could 
not be fairly ſet on foot, without ſuch a conſiderable 
lum of money as no ſingle individual would care to 
advance ; that a joint-ſtock company would be able 
to proſecute the fiſhery at a ſmaller expence than 
that which particular traders muſt neceflarily incur ; 
that the preſent ſpirit of the nation, which was 
agerly bent upon trying the experiment, ought not 
to be baulked by delay, leſt it ſhould evaporate ; 
and that though the plan was not unexceptionable, 
the defects af it might in the ſequel be remedied by 
the legiſlature. In a word, the bill was adopted by 
the majority, with a ſmall amendment in the title, 
which produced ſome diſquiets in the Lower Houle: 
but this diſpute was compromiſed, and it was enacted 


into a law towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion. Nothing 


could be more agreeable to the publick than the 
lanction of the legiſlature to this favourite plan, 
which was ardently promoted, and patroniſed by 
men of the greateſt eminence for wealth and popu- 
arty, The company choſe for their Governor the 
Prince of Wales, who received this proof of their 
attachment and reſpe& with particular marks of 

{atisfaction : 
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both Aldermen of London; and the Council wy 
compoſed of thirty gentlemen, the majority of whom 
were members of Parliament. Great pains were 
taken, and ſome artifice was uſed, to learn the Dutch 
method of curing the fiſh. People crowded with 
their ſubſcriptions; a number of hands were em. 
ployed in building and equipping the buſſes or vel. 
ſels uſed in the fiſhery : and the moſt favourable 
conſequences were expected from the general »1gour 
and alacrity which animated theſe preparations. But 
the ſucceſs did not gratify the ſanguine hopes of the 
rojectors and adventurers. The objections made 
in the Houſe of Lords ſoon appeared to have been 
well founded: theſe co-operating with miſmanage. 
ment in the directors, the ſpirit of the Company 
began to flag, the natural conſequences of commer- 
cial diſappointment, and now the Britiſh fithery 
ſeems to languiſh under the negle& of the legiſla- 
ture, 

$ XXXVII. Touching the trade to the coaſt of 
petitions were renewed by the Company and 
its creditors, the merchants of Briſtol, Liverpool, 
and Lancaſter; and a remonſtrance was preſented 
by the planters and merchants intereſted in the Bi- 
tiſh ſugar ſettlements in America: but the Commons 
adhered to their former reſolutions of laying open 
the trade, maintaining the forts at the publick 
expence, and regulating the commerce by a com- 


mittee of merchants, repreſenting the chief trading 


towns in the kingdom, to be ſuperintended by the 
board of trade and plantations. 'The bill was ac- 
cordingly framed and prefented, and having pro- 
ceeded through both Houſes without oppoſition, 
obtained the Royal aſſent. Over and above theſe 


wiſe, ſalutary, and patriotick meaſures for the im- 
provement of commerce, they encouraged the im 
portation of raw ſilk by an act, reducing the dutics 


formerly payable on tliat which was the 9 of 
ina 
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Italy, and allowing the ſame draw-back upon the 
exportation of the one which had been uſually granted 
on the other. A {ſecond bill was brought in for the 
encouragement of the growth and culture of filk in 
Carolina and Georgia, where it had been lately pro- 
duced with extraordinary ſucceſs, by freeing from 
all duties that which ſhould be imported from his 
Majeſty's dominions in America; and a third was 
famed, permitting raw ſilk of the growth or pro- 
duce of Perſia, purchaſed in Ruſſia, to be imported 
into Great-Britain, from any port or place belong- 


ing to the empire of Ruſſia. Divers efforts were 


made, by different members in the oppoſition, to 
rectify certain abuſes in- the army and adminiftra- 
tion : ſome bills were brought in, and ſeveral peti- 
WH tons were left on the table; but all of them proved 
WH abortive, from the power and influence of the mini- 
ſer, who ſeemed reſolved that no benefit ſhould flow 
upon the nation through any channel but his own. 


nour of his memory, that there is no ſeſſion on 
record ſo productive. as this was of meaſures advan- 
iageous to the community. | 

$ XXXVIII. The people, however, were not 
entirely ſatisfied with the conduct of the adminiſtra- 
n WW tion, if we may judge from the ferment and com- 
k WT notions, raiſed during the progreſs of an election for 
a citizen to repreſent the city of Weſtminſter in Par- 
lament. The ſeat which had been filled by Lord 
Trentham, eldeſt ſon of Earl Gower, having be- 
come vacant, in conſequence of that nobleman's 
accepting a place at the Board of Admuralty, he 
again declared himſelf a candidate, and met with a 
nolent oppoſition. Thoſe who ſtiled themſelves 
the independent electors of Weſtminſter being now 
ncenſed to an uncommon degree of turbulence by 
the interpoſition of miniſterial influence, determined 
to ule their utmoſt endeavours to baffle the deſigns 

VOL, 111, U of 
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on the family of Earl Gower, who had entirely aban. 
doned the oppoſition, of which he was formerly one 
of the moſt reſpected leaders. With this view they 
held conſultations, agreed to reſolutions, and ſet up 
a private gentleman, named Sir George Vandeput, 
as the competitor of Lord Trentham, declaring that 
they would ſupport his pretenſions at their own ex- 
pence, being the more encouraged to this enterprize 
by the countenance and aſſiſtance of the Prince of 
Wales and his adherents. They accordingly opened 
houſes of entertainment for their partiſans, ſollicited 
votes, circulated remonſtrances, and propagated 
abuſe : in a word, they canvaſſed, with ſurpriſing 
fpirit and perſeverance, againſt the whole intereſt of 
St. James'ss Mobs were hired and proceſſions 
made on both ſides, and the city of Weſtminſier 
was filled with tumult and uproar. The mutual 
animoſity of the parties ſeemed every day to increaſe 
during the election, and a great number of unquz- 
liſied votes were preſented on both fides : all the 
powers of infinuation, obloquy, and ridicule, were 
employed to vilify and depreciate both candidates, 
At length the poll being cloſed, a majority of votes 
appeared in behalf of Lord Trentham: but a ſcru- 
tiny being demanded by the other ſide, the return- 
ing officer complied with their requeſt. The Speaker 
of the Lower Houſe had iſſued his warrant for a new 
writ of election about the middle of November; 
and towards the end of February Mr. Fox, Secre- 
tary at War, ſtanding up, and obſerving that nb 
return had yet been made, thought proper to move, 
That the Clerk of the Crown, the Meſſenger Extra- 
ordinary attending the great ſeal, the Under-Sherif 
of Middleſex, and the High-bailiff of Weſtminſter, 
ſhould attend next morning, and give an account d 
their iſſuing, delivering, and executing the writ of 


election. Theſe being examined, an the High- 


bailiff declaring that he would proceed with all o 
= ſible 
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fible diſpatch in the ſcrutiny ;- which had been de- H AP. 
manded and was begun, Mr. Speaker explained to I. 
him ſome particulars of his duty; in the diſcharge 55e. 
of which he was given to underſtand he might de- 
pend upon the protection of the Houſe, ſhould he 
meet with any obſtruction which he could not other- 
wife ſurmount. By the violence and caprice with 
which a great number of votes were conteſted on 
both ſides, the ſcrutiny was protracted a long time, 
and the return attended with ſome extraord; 
conſequences, which ſhall be particulariſed among 
the tranſactions of the next year. In the mean time, 
the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament was cloſed on the 
twelfth day of April, with a ſpeech from the throne, 
commending the Commons for having ſeized the 
rery firſt opportunity of reducing the intereſt of the 
national debt, without the leaſt infringement upon 
the faith of Parliament; and congratulating them 
on the flouriſhing ſtate of the publick credit, which 
could not fail to add ſtrength and reputation to the 
government, both at home and abroad. Immedi- 
ately after the nſing of the Parliament, his Majeſty 
appointed a Regency to govern the kingdom in his 
3 WF ablence, and embarked for the Continent, in order 
- WT to viſit his German dominions. 
; d XXXIX. The month of January and the be- 
Lining of February were diſtinguiſhed, the firſt day 
dy a very remarkable Aurora Borealis, appearing at 
; {Wight to the north-eaſt, of a deep and duſky red 
© WE colour, like the reflection of ſome great fire, for 

which it was by many people miſtaken; and the 8 
coruſcations, Sanlike thoſe that are generally ob- 4. 
erved, did not meet in the zenith, but in a point 
ſome degrees to the ſouthward. February was 
uſhered in by terrible peals of thunder, flaſhes of 
lightening, and ſuch a tempeſt of wind, hail, and 
dun, as overwhelmed with fear and conſternation 
te inhabitants of Briſtol, where it chiefly raged. 
In the eighth day of the ſame month, between 
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BO © Ktwelve and one in the afternoon, the people of Len- 
III. don were ſtill more dreadfully alarmed by the ſhock 
1750. Of an earthquake, which ſhook all the Houſes with 


ſuch violence, that the furniture rocked on the floors, 
the pewter and porcelaine rattled on the ſhelves, the 
chamber-bells rang, and the whole of this commo- 
nion was attended with a clap or noiſe reſembling 
that produced by the fall of ſome heavy piece of fur- 
niture. The ſhock extended through the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and was felt on both fide: 
the river Thames, from Greenwich to the weſtward 
of London ; but not perceptible at a conſiderable 
diſtance. On the very ſame day of the next month, 
between five and fix o'clock in the morning, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis were again affrighted 
by a ſecond ſhock, more violent than the firſt, and 
abundantly more alarming, as it waked the greate: 

art of the people from their repoſe. It was pre- 
ceded by a ſucceſſion of thick low flaſhes of lighten- 
ing, and a rumbling noiſe, like that of a heavy car- 
nage rolling over a hollow pavement. The ſhock 
itſelf conſiſted of repeated vibrations, which laſted 
ſome ſeconds, and violently ſhook every houſe from 
top to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the ſhelves 
clattered, the ſmall bells rang, and in ſome places 
publick clocks were heard to ſtrike. Many perton: 
rouſed by this terrible viſitation, ſtarted naked fron 
their beds, and ran to their doors and windows i- 
diſtraction : yet no life was loſt, and no houſe over- 
.thrown by this concuſſion, though it was ſo dreadtu! 
as to threaten an immediate diflolution of the globe. 
The circumſtance, however, did not fail to make 
deep impreſſion upon ignorant, weak, and ſuperſt- 
tious minds, which were the more affected by the 
conſideration that the two ſhocks were periodical; 
that the ſecond, which happened exactly one month 
after the firſt, had been the more violent; and that 


the next, increaſing in proportion, might be atten- 


ded with the moſt diſmal conſequences. This ge 
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among all ranks of people, by the admonitions of a 
fanatick ſoldier, who publickly preached up repen- 
ance, and boldly propheſied that the next ſhock 
would happen on the ſame day of April, and totally 
deſtroy the cities of London and Weſtminſter. Con- 
fidering the infectious nature of fear and ſuperſti- 
tion, and the emphatick manner in which the ima- 
gination had been prepared and prepoſſeſſed, it was 
no wonder that the prediction of this illiterate en- 
thuſiaſt ſhould have contributed, in a great meaſure, 
to augment the general terror. The churches were 
crowded with penitent ſinners : the ſons of not and 
profligacy, were over-awed into ſobriety and deco- 
rum. The ſtreets no longer reſounded with execra- 
tions, or the noiſe of brutal licentiouſneſs ; and the 
hand of charity was hberally opened. Thoſe, whom 
fortune had enabled to retire from the devoted city, 
fed to the country with hurry and precipitation, 
inſomuch that the highways were incumbered with 
horſes and carriages. Many who had, in the be 
ginning, combated theſe groundleſs fears with the 
weapons of reaſon and ridicule, began inſenſibly to 
imbibe the contagion, and felt their hearts fail, in 
proportion as the hour of probation approached : 
even ſcience and philoſophy were not proof againſt 
the unaccountable effects of this communication. In 
after-ages it will hardly be believed, that on the 
erening of the eighth day of April, the open fields 
that ſkirt the metropolis were filled with an incre- 


dible number of people aſſembled in chairs, in 


chaſes, and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited 
n the moſt fearful ſuſpenſe until morning, and the 
return of day diſproved the' truth. of the dreaded 
propheſy. Then their fears vaniſhed : they returned 
0 their reſpective habitations in a tranſport of joy; 
and were ſoon reconciled to their abandoned vices, 
which they ſeemed to reſume with redoubled affec- 
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of Heaven. 

XI. By this time all the gaols in England were 
filled with the refuſe of the army and navy, which 
having been diſmiſſed at the peace, and either averſe 


to labour, or excluded from employment, had natu- 
rally preyed upon the commonwealth. Great num. 


bers of thoſe wretches who, by proper regulations 
might have been rendered ſerviceable to the com- 


munity, were executed as examples; and the reſi 


periſhed miſerably, amidſt the ſtench and horrors 
of noiſome dungeons. Even the priſon of Newete 
was rendered ſo infectious by the uncommon crowd; 
of confined felons, ſtowed together in cloſe apart- 
-ments, that the very air they breathed acquired a 
peſtilential degree of putrefaction. It was this pu- 
tnfied air, which, adhering to the clothes of the 
malefactors brought to trial at the bar of the Old. 
Bailey in May, produced among the audience a pef- 
tilential fever, which infected and proved fatal to 
the Lord Mayor of London, to one Alderman, two 
of the Judges, divers lawyers who attended the ſeſ- 
ſion, the greateſt part of the jury, and a conſider- 
able number of the ſpectators. In order to prevent 
ſuch diſaſters for the future, the gaols were cleanſed, 
and accommodated with ventilators, which exhauſt 
the foul and ſupply a circulation of freſh air ; and 
other humane precautions were taken for the benefit 
of the priſoners. 
- CREE. The affairs of the continent underwent 
no remarkable alteration. An Ambaſſador Extra- 
ordinary being ſent to Peterſburgh from the Count 
of London declared to the Czarina's miniſter, that 
in caſe of a rupture between Ruffia and Sweden, 
occaſioned by the hoſtilities committed by the for 
mer power, his Britannick Majeſty would conſide 


 Ruffia as the aggreſſor, and the Czarina could rot 


expect that he would ſupply her with the ſuccou! 


which he was engaged by treaty to furniſh for he 
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defence, in caſe ſhe ſhould be attacked. A decla-cnavp. 
ration of the ſame nature was made by the Ambaſ- I. 
fador of her Imperial Majeſty the Queen of Hungary, TD 
while the miniſters of France and Pruſſia, who were 
in ſtrict alliance with Sweden, gave her to under- 
ſand, that they would punctually fulfil their en- 

gements with the Court of Stockholm, ſhould ſhe 
actually invade the Swediſh territories of Finland. 
The ſpirit with which the King of Pruflia exerted 
himſelf on this occaſion, gaye infinite umbrage to 
the Czarina, who, indeed, expreſſed her reſent- 
ment, by treating the miniſter of Brandenburgh with 
contemptuous neglect, and even refuſed to favour 
him with an audience, till he ſhould be veſted with 
the character of Ambaſſador. Thus were ſown the 
ſeeds of miſunderſtanding between thoſe two powers, 
which, in the ſequel, grew up to the moſt bitter 
animoſity, and ſerved to inflame thoſe diſſenſions 
which have deſolated the faireſt provinces of Ger- 
many. The remonſtrance of his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
with reſpect to the troubles of the North, was couched 
in ſuch terms as gave diſſatisfaction to the Court of 
Peterſburgh. The Ruſſian Miniſter retired from 
Berlin, without the ceremony of taking leave, and 
the Pruſſian Ambaſſador Warendorf was recalled 
from the Court of the Czarina. 
. XLII. The attention of his Britannzck Majeſty 
(MJ vas not wholly engroſſed by the diſputes between mer 
Ruſſia and Sweden. He had another object in view, of 
which more nearly concerned the intereſt of his Ger- ar. 
man dominions ; and had ſet on foot two negocia- 
uons of the utmoſt importance to the commerce and 
advantage of Great-Britain. His firſt and principal 
am was, in conjunction with the Court of Vienna, 1 
to take ſuch meaſures as would ſecure the ſucceſſion 7 
of the Imperial dignity to the Archduke Joſeph, 
oo eldeſt ſon and heir to the reigning Emperor. As | 2 
nie previous ſtep to that elevation, it was propoſed 8} 
zen elect this young Prince King of the Romans 3 . 
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his concurrence would be 


majority not only of the electors, but alſo in the diet 
of the Empire, through which the propoſal muſt have 
paſſed. No ſtone was left unturned to reconcile this 
expedient to the German Princes. Subſidies were 


offered by the maritime powers of England, and 


the States-General, to the Electors of Mentz and 
Cologn; and a treaty of the ſame nature was con- 
cluded with the Elector of Bavaria, who, in confi. 
deration of an annual ſubſidy, amounting to fo 

thouſand pounds ſterling, two thirds to be paid by 
Britain, and the reſt by the States-General, engaged 
to keep in readineſs a body of fix thouſand infantry, 
as auxiliaries to the Maritime Powers, though not to 
act againſt the Emperor or empire; and to join the 
intereſt of his Britannick Majeſty in the diet, as well 
as in the electoral college. In order to render 
the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, propitious 
to this deſign, he was accom.nodated with the loan 
of a very confiderable ſum, upon the mortgage of 
certain bailiwicks and lordſhips belonging to the 
Saxon dominions. Thus a majority of the electors 
was ſecured, and ſuch foundations were laid for the 
ſucceſs of this project, that 1t was generally beheved 
it would be accompliſhed in his Britannick Majeſty's 
next viſit to his German dominions. Hopes, it 
was ſaid, were given to the King of Sweden, that 
gratified by erecting the 
Houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, of which he was head, into 
a tenth electorate. Arguments of an intereſting 
nature were uſed with the King of Pruſſia, and the 
Elector Palatine, that if poflible, the diet might 
unammouſly approve of this meaſure, ſo neceſlary 
for eſtabliſhing the peace of the empire, and pre- 
venting ſuch troubles as aroſe from a diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion at the death of Charles the Sixth. Theſe 


endeavours, however, did not ſucceed in their full | 


extent, 
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Brandenburgh, oppoſed the election as unneceſſary 
and improper, on account of the health and vigour 
of the reigning Emperor, and the tender years of 
the Archduke. This Monarch had ſet himſelf up 
as a balance to the power of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
which had long aſpired to abſolute dominion over 
its co-eſtates, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh an here- 
ditary right of ſucceſſion to the empire: he, there- 
fore, employed all his influence to fruſtrate the mea- 
ſure propoſed, either actuated by a ſpirit of pure 
patriotiſm, or inſpired with defigns which he had 
not yet thought proper to declare. The oppoſition 
was joined by the Elector Palatine, and countenanced 
by the French King; who proteſted, that, for 
the ſake of peace, he would not oppoſe this election, 
though contrary to the Golden Bull, provided it 
ſhould be confirmed by the unanimous conſent of 
the electoral college. but ſhould any one member 
ſignify his diſſent, and he or any ſtate of the em- 
pire claim the protection and aſſiſtance of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, he could not diſpenſe with grant- 
ing both, in conſequence of his being guarantee of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia ; an engagement by which 
he was obliged to ſuccour thoſe Princes and States 
of the empire who might have recourſe to him, in 


caſe of any grievance they ſuffered contrary to what 


was ſtipulated in that conſtitution. This declara- 
tion co-operating with the known character of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, whoſe great army over-awed Ha- 


nover and Bohemia, in all probability damped that: 


vgour with which the Courts of Vienna and Heren- 
hauſen had hitherto proſecuted this important nego- 
cation, 

d XLIV. The ſecond object that employed the 
attention of the Britiſh miniſtry, was the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the preciſe limits of Acadia, or Nova- 
Scotia, where the new colony had ſuffered great 
nulchief and interruption from the incurſions of the 

Indians, 
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B © O EK Indians, excited to theſe outrages by the ſubj:a 


and emiſlaries of France. Commiſſaries had been 


| 1750. appointed, by both crowns, to meet at Paris, and 


compromiſe theſe diſputes : but the conferences were 
rendered abortive by every art of cavilling, chicz. 
nery, and procraſtination, which the French commiſ. 
ſioners oppoſed to the juſtice and perſpicuity of the 
Engliſh claims. They not only miſinterpreted trea. 
ties though expreſſed with the utmoſt preciſion, 
and perplexed the conferences with difficulties and 
matter foreign to the ſubject, but they carried the 
fineſſe of perfidy ſo far as to produce falſe chart; 
and maps of the country, in which the rivers and 
boundaries were miſplaced and miſrepreſented. Ar 
this time alſo the inſincerity of the French Court 
appeared in affected delays and artful objections, 
with reſpect to the evacuation of the neutral iſland; 
in the Weſt-Indies; and the Governors of the Br. 
tiſh plantations, in different parts of North-America, 
tranſmitted intelligence, that the French had begun 
to make encroachments on the bank of the Engliſh 
colonies. 

$ XLV. Perhaps the precarious footing on which 
the peace ſtood between Great-Britain and France 
at this juncture, and the critical ſituation of affairs in 
Germany, determined the miniſtry of England to 
compromiſe all differences with Spain, upon ſuch 
terms as at any other time they would hardly have 
embraced. In order to diſcuſs thoſe points between 
the two nations, which had not been ſettled by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, conferences were allo be- 
gun at Madrid, and carried on by Mr. Keene, ple- 
nipotentiary to his Britannick Majeſty, and Don 
Joſeph de Carvajal and Lancaſtro, the Spanith Kang 
miniſter. At length a treaty was concluded 
on theſe conditions : The King of Spain engaged 
to pay, in three months, to the South-ſea company 


of England, one hundred thouſand pounds ſierling, 


as an indemnification for all claims upon his 1 
b 
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by virtue of the Aſſiento. In other reſpects, thec h Ap. 


trade and navigation of the Engliſh to the ports 
of Spain were regulated by former treaties. It was 
fipulated, That they ſhould pay no other duties 
than thoſe that were exacted of them in the reign of 
Charles II. of Spain : That they ſhould be treated 
on the footing of the moſt favoured nations; and 
continue to enjoy the privilege of taking falt at the 
land of Tortuga. But there was no article re- 
ſtricting the Spaniſh guarda coſtas from ſearching 
the Britiſh veſſels on the high ſeas: although, as 
we have already obſerved, this inſolent prerogative, 
aſſumed without right, and exerciſed without hu- 
manity, was, in effect, the original and ſole cauſe of 
the late rupture, which had been attended with ſuch 
enormous expence to the nation. It muſt be owned, 
however, that his Catholick Majeſty was at this pe- 
nod extremely well diſpoſed to live upon good terms 
with Great-Britain. He was reſolved to indulge his 
people with the bleſſings of peace, to propagate a ſpi- 
nt of induſtry throughout his domimions, and in par- 
ticular, to encourage commerce, which he foreſaw 
would prove a much more certain and inexhauſtible 
ſource of wealth, power, and influence, than all the 
treaſures he could drain from the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. His reſolutions on this intereſting ſubje& 
were chiefly directed by Don Richardo Wall, who 
now acted as his miniſter at London ; a gentleman 
of Iriſh extract, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the field as well as in the cabinet, and poſſeſſed the 
joint qualifications of a general and a ſtateſman. He 
had, by virtue of a paſſport, come over privately to 
England before the peace, in order to pave the 
way for the treaty, by a ſecret negociation with the 
Engliſh miniſters ; but immediately after the peace 
was proclaimed, he appeared in the «character of 
Ambaſſador. He was poſſeſſed of the moſt infinuat- 
ing addreſs, ſhrewd, penetrating, and inquiſitive. 
While he reſided in London, he ſpared no pains in 


learning 


I, 
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commerce, by which Great-Britain had been ſo re. 
markably aggrandized; and on his return to Spain, 
where 1n a little time he was placed at the helm of 
affairs, he turned the knowledge he had thus ac. 
quired to the advantage of his country. He not 
only promoted the uſeful arts, within the kingdom of 
Spain, but demonſtrated the infinite advantage that 
would accrue from an active trade, which the Spa. 
niards had for many ages neglected ; and in a fey 
years their ſhips were ſeen to ſwarm in all the com. 
mercial ports of Europe. Of other foreign event; 
which diſtinguiſned this ſummer, the moſt remark. 
able was the death of John, King of Portugal, who 
perfectly underſtood, and ſteadily purſued, the true in. 
tereſts of his country, and in whom many princely 
qualities were debaſed by a cruel ſpirit of bigotry and 
ſuperſtition. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon 
Joſeph, who if he has fallen ſhort of his father i 
ſome reſpects, cannot be juſtly charged with having 
inhented this paternal weakneſs. 

$ XLVI. The King of Great-Britain having re- 
turned to England, opened the ſeſſion of Parliament 
in January with a ſpeech, importing, That he had 
concluded a treaty with the King of Spain, and 
amicably adjuſted ſuch differences as could not be ſo 
properly compromiſed in a general treaty : That 
the commerce of this nation with that country was 
re-eſtabliſhed upon the moſt advantageous and ſure 
foundations; and that there was the greateſt reaſon 
to hope the ancient friendſhip between Great-Br- 
tain and Spain would, from mutual inclination as well 
as intereſt, be now effectually reſtored. He told 
them, that in conjunction with the Empreſs-Queen 
and the States-General, he had concluded a treaty 
with the Elector of Bavaria; and was employed in 
taking ſuch further meaſures as might beſt tend to 


ſtrengthen and ſecure the tranquillity of the Empire, 


ſupport its ſyſtem, and timely anticipate ſuch events 
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common Cauſe, involve Europe in the calamities of 
war, and occaſion the loſs of much blood and trea- 
ſure to theſe kingdoms, He promiſed, that both 
theſe treaties ſhould be ſubjected to their peruſal : 
he gave them to underſtand, that he had received 
from all the other contracting powers in the defini- 
tre treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the moſt full and 
clear declarations of their reſolution to preſerve the 
general peace; and that he had taken care to conſo- 
date the ties of union and friendſhip between him 
and his allies, the better to ſecure their mutual in- 
rereſts, maintain the peace already ſubſiſting, and 
preyent the occaſion of any future rupture. Finally, 
he recommended unanimity, the improvement of 
commerce, and the effectual ſuppreſſion of ſuch out- 
rages and violences as are inconſiſtent with good order 
and government, and endanger the lives and proper- 
ties of the ſubject, whoſe happineſs and flouriſhing 
condition he had entirely at heart. 

XLVII. When the motion was made for an 
addreſs of thanks, couched in terms that ſavoured 
of the moſt implicit complaiſance, approbation, and 
acquieſcence in the meaſures which the Crown had 
ken, the Earl of Eg—t, and ſome other anti- 
courtiers, affirmed, that ſuch an addreſs would be 
equally ſervile and abſurd. They obſerved, That 
nothing could be more prepoſterous than a blind ap- 
probation of meaſures which they did not know: 
That nothing could be more ridiculous than their 
congratulations on the preſent happy tranquillity, 
when almoſt every day's news-papers informed them 
of ſome Britiſh ſhips being ſeized by the Spaniards, 
or ſome new attack made by the French on our in- 
ant colony in Nova-Scotia. With reſpe& to the 
continent of Europe, they affirmed, that the tran- 
quillity of Germany would have been upon a much 
more ſolid foundation, kad England never interpoſed 
a the affairs of the Empire: in that caſe the _— 

wo 
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B © O Kwould of themſelves have ſupported the conſtitution 
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of their own country: That the election of an infant 
for the King of the Romans was much more likely to 
diſturb than eſtabliſh the tranquillity of Europe; be- 
cauſe it would help to overturn the conſtitution of 
the Empire, by rendering the Imperial dignity here. 
ditary in one Houle, inſtead of being the reſult of x 
free election. They took notice, that the conſiitu- 
tion had provided Vicars to govern the Empire 
during the vacancy of the Imperial throne ; but had 
made no proviſion of regents, protectors, or guar- 
dians, for a minor Emperor, becauſe it was never 
ſuppoſed that a minor would be choſen. They in- 
veighed againſt the late treaty with Spain; in which, 
they ſaid, the miniſtry, for the paltry ſum of one 
hundred thoufand pounds, had given up the claims 
of the South-Sea Company, and other Britiſh mer- 
chants, who had ſuffered from depredations to the 
amount of one million three hundred thouſand 
pounds; and bartered away the freedom of our trade 
and navigation, by leaving untouched that prero- 
gative which the Spaniards have aſſumed of ſearch- 
ing the Britiſh ſhips in the open ſeas, and confiſcating 
them ſhould they find on board the leaſt particle 
of what they called contraband merchandize. They 
produced an inſtance of an Engliſh ſhip, lately driven 
by ſtreſs of weather into one of the ports of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where ſhe was ſearched, ſeized, 
and condemned, under this pretence. They reca- 
pitulated the conduct of the French, who, in the 
midſt of their declarations of peace and moderation, 
were ſtill employed in fortifying their ſettlements on 
the neutral iſlands, as well as in harafling and en- 
croaching upon our plantations in North-America. 
They exclaimed againſt the treaty of ſubſidy with 
the Elector of Bavaria, or any other Prince in time 
of peace ; obſerving, that for ſome years the nation 


had paid ſuch penſions to the Danes and the Hel- 


ſians; but, in the courſe of the late war, the former 
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abandoned our intereſts, and the latter actually took c HA P. 


ums againſt Great-Britain. They affirmed, that 
the ſublidy was greater than the nation could ſpare; 
for, unleſs the land-tax ſhould be continued at four 
ſhillings in the pound, they could not afford a ſhil- 
ng to any Prince in Germany, without encroaching 
upon the ſinking-fund. © Ar ſuch a juncture (ſaid 
« a certain member) will any gentlemen preſume to 
« propoſe the continuation of ſuch an impoſition on 
« the land-holder, for the ſake of bribing the Princes 
of Germany to do what?—to preſerve the free- 
dom and independency of their native country. 
„I ſay, Princes of Germany, becauſe this ſubſidy to 
„Bavaria will ſignify nothing unleſs we take half a 
* ſcore more of them into our pay; and when we 
, W© have thus indulged them for ſeven years of peace, 

they may give us the ſlip, as others have done, 
„ whenever another war ſhould be declared.“ 
i Againſt theſe objections the motion was ſupported 
ey Mr. William Pitt, at this time an advocate for 
e miniſtry. He obſerved, that the addreſs was no 
. {WI nore than the uſual compliment to the Throne, 
o {WI vbich did not imply an obligation on the Parliament 
e vo approve of meaſures which they might find cauſe 
so <enfure upon further inquiry. He ſaid, the trivial 
n MWliputes ſtill ſubſiſting between this nation and the 
ie paniards, or French, would ſoon be terminated 


quility of Europe, which was to be eſtabliſhed upon 
a firm alliance between his Majeſty and ſuch a con- 
kderacy upon the Continent as would be an over- 
match for the Houſe of Bourbon. He expatiated 
upon his Majeſty's wiſdom in taking off from the 
French intereſt ſuch a powerful Prince as the Elector 
of Bavaria, and concerting other ſalutary meaſures 
or preſerving the balance of power on the Conti- 


on ent. He defended the articles of the late treaty 
el. Neth Spain; obſerving, that what remained of the 
er Aento contract was a matter of very little conſe- 


quence to the South-ſea Company; that the de- 
mands 


micably, and could never affect the general tran- 
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Bo Ok mands of this company, and other Britiſh mer. 
III. chants, were all cancelled by the rupture with Spain, 
and more than recompenſed to the nation by a preat 
balance of captures during the war, as well as by the 
great traffick carried on with the Spaniſh ſettlement 
in the Weſt-Indies, after 1t had been laid oper. by 
the demolition of their fortreſſes. He aflerted, that 
by this treaty the Court of Spain had made many 
important conceſſions: they had condeſcended to pay 
a great ſum to the South-ſea Company: they had 
conſented to the re- eſtabliſhment of the Britith trade 
in Spain, upon a very advantageous and ſolid foct- 
ing, by agreeing that the ſubjects of Great-Britain 
ſhould pay no other duties on merchandize than thoſe 
exacted of his Catholick Majeſty's own ſubjects, and 
to aboliſh all innovations that had been introduced 
into the commerce. He affirmed, that the article 
of No Search was a ſtipulation which it would hare 
been ridiculous to inſiſt upon; and thought proper 
to obviate a reproach which he foreſaw the oppoli- 
tion would throw upon him, from the circumſtance 
of his having, upon a former occaſion, heartily con- 
curred in a motion for an addreſs, That no treaty of 
peace with Spain ſhould be admitted, unleſs ſuch a 
ſtipulation ſhould be firſt obtained as a preliminary, 
He owned he had ſtrenuouſly contended for ſuch a 
motion, becauſe at that time, being very young and 
ſanguine, he thought it right and reaſonable: but 
he was now ten years older, had conſidered matters 
more coolly, and was convinced that the privilege 
of No Search, with reſpect to Britiſh veſſels ſailing 
near the American ſhore, would never be. obtained, 
unleſs Spain ſhould be brought ſo low as to acquieice 
in any terms we.as victors might propoſe. He like- 
wiſe ſignified his conviction, that all addreſſes from 
the Houſe of Commons, during the courſe of a wal, 
for preſcribing terms of peace, were in themſelves 
- ridiculous ; and that. every ſuch addreſs was an en. 
croachment on the King's prerogative, _ had 
e er i | 1 
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always been attended with unluckly conſequences. c H AP. 


How far theſe arguments are ſatisfactory, concluſive, 


mination. Certain it is, they were adopted by the 
majority, and the addreſs was preſented without fur- 
ther oppoſition. 

$ XLVIII. The two grand committees appointed 
to diſcuſs the ſupplies for the enfuing year, and the 
funds upon which they were to be raiſed, proceeded, 


without ſome vehement oppoſition, in which certain 
ſerrants of the Crown expreſſed the moſt hearty con- 
currence, When a motion was made for reducing 
the number of ſeamen to eight thouſand, Mr. W. 
Pitt, Mr. Littelton, and Mr. G. Grenville oppoſed 
t with all their might of argument and elocution ; 
but they were over-ruled. Annual debates were 
alſo revived, with the fame ſucceſs, upon the num- 


he other reſolutions of the grand committees met 


nen for the enſuing year was limited to eight thou- 
and: and that of the ſtanding forces continued at 
iehteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven ef- 
ve men, including one thouſand eight hundred 
nd fifteen invalids. The Commons granted a con- 
Iderable ſum of money for paying off the principal 
It ſuch redeemable ſtocks as had not been ſub- 
eibed, in purſuance of two acts paſſed in the laſt 
lion for reducing the intereſt of annuities. Thirty 
bouſand pounds were given for fulfilling the King's 
gagement with the Elector of Bavaria: large grants 
re made for ſupplying deficiencies, and replacing 
ms borrowed from the ſinking- fund. The ex- 
ace incurred by the new colony in Nova-Scotia. 


vutand-pounds ; and the maintenance of it for the 
lung year was fixed at fifty-three thouſand nine 
adred and twenty-ſeven pounds, fourteen ſhillings, 
ral. III. X and 


; uſual, under the direction of the miniſtry; yet not 


ber of troops conſtituting the ſtanding army; but 


ith little or no oppoſition. The number of ſea- 


t provided for by Parliament, exceeded fifty-ſeven 


and conſiſtent, we ſhall leave to the reader's deter- 7,0. 
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lament. 


ſider to how little purpoſe all this bounty was he. 
ſtowed. A fund was eftabliſhed under the ſanction 
of Parhament, for the relief and maintenance of the 


widows of ſea-officers, by allowing, upon the books 


of every ſhip of war in ſea-pay, the wages and vic- 
tuals of one man for every hundred of which the 
complement ſhall conſiſt, for ſuch time only as the 


number of men employed in the ſervice of the Royal. 


navy ſhall not exceed twenty thouſand. This wa 
an additional indulgence, over and above the al. 
lowance of one man granted by a former ad of Par. 
On the whole, the proviſions of this yea 
amounted to five millions one hundred twenty-fire 
thouſand twenty-three pounds, eleven ſhillings, and 
ſeven- pence, to be raiſed by the uſual duties: the 
ſum of one million twenty-ſix thouſand four hun 
dred ſeventy- ſix pounds, four ſhillings, and fix-pence, 
advanced by the Bank of England, to pay off thei 
own unſubſcribed annuities, for which they accepted 
Exchequer-bills at three per cent. intereſt; by the 
land-tax at three ſhillings in the pound; a lottery and 
annuities, at the rate of three per cent. per ann. t 
be charged on the finking-fund, redeemable bj 
Parliament. The annual meaſure called the mutig 
bill was not patied without diſpute and altercation: 
ſome alterations were propoſed, but not adopted; 
and the ſentences of court-martials ſtill ſubjected i 
one reviſion. | 

$ XLIX. In the midſt of theſe deliberations tl 


kingdom was alarmed with an event which ore— 


 whelmed the people with grief and conſternation, 


His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in cone 


quence of a cold caught in his garden at Kew, ws 


.  deized with a pleuretick diſorder ; and, after a bot 


uineſs, expired on the twentieth day of March, to 
the unſpeakable affliction of his Royal Conſort, and 


the unfeigned ſorrow of all who wiſhed well to thel 


country. This excellent Prince, who now died ; 
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the forty-fifth year of his age, was poſſeſſed of everyC HAP. 


amiable quality which could engage the affection of 


I. 


the people, a tender and obliging huſband, a fond 155. 


parent, a kind maſter, liberal, generous, candid, and 
humane; a muniticent patron of the arts, an un- 
wearied friend to merit; well diſpoſed to aflert the 
nights of mankind in general, and warmiy attached 
to the intereſt of Great-Britain. The nation could 
not but be afflicted at ſeeing a Prince of ſuch ex- 
pectations raviſhed from their hopes; and their grief 
was the better founded, as the King had already at- 
tained to an advanced age, and the heir- apparent, 
George, now Prince of Wales, was a minor. 


L. His Majeſty, foretceing all the inconveni- An. 1751. 


ences, which might ariſe from a minority, deliberated 
with his council on this ſubject, and reſolved to ob- 
tain a parliamentary ſanction for the meaſures judged 
neceſſary to ſecure the ſucceſſion. With this view 
he ſent a meſſage to both Houſes on the twenty- 
ixth day. of April, importing, That nothing could 
conduce ſo much to the preſervation of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in his Royal Family, as proper proviſions 
for the tuition of the perſon of his ſucceſſor, ana for 
the regular adminiſtration of the government, in 
caſe the ſucceſſor ſhould be of tender years: his 
Majeſty, therefore, earneſtly recommended this 
weighty affair to the deliberation of Parliament; 


and propoſed, that when the Imperial Crown of 
theſe realms ſhould deſcend to any of the late 


Prince's ſons, being under the age of eighteen years, 
his mother, the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, ſhould 
be guardian of his perſon, and regent of theſe king- 
doms, until he ſhould attain the age of majority, 
with ſuch powers and limitations as ſhould appear 
neceſſary and expedient for theſe purpoſes. This 
meſſage produced a very affectionate addreſs, pro- 
miſing to take the affair into their ſerious conſide- 
ration ; and in the beginning of May the Duke of 
Newcaſtle preſented to the Hauſe of Peers a bill 

X 2 to 
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caſe the crown ſhould deſcend to a minor. The 
bill was read a ſecond time, and committed, when 
a ſecond meſſage arrived from his Majeſty, recom- 


- mending to their conſideration the ſettlement of ſuch 


a council of regency as the bill propoſed, conſiſting 
of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, 
who at that time commanded the army, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord High Treaſurer, or Firſt Lord Commifſſioner 
of the Treaſury, the Preſident of the Council, the 
Lord Privy-Seal, the Lord High-Admiral of Great- 
Britain, or Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, the 
two principal Secretaries of State, and the Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench ; all theſe great 
officers, except his Royal Highneſs the Duke, for 
the time being. This bill did not paſs through the 
Lower Houle without violent debate and bitter ſar— 
caſms. The council of regency, though eſpouſed 
by all the miniſtry, including the Paymaſter-general, 
met with fierce oppoſition, as an unneceſlary and 
fatal reſtriction, that would impede the machine of 
government, and, as the council was conſtituted, 
might be productive of the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence. Some of the members ventured even tv 
inſinuate the danger of leaving at the head of a large 
ſtanding army a Prince of the Blood veſted with a 
ſhare of the regency, poſſeſſed of great perſonal in- 
fluence, the darling of the ſoldiery, brave, popular, 
and enterpriſing : ſuppoſed not wholly devoid of 
ambition, and not at all remarkable for any ſymp- 
toms of extraordinary affection towards the perſon 
of the heir-apparent. The Hiſtory of England was 
ranſacked for invidious inſtances of Royal uncles and 
regents, who had injured the Sovereigns, and diſ- 
treſſed the government, by their pride, cruelty, and 
ambition. The characters of John Lackland, and 
John of Gaunt, Humphrey and Richard Dukes ©! 
Glouceſter, were called in review, canvaſſed, r 
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pared, and quoted, with ſome odious applications: c HAP. 


but the majority, being convinced of the loyalty, 


virtue, integrity, and great abilities of his Royal 1531. 


Highneſs, to whom the nation owed obligations of 
the moſt important nature, paſſed the bill with a few 
amendments, in which the Lords acquieſced; and in 
alittle time it received the Royal ſanction. | 
LI. The death of the Prince of Wales was fatal 
to a bill which had been brought into the Houle of 
Commons, for naturalizing all foreign Proteſtants 
who ſhould ſettle within the dominions of Great- 
Britain. Political arithmeticians have generally 
taken it for granted, that to every commercial na- 
tion an increaſe of people 1s an increaſe of opulence; 
and this maxim is certainly true, on the ſuppoſition 
that every individual is induſtrious, and that there is 
a ſufficient field for employment; but all theſe ge- 
neral maxims ought to be received under certain 
qualifications. When all branches of manufacture 
are overſtocked, an addition of workmen will doubt- 
leſs be an additional incumbrance on the commu- 
nity. In the debates which this bill produced, the 
members of the miniſty were divided among them- 
ſelves. The meaſure was enforced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. Littel- 
ton; and in oppoſing it the Earl of Egmont was 
joined by Mr. Fox, Secretary at War. Petitions 
and counter-petitions were preſented by the mer- 
chants of London, Briſtol, and other trading towns 
of the kingdom. All merchants and traders of fo- 
reign extraction exerted themſelves vigorouſly in its 
behalf, and it was without doubt countenanced by 
the adminiſtration; but the project was odious to 
the people in general. The Lord-Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of London, in Common-Coun- 
eil afſembled, compoſed a remonſtrance to the Lower 
Houſe, ſetting forth the danger and inutility of a 
general naturalization of foreign Proteſtants. A pe- 
won of the merchants and principal inhabitants of 
Briſtol 
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B O O K Bniſtol repreſented that ſuch a law would be preju- 
ml. dicial to the trade and commerce of this kingdom 
33 21 . . . ' 
1751, by preventing many induſtrious artificers from pro- 
curing a ſufficient ſupport for themſelves and their 


families, and of conſequence increaſing the rates of | 


the poor : that the introduction of ſuch a number of 
foreigners, inſtead of being a ſupport to the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, might endanger the very baſis 
of onr conſtitution : that it would greatly tend to 
the diminution of our manufactures, as many ſtrangers 
would doubtleſs come and reſide in England for a 
time, in order to learn the methods and management 
of our manufactures and artificers; and, after having 
obtained this inſtruction, return to their native 
countries, where they would eſtabhſh and carry on 
works of the ſame nature. The twentieth day of 
March being appointed for the third reading of the 
bill, it was poſtponed, in conſequence of the unfor- 
tunate death of the Prince of Wales; and other peti- 
tions from different cities of the kingdom being 
muſtered againſt it in the ſequel, the miniſtry did 


not think proper to perſiſt in any unpopular meaſure 


at ſuch a delicate conjuncture; ſo the bill was no 
more brought upon the carpet. Divers other regu- 
lations, relating to civil policy as well as to the 
commerce of Great-Britain, were propounded in the 
Houſe of Commons; but thefe propoſals proved 
abortive, either becauſe they appeared crude and 
indigeſted in themſelves, or the Houſe could not 
obtain proper information touching the allegations 
they contained. | 

$ LII. There were no other tranſactions in this 
ſeſſion, except the concurrence of both Houſes in 
ſtigmatiſing a printed paper, intitled, © Conſlitu- 
tional Queries, earneſtly recommended to the ſe. 
« rious conſideration of every true Briton;” and 
the ſteps taken by the Commons, in conſequence ot 
the commotions occaſioned by the Weſtminſter elec- 


tion. The above mentioned paper, which had been 
| conveyed 
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January by the Duke of Marlborough, who mo 
tor reſolutions againſt it as a ſeditious libel, and that 
the concurrence of the Commons might be defired. 
A conference accordingly enſued, and both Houſes 


concurred in voting the paper a falſe, malicious, 


ſcandalous, infamous, and ſeditious libel, containing 
the moſt falſe, audacious, and abominable calumnies 
and indignities upon his Majeſty, and the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous and wicked inſinuations that our laws, 


liberties, and properties, and the excellent conſtitu- 


ton of this kingdom, were in danger under his Ma- 
jeſty's legal, mild, and gracious government, with 
intent to inſtil groundleſs ſuſpicions and jealouſies 
into the minds of his Majeſty's good ſubjects, and 
to alienate their affections from his Majeſty and the 
Royal Family. It was, therefore, reſolved by the 


Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 


Parliament aflembled ; That, in abhorrence and de- 
teſtation of ſuch abominable and ſeditious practices, 


the paper ſhould be burnt by the hands of the com- 


mon hangman in the new Palace yard of Weſtmin- 
ter; and this ſentence was executed accordingly. 


Then they preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, de- 


ſiring that the moſt effectual means might be taken 


tor diſcovering the author, printer, or publiſher, that 


he or they might be brought to condign puniſhment.” 


Directions were given for this purpoſe; but without 
effect. Thoſe concerned in writing, printing and cir- 
culating the paper, had acted with ſuch caution, that 
not one of them was ever diſcovered. 


\ LI. The proceedings of the Commons with 


reſpect to the election of a burgeſs for Weſtminſter 
vere attended with ſome extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, which we ſhall now record, for the edifica- 
on of thoſe who pique themſelves on the privi- 
leges of a Britiſh ſubject. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that a majority appearing on the poll for 

| Lord 
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date, Sir George Vandeput, demanded a ſcrutiny, 
which was granted by the High-bailiff of Weſtmin- 
ſter, the returning officer. During this tedious in- 
veſtigation, which rolled chiefly on the qualifications 
of voters, he acted with ſuch addreſs and ſeeming 
candour as gave entire ſatisfaction to both parties, 
till at length he determined in favour of Lord 
Trentham, whom he returned as duly elected. Thoſe 
who ſtiled themſelves the Independent Electors did 
not acquieſce in this determination without clamour, 
reproach, menaces, and riot. They taxed Mr. Leigh, 
the High-bailiff, with partiality and injuſtice : they 
loudly affirmed, that miniſterial influence had been 
uſed in the moſt ſcandalous manner ; and, finally, 
Joined Sir George Vandeput in a petition to the 
Lower Houſe; complaining of an undue election and 
return of a member for the city of Weſiminſter, 
The Commons, inſtead of inquiring into the merits 
of theſe petitions, ordered them to lie upon the 
table; and, without any complaint from any perſon 
whatever, a motion was made that Leigh, the High- 
bailiff, ſhould attend the Houſe immediately, in or- 
der to make them acquainted with what he had done 
in purſuance of the directions he had formerly re- 
ceived from that Houſe, touching the execution of 
the writ for electing a new member to repreſent the 
city of Weſtminſter. As this motion had been pre- 
concerted, Leigh was attending in the lobby, and 
immediately called into the Houſe to be examined 
on this ſubject. Having, in the courſe of his exa- 
mination, alledged that the election had been pro- 
tracted by affected delays, he was aſked by whom, 
and by what means; but, before he could anſwer, 
the Earl of Egmont, interpoſing, objected to the 
ueſtion as improper, and moved for the order of 
the day. A debate immediately enſued, in which the 
impropriety of the queſtion was demonſtrated by Mr. 
Henley, now Lord-Keeper, Dr, Lee, and — 
others, 
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others, the moſt ſenſible and moderate members of e HAP. 
the Houſe : but they were oppoſed with great vio- I. 
lence by Lord Viſcount Corke, Henry Fox, Eſq. Sir 
William Young, Colonel Lyttelton, and the weight 
of the miniftry ; ſo that the motion for the order of 
the day was carried in the negative, and the High- 
bailiff required to anſwer the queſtion. Thus inter- 
rogated, he declared that he had been impeded in 
the ſcrutiny, and mal-treated, by Mr. Crowle, who 
had ated as counſel for Sir George Vandeput, by the 
Honourable Alexander Murray, brother to Lord 
Elibank, and one Gibſon, an upholſterer, who had 
been very active, zealous, and turbulent in his en- 
deavours to promote the intereſt of Sir George Van- 
deput, or rather to thwart the pretenſions of the 
other candidate, who was ſuppoſed to be counte- 
nanced by the miniſtry. Theſe three perſons, thus 
accuſed, were brought to the bar of the Houſe, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous remonſtrances of ſe- 
reral members, who oppoſed this method of pro- 
ceeding, as a ſpecies of oppreſſion equally arbitrary 
and abſurd. They obſerved, that, as no complaint 
had been preferred, they had no right to take cog- 
nzance of the affair: that if any undue influence 
had been uſed, it would naturally appear when the 
merits of the election ſhould fall under their in- 
quiry: that a complaint having been lodged already 
againſt the returning officer, it was their duty to in- 
reſtigate his conduct, and puniſh him, if he ſhould 
be found delinquent ; but that nothing could be 
more flagrantly unjuſt, and apparently partial, than 
their neglecting the petitions of the other candidate 
and electors, and encouraging the High-bailiff, who 
ſtood charged with iniquity, to recriminate upon his 
accuſers, that they might be diſabled from giving 
evidence on the inquiry into the merits of the elec- 
non. What difference is it to the ſubject, whether 
ne is oppreſſed by an arbitrary Prince, or by the 
delpotick inſolence of a miniſterial _— m 
rowle 
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trial of which accuſation the perſons, informed 
| againſt 


B 00 K Crowle alledged, in his own vindication, that he 30A 
* had been employed as counſel by the electors of with 
14. Weſtminſter, and attended the ſcrutiny in that high 
character; that after the High-bailff had, in the MI 1am 
courfe of the laſt ſeſſion, received the order of the cron 
Houſe to expedite the election, he hurried on the mull 
{crutiny with ſuch precipitation as, he apprehended orc 
was unjuſt, and prejudicial to his clients ; that, in have 
this apprehenſion, he (Mr. Crowle) inſiſted upon ledly 
the High-bailift's proceeding with more deliberation mon 
and in ſo doing he thought he did his duty to his made 
employers. Some evidence being examined againſt utter 
him, declared he had not only protracted the num 
ſcrutiny, but alſo ſpoken diſreſpectful words of the nor r 
Houſe of Commons: be was therefore, repri- mon 
manded on his knees by the Speaker, and dif- their 
charged. of tl 
SILIV. Mr. Murray being charged with having Mr. 
uttered ſome threatening and affrontive expreſſions, lerje: 
the Houſe adjourned the conſideration of this affair lent 
for ſome days, at the expiration of which Mr. few « 
Murray was to be heard by his counſel : but, in tion, 
the mean time, they ordered him to be taken into diſpl 
cuſtody by the ſerjeant at arms attending the Houſe. ds 
This ſtep, however, was not taken without a warm from 
oppoſition by ſome of the moſt ſedate and intelligent neſſe: 
members of the Houſe, who conſidered it as a cruel That 
act of oppreſſion. They obſerved, that in caſes of the re 
breach of privilege no perſon complained of was ever exciti 
taken into cuſtody, until after he had been fully High 
heard in his defence : that this was literally pre- and v 
judging the cauſe before it had been examined ; and and 
the oppreſſion was the greater, as the alledged of th 
offence conſiſted entirely of words, of which no of ele 
complaint or information had been made for above to Ne 
eight months after the ſuppoſed offence had been debat 
committed; and, even then, not till an accuſation I the b. 
had been lodged againſt the informant, upon the -» 8 
rect 
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witneſſes. They obſerved, that in one of the 


higheſt offences which can be committed by words, * 


namely, that of denying the King's right to the 
crown, or renouncing the Trinity, the information 
muſt be brought in three or four days after the 
words are ſpoken; the words muſt be proved to 
have been ſpoken maliciouſly, directly, and advi- 
ſedly, and the proſecution muſt commence in three 
months after the information. Theſe ſuggeſtions 
made no more impreſſion than if they had been 
uttered in a deſert. Thoſe who were ſecure in their 
number aſſerted that the Houſe of Commons was 
not reſtricted by the forms of proceedings at com- 
mon law; and that it was neceſſary to vindicate 
their own honour and dignity, by making examples 
of thoſe who ſeemed to hold them in contempt. 
Mr. Murray was committed to the cuſtody of the 
ſerjeant at arms, and found bail; and Gibſon was 
ſent priſoner to Newgate, from whence he was in a 
few days releaſed, upon preſenting an humble peti- 
tion, profeſſing his | nat. for having incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the Houſe, to the bar of which he 
was brought, and received a reprimand on his knees 
from the Speaker. In the mean time, divers wit- 
nefles being examined before the Houſe, declared, 
That Mr. Murray had been ſeen, about the time ot 
the return of a member for Weſtminſter, heading and 
exciting a tumult to acts of violence againſt the 
High-bailiff. The majority, therefore, after a long 
and warm debate, agreed, That for his dangerous 
and ſeditious practices, in violation and contempt 
of the privileges of the Houſe, and of the freedom 
of elections, he ſhould be committed cloſe priſoner 
to Newgate. Then, in the cloſe of another violent 
debate, they reſolved, That he ſhould be brought to 
the bar of the Houſe, to receive that ſentence on 
his knees. He accordingly appeared, and being 
directed by the Speaker to knee], refuſed to comply. 

Ez He 
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Newgate during the ſeſſion, without petitioning, 
acknowledging his offence, and making ſuch con- 
ceſſions as he thought would imply a conſciouſnef; 
of guilt : he conſidered this whole tranſaction as an 


oppreſſive exertion of arbitrary po and, being 


appriſed of the extent of their authority, determined 
to bear the brunt of their indignation, rather thay 
make ſubmiſſions which he deemed beneath the 
dignity of his character. When he refuſed to hum- 
ble himſelf the whole Houſe was in commotion ; he 
was no ſooner removed from the bar than they re- 
ſolved, That his having in a moſt inſolent and au- 
dacious manner refuſed to be on his knees at the bat 
of that Houſe, in conſequence of their former reſo- 
lution, was a high and moſt dangerous contempt 
of the authority and privilege of the Commons: it 
was, therefore, ordered, that he ſhould be com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner to Newgate, debarred the uſe 
of pen, ink, and paper; and that no perſon ſhould 
have acceſs to him without the leave of the Houſe. 
Finally, a committee was appointed to conſider 
what methods might be proper to be taken by them, 
in relation to this inſtance of contempt. Meanwhile, 
the petitioners againſt the return made by the High- 
bailiff, perceiving the temper of the Houſe, and 
the complexion of the majority, withdrew their pe- 
tition ; and the order which had paſſed for hearing 
the merits of the election was diſcharged. Mr. 
Murray being taken dangerouſly ill in Newgate, 
application was made to 'the Commons, by ſome of 
his relations, that he might be removed to a more 
convenient ſituation; and his phyſician, being exa- 
mined, gave it as his opinion that he was infected 
with the gaol diſtemper. Upon this repreſentation 
the Hou agreed that the Speaker ſhould iſſue 2 
warrant for removing him from Newgate to the 


cuſtody of the ſerjeant -at arms ; but this favour he 


refuſed to accept, and expreſſed the warmeſt reſent- 
| 1 ; ment 
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ment againſt thoſe relations who had applied to thec HAP. 


Commons in his behalf. Thus he remained ſequeſ- 
tered even from his own brother and ſiſter, under 
the diſpleaſure of the Commons of England, who 
condeſcended ſo far as to make reſolutions touching 
the phyſician, apothecary, and nurſe who attended 
this priſoner. But the prorogation of Parliament 
having put an end to their authority for that ſeſſion, 
Mr. Murray was diſcharged of courſe, and con- 
ducted by the ſheriffs from Newgate to his own 
houſe, in proceſſion, with flags and ſtreamers ex- 
hibiting the emblems of liberty. 

a4 In the month of June the ſeſſion was cloſed 
with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his Majeſty 
thanked both Houſes for the zeal and affection they 
had manifeſted towards him and his government ; 


and congratulated the Commons in particular, upon 


their firmneſs and prudence in reducing the intereſt 


of the national debt, a meaſure as agreeable to him 


zz efſential to the ſtrength and welfare of the king- 
dom.“ The interior ceconomy of Great-Britain 
produced, within the circle of this year, nothing 
elle worthy of hiſtorical regard, except a ſeries of 


enormous crimes, ariſing from the profligacy of 


individuals, which reflected diſgrace upon the mo- 
als and the polity of the nation. Rapine and rob- 
bery had domineered without intermiſſion ever ſince 
the return of peace, which was attended with a re- 


One of the moſt remarkable acts which paſſed in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, was that for regulating the commencement of the year, 
and correcting the calendar, according to the Gregorian computation, 
which had been adopted by all other nations in Europe. By this 
new law it was decreed that the new year ſhould begin on the firſt 
day of January, and that eleven intermediate nominal days, between 
the ſecond and F. urteenth days of September, 1752, . ſhould for that 
ume be oinitted, ſo that the day ſucceeding the ſecond ſhonld be 
lenominated the fourteenth of that month. By this eſtabliſhment 
of the new ſtile, the equinoxes and ſolſtices will happen nearly on 
the ſame nominal days on which they fell in the year 425, at the 
council of Nice; and the correſpondence between the Engliſh merchants 
and thoſe of foreizn countries, will be greatly facilitated, with reſpe&& 
'athe dates of letters and accounts. 
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B © © Kduction of the army and navy; but now crimes of | 
II. deeper dye ſeemed to lift up their heads, in con- 
t7;t. tempt of law and humanity. Every day almof 


produced freſh inſtances of perjury, forgery, fraud, 
and circumvention ; and the kingdom exhibitet x 
moſt amazing jumble of virtue and vice, honour 
and infamy, compaſſion and obduracy, ſentiment 
and brutality. 


An indulgent parent was poiſoned by his only daughter, on 
whom, beſides other marks of tendernels and paternal affection, he 
had beſtowed a liberal education, which greatly aggravated her gui; 
and ingratitude. Another young woman was concerned in the |. 
ſaſſination of her own uncle, who had been her conſtant benefafiy 
and ſole guardian. A poor old weman, having from the 1gnor:nce 
and ſuperttition of her neighbours, incurred the ſuſpicion of ſorcay 
and witchcraft, was murdered in Hertfordſhire by the populace, 
with all the wantonneſs of barbarity. Rape and murder wele yer- 
petrated upon an unfortunate woman in the neighbourhoed of London, 
and an innocent man ſuffered death for this complicated out 
rage, while the real criminals, aſſiſted at his execution, heard hin 
appeal to heaven for his innocence, and in the character of friends, 
embraced him, while he ſtood on the brink of eternity, 
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I. Death of the Queen of Denmark and Prince 9 
Orange. II. Mifunderflanding between the Czaring 
and King of Pruſſia. III. Meaſures for electing u 
King of the Romans. IV. Death of the King of 
Sweden. IV. Seſſion opened, Ammoſity of the 
Commons towards Mr. Murray. & VI. Proceedings 
upon a pamphlet, intituled the caſe of Mr. Murray, 
VII. Supphes granted, & VIII. Civil regulations. 
ö IX. Law relating to the forfeited effates in Scot- 
and. Y X. New conſolidations of funds. IXI. 
Two ports opened for the importation of Iriſh wool. 
XII. The King ſets out for Hanover, \ XIII. 
Affairs of the continent. & XIV. Diſpute between 
Hanover and Pruſſia,” concerning Eaſt-Friezelang. 
XV. Miſunderſtunding between the Courts of Lon- 
don and Berlin. XVI. Improvement of Pomerg- 
ma. XVII. Treaty with the EleGor Palatine. 
XVIII. Seffion opened, XIX. Supplies granted 
XX. Game act. XXI. Ad for performing 
quarantine. XXII. And for preventing the plun- 
dering of Shipwrecked veſſels, & XXIII. Bill re- 
lating to the bounty on corn exported, & XXIV. 
Turkey trade laid open. & XXV. Naturalization of 
the Jews. XXVI. Marriage a?. XXVII. 
Deliberations concerning the ſugar colonies. &XXVIII. 
Fate of the regiſter bill. \ XXIX. Sir Hans Sloane's 
Muſeum purchaſed by Parliament. & XXX, Story of 
Elizabeth Canning. $ XXXI. Execution of Dr, 
Cameron. \XXXI. Tumults in different parts of 
the kingdom. & XXXII. Difturbances in France. 
dS RXXIV. Proceedings of the Diet relative to Eaſt- 
Friexelund. \ XXXV. Treaty between the Court of 
Vienna and the Duke of Marlborough, & XXXVI. 
Conferences with reſpect to Nova- Scotia broke 
up. VN XXXVII. - Deſcription of Nova- Scotia, 
) XXXVIII. Diſputes concerning its limits. 
91 
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 Book\l. T HE royal family of England had ſuf. 
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tained three ſevere ſhocks in the compaſ; 
of a few months. Beſides the loſs of the Prince ot 
Wales, which the nation lamented as irreparable, 
his Majeſty was deeply afflicted by the untimely death 
of his youngeſt daughter, the Queen of Denmark, 


who died at Copenhagen, on the nineteenth day of 


December, in the prime of youth. She was one of 
the moſt amiable princeſſes of the age in which ſhe 
lived, whether we conſider the virtues of her heart, 
or the accompliſhments of her perſon ; generous, 
mild, and tender-hearted ; beloved even almoſt tg 
adoration by her royal conſort, to whom ſhe had 
borne a Prince and two Princeſles ; and univerſally 
admired and revered by the ſubjects of his Daniſh 
Majeſty. Her death had been preceded about two 
months by that of her brother-in-law, the Prince of 
Orange, no leſs regretted by the natives of the 
United Provinces, for his candour, integrity, and 
hereditary love to his country. Though he had not 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the luſtre of a ſuperior 
genius, he had been at great pains to cultivate his 
underſtanding, and ſiudy the true intereſt of that 
community of which he was a member. He had 
always approved himſelf a good and zealous citizen, 
and, ſince his elevation to the Stadtholderſhip, taken 
many ſalutary ſteps for the advantage of his country. 
Among other excellent ſchemes which he ſuggeſted, 
he left a noble plan with the States-General for re- 
ſtoring their commerce to its former luſtre, and 
lived long enough to receive their warmeſt acknow- 
Tedgements for this laſt proof of his prudence and 
patriotiſm. His ſon and daughter being both in- 
fants, the adminiſtration of the government devolved 
upon the Princeſs, as Governante during her ſons 
minority; and as ſuch ſhe ſucceeded to all the power 
which her huſband had enjoyed. 

II. With reſpect to the affairs of the continent, 


the peace of the North ſeemed ſtill as precarious 
| as 
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25 ever: for though the difference between Ruffiac h AP. 


and Sweden had been compromiſed, the mutual 


Pruſſia had gained ſuch acceſſion from reciprocal 
inſults, ill offices, and inflammatory declarations, 
that theſe two powers ſeemed to be on the eve of 
a rupture, and each was employed in making ex- 
traordinary preparations for war. The Courts of 
Vienna and Great-Britain, foreſeeing that ſuch a 
rupture would embroil the empire, and raiſe inſur- 
mountable obſtructions to their favourite ſcheme of 
eeding the Archduke Joſeph King of the Romans, 
reſolved to employ all their influence, in order to 
effect a reconciliation between the Courts of Peterſ- 
burgh and Berlin. His Pruſſian Majeſty had ſigni- 
tied to the King of Great-Britain, and the States- 
General, the fituation in which he ſtood with the 
Czarina, and ſolicited their interpoſition, that the 
difference might be amicably accommodated. At 
the ſame time, he ſent an envoy-extraordinary to 
Verſailles, to negociate with the French King for a 
rery conſiderable body of auxiliaries, in caſe he 
ſhould be attacked. Theſe circumſtances induced 
the Maritime Powers, and the Court of Vienna, to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the prevention of a 
rupture ; and accordingly they made remonſtrances 
on this ſubject by their miniſters at Peterſburgh, 
propoſing that the quarrel ſhould be terminated 
without bloodſhed, and all cauſe of animoſity be 
buried in oblivion. 

III. In the mean time, they eagerly proſecuted 
the deſign of the election; and the Imperial miniſter 
at Berlin not only communicated to his Prufſian 
Majeſty the ſentiments of the King of England on 
this expedient, but even ſolicited his vote for the 
Archduke Joſeph, when the election of a King of 
the Romans ſhould be propoſed in the electoral 
college. To this propoſal he replied, That he was 
Ntremely well Gpoled to mamfeſt his regard for 

VOL. III. Y their 


diſguſt between the Czarina and the King 6 
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B O OKtheir Imperial Majeſties, and to give the moſt 
33 genuine proofs of it, even in the propoſed election 
1751. Of a King of the Romans, conſidering the great 
merit of the preſent candidate, the Archduke 
Joſeph : out he left it to the conſideration of their 
Imperial Majeſties, whether the election would not 

be a little premature, if tranſacted at a time when his 
Imperial Majeſty was in the flower of his age; en- 
joying perfect health; and when all Europe, parti- 
cularly the Empire, was huſhed in the boſom of 
tranquillity, ſo that no circumſtance ſeemed to 
prognoſticate the neceſſity of ſuch an election ; or 

of putting in execution the motives mentioned in the 
capitulation of the reigning Emperor's election; 
eſpecially as the examination of theſe motives be- 
longed to the whole Empire, and ought to precede 

the election, by virtue of the eighth article of the 
treaty of Weſtphalia. He obſerved, that, in caſe 

of the Emperor's death, Germany would find her- 
telf in a very diſagreeable ſituation, under the go- 
vernment of a minor. For thefe reaſons, he faid, 


mans 


he could not help adviting their Imperial Majeſties _ 
to wait until the Archduke ſhould be of age, when x M 
his election might be carried on more conformably * 1 
to the laws and conſtitutions of the Empire, and i i 
more ſuitable to the majeſty of the whole Germanick 15 ' 
body. This reply he circulated among the electors, * 1 
and in particular tranſmitted it to the King of Great. I * 
Britain, deſiring they would deliberate maturely on *＋ 
this ſubject, and confer together in a body, as well In a 
as in private, that they might proceed according to * 
the ancient cuſtom of the electoral college, and fn 1 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be judged expedient = a 
. for the honour and advantage of the community. Nd! ow 
{ This circular letter was anſwered both by the King . © 
2 of England and the Elector of Bavaria, who demon- 3 
| ſtrated, that it was the privilege of the Eleduoral — 
0 college only, without any participation of the other uh = 
J Princes of the Empire, to ele«t a King of the Ro- * 
| 
jel 
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mans during the life of the Emperor, in order to- HAP. 
maintain the peace and preſerve the liberties of II. 
Germany; and that the neglect of this wiſe precau- 1567. Ka 


tion had produced bloody wars, and many fatal 
conſequences to the Empire. They obſerved, that 
nothing could more contribute to the eſtabliſhment 
of the publick tranquillity than this meaſure, ſo 
adently defired by the majority of the German 
Princes ; and that, although the Archduke -Joſeph 
wanted a few years of being of age, and it might 
poſſibly ng 297 that the reigning Emperor ſhould 
die during that Prince's minority, yet it would be 
much lefs prejudicial to the Empire to have a minor 
chief, than to ſee the ſucceſſion altogether unſettled. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty received a declaration to the 
fame purpoſe from the Elector of Mentz ; and un- 
lerſtanding that this Prince, as Arch-Chancellor of 
the Empire intended to convoke an electoral diet, 
in order to propoſe the election of a King of the 
Romans, he wrote an elaborate letter to his Electoral 
Highneſs, explaining at more length, his reaſons for 
poltponing the election. He quoted that ſentence 
of the treaty of Weſtphaha which expreſsly declares, 
at the election of a King of the Romans ſhall be 
liſcufled and ordained by the common conſent of 
the States of the Empire ; and, therefore, he could 
ot conceive what right the electoral college had to 
ogate this privilege to themſelves, excluding the 
ther States of the Empire. He obſerved, that the 
Imperial capitulations, which were the only laws of 
de Empire that treated of this ſubject, mentioned 
Inly three cafes in which it was lawful to proceed to 
ich an election; namely, the Emperor's leaving, 
d long abſence from, Germany; his advanced age, 
an indiſpoſition, rendering him incapable of 
hanaging the reins of government; and any caſe of 
reency in which the preſervation of the Empire's 
"ſperity is intereſted. He affirmed, that none of 
ele motives at preſent exiſted : that, in caſe the, 


Y2 Imperial . 
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Bo O KImperial crown ſhould devolve to a minor, many 
L III. miſchiefs and diſorders muſt - enſue, as the confi. 
0 >>" tutions of the Empire have eſtabliſhed no regulations 
| nor regency in that event: that an election of this 
nature, carried on under the power, influence, and 
authority of the head of the Empire, would ſtrike xt 
the fundamental privileges of the Princes and States: 
4 conſequently, in tume, overturn rhe conſtitution of 
k the Empire, which, from being an elective dignity, 
1 conferred by the free and independent ſuffrages of 
the electoral college and States of Germany, under 
certain capitulations, obliging the Prince thus cho- 
ſen to govern according to law, would become an 
hereditary ſucceſſion, perpetuated in one family, 
which, of courſe, muſt be aggrandiſed to the pre- 
il Judice of its co-eſtates, and the ruin of the Ger- 
manick liberties. In a word, all Germany in ge. 
neral, and Ratiſbon in particular, was filled with 
| writings publiſhed on both ſides : by the Emperor moſt 
| and his adherents, to demonſtrate that the election food 
of a King of the Romans, during the life of the ling o 
Emperor, had often happened, and at this preſent air c 
time was neceflary, and would be advantageous toM® amb 
f the Empire: while the King of Pruſſia and hi that ne 
friends laboured to prove that ſuch an election, 2 from th 
the preſent juncture, would be ill-timed, irregular _ P 
1 | and of dangerous conſequence. - Perhaps, if tlc * Ho 
i truth was known, this enterpriſing Prince had pro ould | 
1 | jected ſome great ſcheme, with the execution 0 wy 
"4 which this propoſed eftabliſhment would have inW-"""8; 
ja terfered. Certain it is, he exerted himſelf with th ung 
ſpirit and perſeverance, which were peculiar to | * 
C character, to fruſtrate the intention of the Courts o ch | 
| Vienna and London in this particular, and wa Faicati 
4 aſſiſted with all the intrigue of the French miniſtry S this 
| Their joint endeavours were ſo effectual, that ti jection 
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'1 Elector of Cologn renounced his ſubſidiary trea prone 
"1 with the Maritime Powers, and once more thr * 
j himſelf into the arms of France. The Ele ung 
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his Britannick Majeſty to co-operate with their 
views, inſiſted, as a preliminary article, upon bei 

indemnified by the Court of Vienna for the ravages 
committed in his territories by the Auſtrian troops, 
during the courſe of the laſt war: the King of Po- 
land, Elector of Saxony, made the ſame demand 
of the like indemnification, which was granted by 
the mediation of King George : and then he ſub- 
ſcribed to a ſubſidy-treaty, obliging himſelf to fur- 


ſhould be required by the Maritime Powers; and to 


nevery thing relating to the welfare of his country 
that ſhould ſquare with the fur.damental laws of the 
Empire. The Courts of London - and Vienna had 
this election ſo much at heart, that they ſounded 
moſt all the powers of Europe, to know how they 
ſtood affected towards the meaſure propoſed. The 
King of Spain declined intermeddling in a domeſtick 
fur of the Empire. The French King returned 
an ambiguous anſwer : from whence it was concluded, 
that nothing but oppoſition could be expected 
tom that quarter. The Swediſh Monarch was ren- 


the Houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, of which he was the head; 


ndeavoured to ſoften his Pruſſian Majeſty, by con- 
ſenting, at laſt, that the treaty of Dreſden, con- 
ming to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, ſhould be 
aranteed by the diet of the Empire; a ſanction 
buch he now actually obtained, together with the 
tification of his Imperial Majeſty. Notwithſtand- 


ſections to the favourite project, on pretence of 
1 1 
ences that might reſult from a minority; for re- 
ating the capitulations to be agreed on with the 
uns of the Romans; ſecuring the freedom of future 
| elections, 


It 
1 


mh a body of fix thouſand auxiliaries, in caſe they 


act as Elector, in concert with the Houſe of Auſtria, 


dered propitious to the project, by affurances that 


ſhould be elevated into an electorate. They even 


ug this indulgence, he ſtill. perſiſted in raiſing treſh' : 


ncerting meaſures for preventing the inconve- 
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Palatine being ſolicited by the Empreſs-Queen andc H a p. 


II. 


1751. 
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B O © kelections, and preſerving the prerogatives and pri- 
III. vileges of the Germanick body in all its members. 
. In conſequence of theſe obſtacles, joined to the 
apoſtacy of the Elector of Cologn, the obſtinacy of 
the Elector Palatine, and the approaching diet of 
Hungary, at which their Imperial Majeſties were 
obliged perſonally to preſide, the meaſures. for the 
election were ſuſpended till next fummer, when his 
Britannick Majeſty was expected at Hanover, to 
put che finiſhing ſtroke to this great event in favour 

of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
S IV. Another diſappointment, with reſpect to 
this election, the promoters of it ſuſtained in the 
death of his Swediſh Majeſty, who expired in a 
good old age, and was ſucceeded by Adolphus Fre- 
gerick, Duke of Holſtein Eutin, Biſhop of Lubeck, 
upon whom the ſucceſſion had been ſettled for ſome 
years, by the unanimous concurrence of the States 
of the kingdom. This Prince aſcended the throne 
of Sweden without the leaſt diſturbance ; and, of 
- his own accord, took an oath in full ſenate, that he 
would never attempt to introduce a deſpotick au- 
thority ; but maintain their hberties with his blood, 
and govern his ſubjects in all reſpects according to 
the laws, and the form of government eftabliſhed in 
Sweden. This publick act, which was communi- 
cated to all the foreign miniſters, and particularly to 
the envoy from Peterſburgh, met with ſuch a 
favourable reception from the Czarina, that ſhe 
expreſſed her ſatisfaction in a publick declaration; 
and the good underſtanding between the two courts 

was perfectly reſtored. 

$ V. When the Parliament of England was 
opened, in the month of November, the King, in 
his ſpeech from the throne, gave them to underſtand, 
That for the ſame purpoſes which ſuggeſted the trea- 
ty with the Elector of Bavaria, he had now, in con- 
junction with the States-General, concluded another 
with the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony. He 


told 


A 
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told them, that the unfortunate death of the Princec ya p. 

of Orange had made no alteration in the ſtate of II. 

affairs in Holland ; and that he had received 5 

ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the States, of their firm : 

reſolution to maintain the intimate union and friend- 

ſhip happily ſubſiſting between his Majeſty and thoſe 

ancient and natural allies of his crown. He ex- 

horted both Houſes to conſider ſeriouſly of ſome 

effectual proviſions, to ſuppreſs thoſe audacious 

crimes of robbery and violence, grown ſo frequent 

bout the capital, proceeding in a great meaſure 

from that profligate ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, 

gaming, and extravagance, which had of late ex- 

tended itſelf in an uncommon degree, to the diſ- 

honour of the nation, and the great offence and 

prejudice of the fober, and induſtrious part of the 

people. The paragraphs of this ſpeech were, as 

uſual, echoed back to the throne in addreſſes, re- 

plete with expreſſions of loyalty, affection, and ap- 

probation. Oppoſition was by this time almoſt 

extinguiſhed ; and the proceedings of both Houſes: 

took place with ſuch unanimity as was hardly ever 

known before this period in a Britiſh Parliament. 

The Commons, however, ſeem to have aſſembled 

with ſuch ſentiments as did no great honour to their 

temper and magnanimity. In a few days after the 

leſſion opened, Lord Viſcount C e, a young 

nobleman, whoſe character entitled him to very 

little regard or influence among men of ſenſe and 

probity, made a motion, that Mr. Murray, who b 

had been ſo ſeverely perſecuted in the laſt ſeſſion for 

refuſing to humble himſelf on his knees before them, 

ſhould be again committed cloſe priſoner to New- 

gate for the ſame offence. This propoſal, which 

ſuppoſed a power that the Commons had never be- 

fore exerciſed, was ſharply diſputed by the Earl of 

Egmont, and others, who had not reſigned all ſenſe 

of moderation ; but the majority adopted the mea- 

lure with great eagerneſs, and the Speaker was 
ordered 
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5 ſiring 


B © © Kordered to iſſue his warrant accordingly. - Then the I firing 

. Houſe reſolved, That the ſaid Alexander Murray Ml direc 

175. ſhould receive the ſentence, for his now being com. auth: 

mitted cloſe priſoner to his Majeſty's gaol of Newgate, publi 

at the bar of the Houſe, upon his knees; and that! 

the Serjeant at Arms was commanded to take him IM Direc 

into cuftody for this purpoſe. Their indignation, IM and 3 

| however, was eluded by the caution of the delin- who 
$ quent, who, having foreſeen the effects of their re- Ml the g 
; ſentment, had prudently retired to another country, count 
1 They determined, nevertheleſs, to proceed again? Crow 
J him as a perſon of ſome conſequence in the com- rote, 
1 monwealth ; for, being informed of his retreat, they Ml when 
, condeſcended ſo far as to preſent an addreſs io his Juſtic 
4 Majeſty, deſiring that his Royal proclamation might Ml citize: 
* be iſſued for apprehending the ſaid Mr. Murray, Ml ing tt 
a promiſing a reward to him who ſhould have the WM defen 
5 good fortune to apprehend this fugitive—a requeſt dency 
1 with which his Majeſty moſt graciouſly complied. 2gain! 
5 § VI. Nor was this the only addreſs preſented to M tents 1 
1 the King upon ſuch an important ſubject. A pam- WM a fa 
1 hlet, intitled, © The Caſe of the Hon. Alexander MW by on 
1 hs Eſquire, in an Appeal to the People of MW ( \ 
. Great-Britain,” was firſt ſtigmatized in a complaint ll of the 
4 to the Houſe, and was afterwards produced, and read IM teen t. 
1 at the table. The piece was written with great acri- Ml the la 
q mony, and abounded with ſevere animadverſions, ton fr 
1 not only upon the conduct of the returning officer, MW of dut 
. but alſo on the proceedings of the Commons, The WW iy, -: 
14 violent members immediately took fire, and the of pea 
7 flame extended itſelf to the majority. Nay, the fandir 
4 Houſe unanimouſly reſolved, That the pamphlet I ten 
1] was an impudent, malicious, ſcandalous, and ſedi- ep det 
p tious libel, falſely and moſt injuriouſly reflecting I Crown 
upon, and aſperſing the proceedings of the Houle; Well a. 

tending to create miſapprehenſions in the minds of Georgi 
the people, to the great diſhonour of the ſaid Houſe, Mind on 
and in violation of the privileges thereof. They ad fit 
furthermore preſented an addreſs to the King, de- {hence 1 
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fring his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give c H AP. 


directions to his Attorney-General to proſecute the 
authors or author, the printers or printer, and the 
publiſhers: or publiſher of the ſaid ſcandalous libel, 
that they might be brought to condign puniſhment. 
Directions were accordingly given for this purpoſe, 
and a proſecution commenced againſt the publiſher, 
who had ſome reaſon to be diſmayed, conſidering 
the great weight of influence he was doomed to en- 
counter—influence ariſing from a proſecution of the 
Crown, inſtituted at the requeſt, and founded on a 


rote, of the Houſe of Commons. Nevertheleſs, 


when the cauſe was heard before the Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England, a jury of free-born Engliſhmen, 
citizens of London, aflerted their privilege of judg- 
ng the law as well- as the fact, .and acquitted the 
defendant with a truly admirable ſpirit of indepen- 
dency. They conſidered the pamphlet as an appeal 
zainſt oppreſſion ; and, convinced that the cons 


tents were true, they could not in conſcience adjudge 
ta falſe libel, even though it had been fo declared 


by one of the branches of the legiſlature. 
VII. The Commons, in regulating the ſupplies 


of the enſuing year, voted the continuation of eigh- 


teen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven men for 
the land- ſervice, though not without ſome oppoſi- 
tion from certain patriots, who, rather from a ſenſe 


of duty than from any hope of influencing the majo- 
ity, affirmed that fixteen thouſand men in time 


of peace, would anſwer all the ends propoſed by a 
ſtanding army. The number of ſeamen was fixed 
a ten thouſand : large ſums were granted to make 


up deficiencies, and fulfil the engagements of the 


Crown with the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, as 
well as for the maintenance of Nova-Scotia and 
Georgia, and the caſtles on the coaſt of Guinea; 
ad one hundred and twelve thouſand one hundred 
ad fifty-two pounds, three ſhillings, and three- 


hence were voted, as a full compenſation to the old 


Royal 
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B © © x Royal African Company for their excluſive charter 

III. and property, to be applied for the relief of their 
creditors.* 

VIII. The laws enacted for the encouragement 
of traffick, and the regulations of civil polity, con- 
ſiſted in an act for licenſing pawnbrokers, and for 
the more effectual preventing the receiving of ſtolen 
goods ; another for preventing thefts and robberies, 
by which places of entertainment, dancing and my- 
fick in London, Weſtminſter, and within twenty 
miles of the capital, were ſuppreſſed and prohibited, 
unleſs the proprietors of them could obtain licences 
from the juſtices of the peace, empowered for that 
purpoſe : a third for annexing the forfeited eſtates 
in Scotland unalienably in the Crown, after having 
made ſatisfaction to the lawful creditors ; eſtablifh- 
ing a method of leaſing thefe eſtates, and applying 
the rents and profits of them for the better civiliſing 
and improving the Highlands, .and preventing fu- 
ture diforders in that part of the united kingdom. 
Nothing could be more falutary than the purpoſes 

of theſe regulations. 'The ſuburbs of the metropolis 
abounded with an incredible number of publick 
houſes, which continually reſounded with the noiſe 
of riot and intemperance : they were the haunts of 
idleneſs, fraud, and rapine; and the ſeminaries of 
_ drunkenneſs, debauchery, extravagance, and every 
vice incident to human nature : yet the ſuppreſſion 
of theſe receptacles of infamy was attended with an 
inconvenience, which, in ſome caſes, aroſe even to 


An. 1752. 


*. Theſe expences were defrayed by a continvation of the duties 
on malt, &c. a land-tax at three ſhillings in the pound; a du on 
licences, to be yearly paid by pawnbrokers and dealers in ſecond- 
hand goods, within the bills of mortality; the ſum of one million 
ſour hundred thouſand pounds advanced by the Bank, according to 
a propofal made for that purpoſe; five hundred thouſand pounds 10 
be iffued from the finking-fund ; a duty laid on gum ſenega ; and 

the continuation of divers other occaſional impoſitions. The grants 
for the year amounted to ſomething leſs than four millions, and the 
dviſions made for this expence exceed it in the ſum of two hun. 
dred ſeventy-one thouſand twenty-four pounds, ten ſhillings, and 


bx-pence halfpenny. | a degree 
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arbiters on whole deciſion the fortunes and livelihood 
of many individuals abſolutely depended. Many of 
thoſe who exerciſed this ſpecies of magiſtracy within 
the bills of mortality were, to the reproach of govern- 
ment, men of profligate lives, needy, mean, 1gnorant, 
and rapacious, and often acted from the moſt ſcanda- 
lous principles of ſelfiſh avarice. 
IX. The law relating to the Highlands of 
Scotland was well calculated for promoting, among 
the inhabitants of that country, ſuch a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry as might detach them from their dangerous 
connections, and gradually ſuperſede that military 
genius which had been ſo productive of danger and 
alarm to the ſouthern parts of Great-Britain. The 
King, by this act, was empowered to appoint Com- 
miſſioners for managing the forfeited eftates ; who 
were enabled to grant leaſes of ſmall farms, not 
above twenty pounds a year, to individuals, who 
could take an oath to government to reſide upon 
nd cultivate the lands thus let. It was alſo pro- 
: WH vided, That no leaſe ſhould be granted for a longer 
em than twenty-one years; and that the leſſees 
t Wl ſhould not pay above three-fourths of the annual 
/ WH Value. Although theſe forfeited eſtates were gene- 
n WT ally encumbered with claims beyond their real va- 
n 
0 


lue, and the act directed that they ſhould be diſpo- 
ed of by publick ſale; yet, as they lay in the moſt 
Ulaffected parts of the Highlands, it was thought 
neceflary that they ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of 
the Crown, becauſe, in caſe of their being pub- 
lickly ſold, they might be purchaſed in truſt for the 
amilies of the perſons by whom they were forfeited, 
and thus the ſpirit of diſaffection would ſtill ſurvive. 
A valuation, therefore, was made by the Court of 
deſſion in Scotland, at the joint ſuit of the crown 
ad the creditors; and the value being A 

tne 
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by the legiſlature, with the power of granting - | 
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ſo laudable in itſelf, would be fruſtrated in the exe. 
cution: and that the act, inſtead of anſwering tlie 
purpoſes for which it was intended, would ſerre 
only as a job to gratify the rapacious retainers to 
the government, and their emiſſaries, in that coun- 
try. After a warm debate, however, it was adopted 
by a great majority, and obtained the Royal aſſent. 
X. A third law related to certain articles of the 
national debt, which was now converted into ſeve. 
ral joint ſtocks of annuities, transferrable at the Bank 
of England, to be charged on the finking-fund. A 
great number of different funds for annuities, eſta- 
bliſhed at different times, and by different acts, ſub- 
ſiſted at this period, ſo that it was neceſſary to keep 
many different accounts, which could not be regu- 
lated without conſiderable trouble and expence, for 
the removal of which the bill was calculated. 
$ Xl. In conſequence of petitions from the wool- 
len manufactures of Weſtmoreland and Yorkſhire, 
two bills were brought in, and paſſed through both 
Houſes, by which the ports of Lancaſter and Great 
Yarmouth were opened for the importation of wool 
and woollen yarn from Ireland ; but why this privi- 
lege was not extended to all the frequented ports of 
the kingdom it is not eaſy to conceive, without ſup- 
poſing a little national jealouſy on one hand, and a 
great deal of grievous reſtraint on the other. Over 
and above theſe new laws, ſome unſucceſsful en- 
deavours were uſed in behalf of commerce and po- 
lice. A bill was offered for laying further reſtric- 
tions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they might 
no longer ſuck the blood of the poor, and act as the 
acceſſaries of theft and robbery, which was canval- 
fed, debated, and made its way throvgh the Lonn 
| oule 3 
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B O O Kthe juſt claimants were paid out of the next aids whic 
III. granted by Parliament. The hill met with confi. ney 
1752, derable oppoſition in the Houſe of Peers from the enga 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Bath, who pro- dill 

bably foreſaw that the good effects of this ſcheme, punit 
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which they could not amend, becauſe it was a mo- 


ney bill, not cognizable by their houſe, without 7 


engaging in a diſpute with the Commons. Another 
bill was prepared, for giving power to change the 
puniſhment of felony, in certain cafes to confine- 
ment and hard labour in dock-yards or garriſons. 
It was the opinion of many who wiſhed well to their 
country, and were properly qualified to proſecute ſuch 
inquiries, that the practice of conſigning ſuch a num- 
ber of wretches to the hands of the executioner ſerved 
only, by its frequency, to defeat the purpoſe of the 
law, in robbing death of all its terror, and the pub- 
lick of many ſubjects, who might, notwithſtanding 
their delinquency, be in ſome meaſure rendered uſe- 
ful to ſociety. Such was the motive that influenced 
the promoters of this bill; by which it was propo- 
ſed, in imitation of that ceconomy practiſed in other 
countries, to confine felons convicted under certain 
circumſtances to hard labour upon the publick works 
of the kingdom. The ſcheme was adopted by the 
Lower Houſe, but rejected by the Lords, who 
ſeemed apprehenſive of its bringing ſuch diſcredir 
upon his Majeſty's dock-yards, as would diſcourage 
perſons who valued their reputation from engaging 
in ſuch employment. Of till greater importance to 
the nation was the next meaſurg, propoſed, in a bill 
for making the militia of England more uſeful, pre- 
ſented by Mr. Thornton, a gentleman of Yorkſhire, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty and 
patriotiſm. It was canvaſſed in a committee of the 
whole Houſe, and underwent divers amendments ; 
but miſcarried, through the averſion of the miniſtry 
to any project tending to remove or leſſen the necet- 
lity of maintaining a ſtanding army. A conſider- 
able number of petitions for different regulations, in 
reſpect to commerce and convenience of traffick, 
were preſented, conſidered, and left upon the table. 
A remonſtrance from the priſoners confined in the 


gaol 
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B O O Kpaol of the King's-Bench, complaining of their 
Hl. miſerable ſituation, ariſing from want of room and 
1752. Other conveniences, being taken into conſideration 

by a committee, among other evidences, they exa- 
mined that remarkable perſonage who had ſignalized 
himſelf in different parts of Chriftendom, under the 
name of Theodore, King of Corſica. "Though for- 
merly countenanced, and even treated as a ſovereign 
Prince by the Britſh miniſtry, he was now reduced 
to the forlorn condition of a confined debtor ; and 
to the reproach of this kingdom, died in priſon, 
furrounded with all the miſery of indigence, and 
overwhelmed with the infirmities of old age. But 
the moſt remarkable circumſtance of the parliamen- 
tary tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this ſeffion, was 
a motion made in both Houſes for an addreſs to the 
King, beſeeching his Majeſty, That in time of pub- 
hck tranquillity he would be gracioufly pleaſed to 
avoid entering into fubſidiary treaties with foreign 
Princes, which are ſo burthenſome to this nation, 
This extraordinary propoſal was made and ſtrenu- 
ouſly urged by the Duke of B—, and a vehement 
debate enſued, in which the Earls of G—, 8—, and 
H—, oppoſed it with an exertion of ſuperior abi- 
lities; and the queſtion being put, was carried in 
the negative, without a diviſion. The fame fate 
attended it in the Houſe of Commons, where it was 
introduced by Lord H—y, and ſupported by ſome 
diſtinguiſhed orators. The ſeſſion ended in the 
latter end of March, when his Majeſty, having 
given his aſſent to ninety-five publick and private 
| bills, harangued both Houſes, and prorogued the 
Parliament.* | 


Among the proceedings of this ſeſſion, it may not be improper 
to mention a new ad for the prevention of murders, which had been 
ſhockingly frequent of late, importing, That every criminal convic- 
ted of this horrid crime ſhould be executed in one day after his ſen · 
tence, and his body delivered to the ſurgeons for diſſection—an ex- 
pedient which hath been found productive of very ſalutary con- 
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XII. woe any 16d after - pagan, the C HAP. 
ring appointed a Regency, and ſet out for Hanover, : 
— . — complete Ss — ſcheme he had . 
ebted for electing a King of the Romans. Great- 
Zutain, in the mean time, produced no event of 
importance, or any tranſaction that deſerves hiſto- 
ical mention, except the ratification of two treaties 
of peace and commerce with the ſtates of Tripoli 
ind Tunis on the coaſt of Barbary, concluded by 
the Britiſh Conſuls in thoſe cities, under the influ- 
ence and auſpices of an Engliſn fquadron com- 
nanded by Commodore Keppel, fon to the Earl of 
Albemarle. The tide of luxury ſtill flowed with an 
mpetuous current, bearing down all the mounds of 
temperance and decorum ; while fraud and profh- 
racy ſtruck out new channels, tarough which they 
duded the reſtrictions of the law, and all the vigi- 
ance of civil policy. New arts of deception were 
nrented, in order to enſnare and ruin the unwary ; 
and ſome infamous practices in the way of com- 
nerce, were countenanced by perſons of rank and 
portance in the commonwealth. A certain mem- 
ber of Parliament was obliged to withdraw himſelf 
om his country, in conſequence of a diſcovery, by 
mch it appeared that he had contrived and execu- 
ed ſchemes for deſtroying his own ſhips at fea, with 
view to defraud the inſurers. 

XIII. In the courſe of this year the affairs of 
ie Continent did not undergo any material altera- 
lo, In France, the religious diſpute concerning 
ie doctrine of Janſenius ſtill ſubſiſted between the 
ergy and the Parliament ; and ſeemed to acquire 
Witonal fuel from the violence of the Archbithop 
i Paris, a haughty, turbulent prelate, whoſe pride 
id bigotry were ſufficient to embroil one half of 
inſtendom. The northern powers enjoyed a per- 
Ct tranquillity : the States-General of the United 
ovinces were engroſſed by plans of national œco- 
my. Spain was intent upon extending her com- 

merce, 
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Bo o Kmerce, bringing her manufactures to perfection, and 
III. reprefling the inſolence of the Barbary corſair;, 
1752, His Portugueze Majeſty endeavoured, by certain 

peremptory precautions, to check the exportation gf 
gold coin from his dominions; and inſiſted upon 
inſpecting the books of the Britiſh merchants ſetle( 
at Liſbon; but they refuſed to comply with this de- 
mand, which was contrary to a treaty ſubſiſting 
between the two Crowns: and he thought proper to 
acquieſce in their refuſal. He was much better 
employed, in obtaining from the Pope an abolition 
of the annual proceſſion called the Auto da fe, one 
of the moſt horrid triumphs of ſpiritual tyranny. 
The peace of Italy was ſecured by a defenſive treaty 
concluded at Madrid between the Emperor, his 
Catholick Majeſty, the King of the two Sicilies, 
and the Duke of Parma ; to which treaty the King 
of Sardinia afterwards acceded. 

S XIV. With reſpect to the great ſcheme of 
electing the Archduke Joſeph King of the Romany, 
freſh objections ſeemed to riſe from different quar- 
ters. The good underſtanding between the Courts 
of Berlin and Hanover received an additional ſhock, 
from a diſpute concerning the property of Eaſt 
Friezeland, which his Pruſſian Majeſty had ſecured, 
as heir to the laſt poſſeſſor. His Britannick Ma- 
jeſty, as Elector of Hanover, having pretenſions to WM ence 
the ſame inheritance, his minifier delivered a me- men 
morial to the diet of the Empire, aflembled at Ra- ledg 
tiſbon, demanding that the King of Pruſſia, 5 WM thre 
Elector of Brandenburgh, ſhould be referred to the mere 
deciſion of the Aulick council, in regard to hs priv 
claim to the eſtates of Eaſt Friezeland: but the King ¶ very 
being already in poſleſſion, refuſed to ſubmit IM moſt 
right to the determination of that or any other t- final 
bunal ; and when the diet preſumed to deiiberate on the 
this affair, his envoy entered a ſtrong proteſt again! mem 

their proceedings. At the ſame time, he preſented WM able; 


the other miniſters with a memorial, tencing "I of tl 
wit 
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fute the Elector of Hanover's pretenſions to the prin- 
cipality 1n queſtion, 
XV. At this juncture his Pruſſian Majeſty made 
no ſcruple of expreſſing his reſentment againſt the 
court of London, which he ſeemed to conſider as an 
officious cabal, that had no right to intermeddle in 
the affairs of Germany, His reſident at London 
complained to the Britiſh miniſtry, that divers ſhips; 
ſaling under the Pruſſian flag, had been ſtopped at 
ſea, and even ſeized by Engliſh cruiſers ; and that 
his ſubjects had been ill- treated and oppreſſed: he, 
therefore, demanded reparation in a peremptory 
tone; and in the mean time, diſcontinued the pay- 
ment of the Sileſia loan, which he had charged him- 
elf with, by an article in the treaty of Breſlau. This 
was a ſum of money amounting to two hundred and 
WH fity thouſand pounds, which the Emperor Charles 
VI. father of the reigning Empreſs, had borrowed 
[WW of the ſubjects of Great-Britain, on condition of 
„ paying an intereſt of fix per cent, and mortgaging 
he filver mines of Sileſia for the repayment of the 
5 WH principal. Theſe devolved to the King of Pruſſia 
» WH vith this incumbrance, and he continued to pay the 
BY intereſt punctually till this juncture, when the pay- 
„ment was ſtopped ; and he publiſhed a paper, inti- 
- fuled, © An Expoſition of the Motives which influ- 
08 enced his Conduct on this Occaſion.” In his 
*- WH memorial to the miniſtry of Crreat-Britain he al- 
leadged, That eighteen Pruflian ſhips, and thirty- 
three neutral veſſels, in which the ſubjeas of Pruſſia 
were concerned, had been unjuſtly ſeized by Engliſh 
privateers : his account of damages amounted to a 
very conſiderable ſum; and he demanded, in the 
moſt dogmatick terms, that the affair ſhould be 
finally diſcuſſed in the term of three months from 
the date of his remonſtrance. The expoſition and 


ableſt civilians in England, who refuted every article 
of the charge with equal preciſion and perſpicuity. 
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memorial were ſubjected to the examination of the 
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B O O K They proved, that captures by ſea fell properly under ( 
III. the cognizance of thoſe powers under whoſe juriſdic- may 

tion the ſeiſures were made; and, therefore, his Pruſ. MW nut 
ſian Majeſty could not, conſiſtent with the law of na- jects, 
tions, determine theſe diſputes in his own tribunals, Nor his 
They demonſtrated, by undoubted evidence, the fal- na; 
ſity of many facts alledged in the memorial, as well M;umb 
as the fairneſs of the proceedings by which ſome few provir 
of the Pruſſian veſſels had been condemned; and under 
made it appear, that no inſult or injury had been 


1752. 


ſixty r 
offered to the ſubjects of Pruſſia. Finally, they — 
obſerved, that the Sileſia loan was a private trand- ceſsful 
action of ſuch a nature, that, even if a war had plains, 
happened between the Emperor Charles VI. and wes b 
his Britannick Majeſty, this muſt have been held Men, 
ſacred and inviolable: that when the Empreſs Queen Mhouſes 
'ceded Sileſia to the King of Pruflia, this monarch We ha 
charged himſelf with the repayment of the loan, Minder 
which, being a private debt, and transferrable, was peace, 
now diffuſed in different countries, and become the Whme ca 
property -of many others beſides the ſubjects of eopled 
Great-Britain. They wound up their chain of rea- Miminic 
foning by obſerving, that, according to agreement Mrnted 
with the Emperor, the whole of this loan ſhould ri fer 
have been repayed in the year one thouſand ſeven ive, 
hundred and forty-tive; whereas the complaints Xv 
ſpecified in the Pruſſian memorial were founded on mploye 
facts poſterior to that period. Whether his Pruſſian ecting 
Majeſty was convinced by theſe reaſons, and defiſted Wſ:ntz, 
from principle, or thought proper to give up his ud con 
claim upon other political conſiderations ; certain it ong pi 
is, he no longer inſiſted upon ſatisfaction, but or- the I 
dered the payments of the Sileſia loan to be CON-WMlat it v 
tinued without further interruption: a report, indeed, My takin 
was circulated, that advantage had been taken 0ifte ſatis 
the demur by a certain Prince, who employed IWucen a; 
agents to buy up great part of the loan at a conſider-· Ne court 
able diſcount. ons, b 
| „ 0 * 
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XVI. How much ſoever the King of Pruſſia c HAP. 


may be the ſubject of cenſure on this occaſion, it 
muſt be allowed that, with regard to his own ſub- 
jets, he acted as a wiſe legiſlator, and the father 
of his country. He peopled the deſerts of Pomera- 
nia; by encouraging, with Royal bounties, a great 
number of induſtrious emigrants to ſettle in that 
province ; the face of which, in a very few years, 
underwent the moſt agreeable alteration. Above 
ſixty new villages aroſe amidſt a barren waſte, and 
erery part of the country exhibited marks of ſuc- 
ceſsful cultivation. Thoſe ſolitary and deſolate 
plains, where no human footſteps had for many 
wes been ſeen, were now converted into fields of 
corn. The farms were regularly parcelled out: the 
houſes multiplied, and teemed with population: 
the happy peaſants, ſheltered in a peculiar manner 
under their king's protection, ſowed their grounds in 
peace, and reaped their harveſts in ſecurity. The 
ame care and indulgence were extended to the un- 
copled parts of other provinces within the Pruſſian 
wmimons, and extraordinary encouragement was 
ganted to all French proteſtants who ſhould come 
a fettle under the government of this political 
ATA 

XVII. The courts of Vienna and Hanover ſtill 
mployed their chief attention upon the ſcheme of 
ting a King of the Romans; and the elector of 
lentz, influenced by the majority of the college, 
ad convoked an electoral diet for that purpoſe: but 
ong proteſts againſt this convocation were entered 
the Electors of Cologn and Palatine, infomuch 
ut it was thought expedient to conciliate this laſt, 


le ſatisfaction he demanded from the Empreſs- 
Jucen and his Britannick Majeſty. His claim upon 
e court of Vienna amounted to three millions of 
ans, by way of indemnification for the lofles he 
u ſuſtained during the war. He demanded of 

| Z 2 the 


taking ſome ſteps in his favour, with reſpe& to 
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BO O Kthe King of England twenty thouſand pounds flier. 


III. 


1752. 


ling, for proviſion and forage furniſhed to the 
Britiſh troops while they acted on the Maine; and 
the like ſum for the like purpoſes from the States. 
General of the United Provinces. The Empreſ;. 
Queen could not help remonſtrating againſt this 
demand as exorbitant in itſelf, and the more unreq. 
ſonable, as the Elector Palatine, at the death of he 
father, had openly declared againft the pragmatick 


ſanction, which he had guaranteed in the moſi 


ſolemn manner: the, therefore, obſerved, that the 
damage he had ſuſtained, in conſequence of that 
declaration, ought to be confidered as the common 
fate of war. Theſe reaſons, though concluſive and 
irrefragable in. the uſual way of arguing, made ng 
impreſſion upon the Palatine, who perfectly well 
underſtood his own importance, and was determined 
to ſeize this opportunity of turning it to the beſt 
advantage. The court of Vienna, and the Mat- 
time Powers, finding him thus obſtinately attached 
to his own intereſt, reſolved to bring him over to 
their views at any rate, and commenced a negocia- 
tion with him, which produced a formal treaty, 
By this convention his demands in money were fixed 
at twelve hundred thouſand Dutch florins, to be 
paid at three inftalments, five hundred thouſand by 
the Empreſs Queen, and the remaining ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand by the King of Great-Britain and the 
States-General, according to the proportion eſta- 
bliſhed in former treaties. The privilege of Nin 
appellendo, for the duchy of Deux-ponts was con- 

rmed to his electoral highneſs, together with ſome 
other rights and pretenſions, in conſideration of his 
concurring with the other electors in the choice of 
a King of the Romans to be elected according to 
the cuſtoms preſcribed by the laws and conſtitutions 
of the Empire. He likewiſe engaged to join them 
in ſettling the articles of the capitulation with the 


King of the Romans, emperor in futuro. Yet, = 
| ef 
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after the concurrence of this Prince was ſecured, C H AP, 
the purpoſed election proved abortive, from the 


ſtrong objections that were ſtarted, and the ſtrenuous 
oppoſition which was made by his Pruſſian Majeſty, 


who perhaps aſpired in ſecret at the Imperial dignity, 


which the Empreſs-Queen took all this pains to 
perpetuate in her own family. 


XVII. The King of Great-Britain, returning An. 2753; 


from the continent, opened the ſeſſion of Parliament 
on the eleventh day of January with a ſpeech, im- 
plying, That all his views and negociations had 
been calculated and directed to preſerve and ſecure 
the duration of the general peace, ſo agreeable and 
neceſſary to the welfare of all Europe: That he had 
the ſatisfaction to be aſſured of a good diſpoſition 
in all the powers that were his Allies, to adhere to 
the ſame falutary object. He exhorted them to 
continue their attention to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, the augmentation of the finking fund, 
and the improvement of the publick revenue. He 
recommended to their ſerious conſideration what 
further laws and regulations might be neceſlary for 
ſuppreſſing thoſe crimes and diſorders, of which the 
publick had ſo juſtly complained : and concluded 
with an aſſurance, that his hearty concurrence 
and endeavours ſhould never be wanting in any 
meaſure that might promote their welfare and proſ- 
perity. The addrefles in anſwer to this ſpeech were 
couched in the uſual form of implicit approbation : 
but that of the Commons did not paſs without 
queſtion, The Earl of E took exceptions ta 
one paragraph, in which they acknowledged his 
Majeſty's wiſdom, as well as goodneſs, in purſuing 
Juch meaſures as muſt contribute to maintain and 
render permanent the general tranquillity of Europe ; 
and declared their ſatisfaction at the atlurances his 
Myjeſty had received from his allies, that they were 


all attached to the ſame ſalutary object. His lord- 


ſhip expatiated on the abſurdity of theſe compli- 


ments 


OO 
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was ſo precarious, and the Engliſh nation had ſo 
much cauſe of complaint and diſſatisfaction. He 
was ſeconded by ſome other individuals who de. 
claimed with great vivacity againſt continental con- 
nections; and endeavoured to expoſe the weakneſs 
and folly of the whole ſyſtem of foreign meaſures 
which our miniſtry had lately purſued. It mutt be 
owned, indeed, . that they might have choſen a 
better opportunity to compliment their ſovereign 
on the permanency of the peace than at this juncture, 
when they muſt have ſeen themſelves on the very 
brink of a new rupture with the moſt formidable 
power in Europe. But the truth is, theſe addreſſes to 
the throne had been long conſidered as compliments 
of courſe, implying no more than a reſpectful attach. 
ment to their — accordingly, both Houſes 
agreed to their reſpective addreſſes without diviſion. 
The two grand committees of ſupply and of ways 
and means, being eſtabliſned, the buſineſs of the 
Houſe was tranſacted without much altercation; 
and the people had great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
their moderate proceedings. Ten thouſand ſeamen, 
and the uſual number of land- forces, were retained 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year. They provided 
for the maintenance of rhe new colony in Nova- 
Scotia, the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, the ſup- 
port of the caſtles on the coaſt of Guinea, and the 
erection of a new ſort at Anamaboa, where the 
French had attempted to make a ſettlement ; and 
they enabled his Majeſty to fulfil his engagements 
with the King of Poland and the Elector of Bavz- 
ria. 
XIX. The ſupplies, including grants for for- 
mer deficiencies and ſervices, for which no provl- 
ſion had been made in the courſe of the laſt year, 
did not exceed two millions one hundred thirty-two 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings, and two-pence half-penny; in * to 
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defray which expence they aſſigned the duty on malt, c H AP. 


xc. the land tax at two ſhillings in the pound, 
the ſurplus of certain funds in the Exchequer, and 
the ſum of four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
out of the ſinking- fund; ſo that the exceedings 
amounted to near three hundred thouſand pounds.“ 
As for the national debt, it now ſtood at the enor- 
mous ſum of ſeventy- four millions three hundred 
fixty-eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-one 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and one penny; and the 
ſinking fund produced one million ſeven hundred 
thirty-five thouſand five hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds, fix ſhillings, and ten-pence farthing. 

XX. One of the firſt meaſures brought upon 
the carpet, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, was an act 
containing regulations for the better preſervation of 
the game, of which ſo great havock had been made 
by poachers, and other perſons unqualified to enjoy 
that diverſion, that the total extirpation of it was ap- 
prehended. 

XXI. The next ſtep taken by the Commons 
vas an affair of much greater conſequence to the 
community, being a bill for obliging ſhips the more 
effectually to perform quarantine, in order to pre- 
rent the plague from being imported from foreign 
countries into Great-Britain. For this purpoſe, it 
was ordained, that if this dreadful viſitation ſhould 
appear in any ſhip to the northward of Cape Fi- 
niſterre, the maſter or commander ſhould imme- 
diately proceed to the harbour of New Grimſby, in 
one of the iſlands of Scilly, and there communicate 
the diſcovery to ſome officer of the Cuſtoms ; who 
ſhould, with the firſt opportunity, tranſmit this in- 
telligence to another Cuſtom-houſe officer in the 
ncareſt port of England, to be by him forwarded to 

one 


Several duties on ſalt, as well as on red and white herrings «2- 
livered out for home conſumption, were rendered perpetual, tho zh 
lubjeẽt to be redeemed by Parliament; and it was provided, that the 
&ht contracted upon theſe duties being dilcharged, ali the after produce 
if them ſhould become part of the ſinking fund. 
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B O © Kone of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State. 


In the mean time the ſhip ſhould remain at the {aig 
Uland, and not an individual preſume to go aſhore, 
until his Majeſty's pleaſure thould be known. It 
was alſo provided, that in caſe the maſter of a hi 

thus infected ſhould not be able to make the iſland; 
of Scilly or be forced up either channel by violent 
winds, he ſhould not enter any frequented harbour; 
but remain in ſome open road, until he could receive 
orders from his Majeſiy, or the privy council: that, 
during this interval, he ſhould avoid all intercourſe 


with the ſhore, or any perſon or veſſel whatſoever, 


on pain of being deemed guilty of felony, and ſuf- 
fering death without benefit of clergy. 

. C XXII. In order the more effectually to repreſs 
the barbarous practice of plundering ſhips which have 
the misfortune to ſuffer ſhipwreck ; a practice which 
prevailed upon many different parts of the Britiſh 
coaſt, to the diſgrace of the nation, and the ſcandal 
of human nature; a bill was prepared, containing 
clauſes to inforce the laws againſt ſuch ſavage delin- 
quents, who prowl along the ſhore, like hungry 
wolves, in hope of preying upon their fellow-crea- 
tures; and certain proviſions for the relief of the 
unhappy ſufferers. When the mutiny-bill fell 
under deliberation, the Earl of Egmont propoſed a 
new clauſe for empowering and requiring regimental 
courts martial to examine witneſſes upon oath in all 
their trials. The propoſal occaſioned a debate, in 
which the miniſtry were pretty equally divided; but 
the clauſe was diſapproved by the majority, and 


this 


By the new law, the clerk of the peace in the county where the 
erime ſhall be committed is obliged, upon receiving proper informa- 
tion, to proſecute the offenders at the expence of the c ,unty, It wis 
likewiſe propoſed, that in caſe no proſecution of this uature ſhou d be 
eommenced within a certain limited time after the tuformation ſhonld 
have been legally given, in that caſe the county might be ſued by 
the perſon who might ſuſtain the damage, and obliged to indemnity 
him for his loſs : but this clauſe was rejected by the majority; and the 
— having made its way through both Houſes, received the Roya 
Aſſent. 
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this annual bill was enacted into a law without anyc H Ap. 


alteration. 


II. 


\ XXIII. The next bill was framed in conſe- *D'Y 


quence of divers petitions preſented by the exporters 
of corn, who complained that the bounties were not 
paid, and prayed that the Houſe ſhould make proper 
proviſion for that purpoſe. A bill was accordingly 
brought in, importing, That intereſt after the rate 
of three per cent. ſhould be allowed upon every de- 
benture for the bounty on the exportation of corn, 
payable by. the receiver-general or caſhier of the 
Cuſtoms, until the principal could be diſcharged 
out of ſuch Cuſtoms or duties as are appropriated 
for the payment of this bounty. This premium on 
the exportation of corn ought not to be granted, 
except when the lowneſs of the market-price in 
Great-Britain proves that there is a ſuperabundance 
in the kingdom; otherwiſe the exporter will find 
his account in depriving our own labourers of their 
bread, in order to ſupply our rivals at an eaſier rate: 
for example, ſuppoſe wheat in England ſhould {ſell 
for twenty ſtullings a quarter, the merchant might 
export into France, and afford it to the people of 
that kingdom for eighteen ſhillings, 4 the 
bounty on exportation would, even at that rate, 
atiord him a conſiderable advantage. | 
XXIV. A great number of merchants having 
preſented petitions from different parts of the king- 
dom, repreſenting that the trade of Turkey was 
greatly decreaſed, aſcribing this diminution to the 
excluſive charter enjoyed by a monopoly, and 
praying that the trade might be laid open to all 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, one of the members for Li- 
verpool moved for leave to bring in a bill for this 
purpoſe. Such a meaſure had been twice before 
propoſed without ſucceſs; but now it was adopted 
without oppoſition. A bill was immediately intro- 
duced; and, notwithſtanding all the intereſt and 
efforts of the Turkey company, who petitioned the 
| Houſe 
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Bo O KHouſe againſt it, and were heard by their counſe, 


it paſſed through both Houſes, and received the 


1753. royal ſanction. By this regulation any Britiſh ſub. 


ject may obtain the freedom of the Turkey Com. 
pany, by paying or rendering a fine of twenty pounds, 
and all the members are ſecured from the tyranny of 
oppreſſive by-laws, contrived by any monopolizing 
cabal.“ | 

XXV. But this ſeſſion was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by an act for naturalizing Jews, and a bill for the 
better preventing clandeſtine marriages. The fir 
of theſe which paſſed without much oppoſition to 
the Houſe of Lords, from whence it deſcended to 
the Commons, was intituled, An Act to permit 
* perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh Religion to be natu- 
« ralized by Parliament, and for other purpoſes 
ce therein mentioned.” It was ſupported by ſome 
petitions of merchants and manufacturers, who, upon 
examination, appeared to be Jews, or their depen- 
dents; and countenanced by the miniſtry, who 
thought they foreſaw, in the conſequences of ſuch a 
naturalization, a great acceſſion to the monied in- 
tereſt, and a conſiderable increaſe of their own in- 
fluence among the individuals of that community, 
They boldly affirmed, that ſuch a law would greatly 
conduce to the advantage of the nation; that it 
would encourage perſons of wealth to remove with 
their effects from foreign parts into Great-Britain, 
increaſe the commerce and the credit of the king- 


dom, and ſet a laudable example of induſtry, tem- 
perance 


* Several other bills were paſſed—one for regulating the number 
of publick-hovſes, and the more eaſy conviction of perſons (elling 
ale and ſtrong liquors without licence; an act which empowered 
the Juſtices cf Peace to tyrannize over their fellow ſubjets—A ſecond, 
enabling the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to improve, enlarge, and ador 
the avenues and ſtreets of that city, according to a concerted plan, to 

be executed by voluntary ſubſcription=A third, allowing the ex. 
portation of wool and woollen yarn from Ireland into any port M 
Great-Britain—and a fourth, preſcribing the breadth of the wheels 
belonging to heavy carriages, that the high roads of the kingdom 
might be the better preſerved, 
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perance, and frugality. Such, however, were not C HA P. 
the ſentiments of the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and II. 
Commons of the city of London in Common-coun- 
cil aflembled, who, in a petition to Parliament, ex- 
preſſed their apprehenſion that the bill, if paſſed into 
alaw, would tend greatly to the diſhonour of the 
Chriſtain religion, endanger the excellent conſtitu- 
tion, and be highly prejudicial to the intereſt and 
trade of the kingdom in general, and of the city of 
London in particular. Another petition to the ſame 
purpoſe was next day preſented to the Houſe, ſub- 
ſcribed by merchants and traders of the city of Lon- 
don; who, among other allegations, obſerved, that 
the conſequences of ſuch a naturalization would 
greatly effect their trade and commerce with foreign 
nations, particularly with Spain and Portugal. Coun- 
el was heard, evidence examined; and the bill pro- 
duced violent debates, in which there ſeemed to be 
more paſſion than patriotiſm, more declamation 
dan argument. The adverſaries of the bill affirmed 
WY that ſuch a naturalization would deluge the king- 
dom with brokers, uſurers, and beggars; that the 
nch Jews, under the ſhadow of this indulgence, 
would purchaſe lands, and even, advowſons; ſo as 
boot only to acquire an intereſt in the legiſlature, but 
tao to influence the conſtitution of the Church of 
a Chriſt, to which they were the inveterate and pro- 
„ſeſſed enemies: that the lower claſs of that nation, 
- When thus admitted to the right of denizens, would 
- WT itterfere with the induſtrious natives who earn their 
e Helihood by their labour; and by dint of the moſt 
parſimonious frugality, to which the Engliſh are 
* rangers, work at an under-price ; ſo as not only to 
be, but even in a manner to exclude them from 
„il employment: that ſuch an adoption of vagrant 
m Wes into the community, from all parts of the 
x Mold, would rob the real ſubjects of their birth- _ 
in W'ght, diſgrace the character of the nation, expoſe 
n emſelves to the moſt diſhonourable EY 
an 
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B © O EK and intruſion, endanger the conſtitution both in {Ml tick 
tl church and ſtate, and be an indelible reproach {WI carri 
3753 upon the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. Some MI neral 

of theſe orators ſeemed tranſported even to a degree (WI oug! 
of enthuſiaſm. They prognoſticated that the jews umb 
would multiply ſo much in number, engroſs ſuch Eg- 
wealth, and acquire ſo great power and influence in po 
Great-Britain, that their perſons would be revered, have 
their caſtoms imitated, and Judaiſm become the « th 
faſhionable religion of the Engliſh. Finally, they WI © V 
affirmed that ſuch an act was directly flying in the « ] 
face of the prophecy, which declares, that the Jews WI o 
thall be a ſcattered people, without country or fixed * 01 
habitation, until they ſhall be converted from their {WI © h. 
intidehty, and gathered together in the land of their WI © z: 
forefathers. Theſe arguments and apprehenſion, 
which were in reality frivolous and chimerical, being Lp; 


induſinouſly circulated among the vulgar, naturally vou 
prejudiced againſt the Jewiſh people, excited ſuch a tain 
ferment throughout the nation, as ought to have de. forc 
terred the miniſtry from the proſecution of ſuch an bo 
unpopular meaſure ; which, however, they had cou- WI deſi 


rage enough to maintain againſt all oppoſition. The mul: 
bill paſſed the ordeal: of both Houſes, and his Ma- WE part 
jeſty vouchſafed the royal ſanction to this law in f- vail 
vour of the Hebrew nation. The truth is, it might the 
have increaſed the wealth, and extended the com- and 
merce of Great-Britain, had it been agreeable to the (WI led; 
people; and as the naturaliſed Jews would till have diſc 
been excluded from all civil and military offices, as and 
well as from other privileges enjoyed by their Chri- run 
tian brethren, in all probability they would have tun 
gradually forſaken their own unprofitable and obſii- I by 
nate infidelity, opened their eyes to the ſhining MW of | 
truths of the goſpel, and joined their fellow-fubjects W £00 
in embracing the doctrines of Chriſtianity. - But no ei 
miniſtry ought to riſk an experiment, how plauſible WW cre: 
ſoever 1t may be, if they find it, as this was, an ob- tim; 
ject of the people's unconquerable averſion. VW hat 
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rendered this unpopular meaſure the more impoli- c H AP. 


tick, was the 3 juncture at which it was 
carried into execution; that is, at the eve of a ge- 


'neral election for a new Parliament, when a miniſter 


ought carefully to avoid every ſtep which may give 
umbrage to the body of the people. The Earl of 
Eg——t, who argued againſt the bill with equal 


power and vivacity, in defcribing the effect it might. 


have upon that occaſion, * I am amazed (ſaid he) 
that this conſideration makes no impreſſion.— 
« When that day, which is not far off, ſhall arrive, 
& ſhall not fear to ſet my foot upon any ground 
of election in the kingdom, in oppoſition to any 
« one man among you, or any new Chriſtian, wha 
has voted or appeared in favour of this naturali- 
„ zation.” | 

d$ XXVI. Another bill, tranſmitted from the 
Upper Houle, met with a reception equally unfa- 
vourable among the Commons, though it was ſuſ⸗ 
tained on the ſhoulders of the majority, and thus 
forced its way to the throne, where it obtained the 
royal approbation. The practice of ſolemniſing clan- 
deſine marriages, ſo prejudicial to the peace of fa- 
milies, and ſo often productive of miſery to the 
parties themſelves thus united, was an evil that pre- 
vailed to ſuch a degree as claimed the attention of 
the Legiſlature, The ſons and daughters of great 
and opulent families, before they had acquired know- 
ledge and experience, or attained to the years of 
diſcretion, were every day ſeduced in their affections, 
and inveigled into matches big with infamy and 
run ; and theſe were greatly facilitated by the oppor - 
tunities that occurred of being umted inſtantaneouſly 
by the ceremony of marriage, in the firſt tranſport 
of paſſion, before the deſtined victim had time to 
cool or deliberate on the ſubject. For this perni- 
cious purpoſe, there was a band of profligate miſ- 
creants, the refuſe of the clergy, dead to every ſen- 
ment of virtue, abandoned to all ſenſe of decency 


1 and. 
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B oO E and decorum, for the moſt part priſoners for debt or Nun 
III. delinquency, and indeed the very outcaſts of human Moor rel 
1753. ſociety, who hovered about the verge of the Fleet. ſhould 

priſon to intercept cuſtomers, plying like porters I narria 
for employment, and performed the ceremony of {MWnar7ia 
marriage without licence or queſtion, in cellars, gar. and ar 
rets, or alehouſes, to the ſcandal of religion, and N poſe, 
the diſgrace of that order which they profeſſed. The Neither 
eaſe with which this eccleſiaſtical ſanction was oh. {Mlcelcbr: 
tained, and the vicious diſpoſition of thoſe wretches, {Wd th 
open to the practices of fraud and corruption, were ¶ tis an 
productive of polygamy, indigence, conjugal infi. MWicate, 
delity, proſtitution, and every curſe that could im. flony, 
bitter the married ſtate. A remarkable caſe of this With de 
nature having fallen under the cognizance of the Lower 
Peers, in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, that rhich 
Houſe ordered the Judges to prepare a new bill for accord 
preventing ſuch abuſes; and one was accordingly of any 
framed, under the auſpices of Lord Hardwick, at {W's © 
that time Lord High Chancellor of England. In dom th 
order to anticipate the bad effects of clandeſtine Nen the 
marriages, this new ſtatute enacted, That the banns Ported 
ſhould be regularly publiſhed, three ſucceſſive Sun- {MWupute: 
days, in the church of the pariſh where the parties es an 
dwell : That no licence ſhould be granted to marry MPoted, 
in any place, where one of the parties has not dwelt amp tl 
at leaſt a month, except a ſpecial licence by the Nlercen- 
Archbiſhop : That if any marriage ſhould be ſolem- Ws, as 
niſed in any other place than a church or a chapel, {Wulatior 
without a ſpecial licence: or, in a publick chapel, MW'iervi 
without having publiſhed the banns, or obtained a H viſte 
licence of ſome perſon properly qualified, the mar- JWQ"rma: 
riage ſhould be void, and the perſon who ſolemniſed man) 
it tranſported for ſeven years: That marriages, by m the 
licences of parties under age, without conſent of pa- 2 

lance 


rent or guardian, ſhould be null and void, unleſs 
the party under age be a widow, and the parent 
refuling conſent a widow married again : That when 
the conſent of a mother or guardian is refuſed from 
caprice, or ſuch parent or guardian be 2 compos 
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mntis, or beyond ſea, the minor ſhould have recourſec H AP. 


qr relief to the Court of Chancery: That no ſuit 
ſhould be commenced to compel a celebration of 
marriage, upon pretence of any contract: That all 
marriages ſhould be ſolemniſed before two witnefles, 
and an entry be made in a book kept for that pur- 
pole, whether it was by banns or licence, whether 
either of the parties was under age, or the marriage 
celebrated with the conſent of parent or guardian; 
nd this entry to be ſigned by the miniſter, the par- 
tes and the witneſſes: That a falſe licence or certi- 
ficate, or deſtroying regiſter books, ſhould be deemed 
felony, either in principal or acceſſary, and puniſhed 
mth death. The bill, when firſt conſidered in the 
Lower Houſe, gave rife to a variety of debates ; in 
which the members appeared to be divided rather 
according to their real ſentiments, than by the rules 
of any political diſtinction: for ſome principal ſer- 
rants of the government freely differed in opinion 
from the miniſter, who countenanced the bill ; while, 
an the other hand, he was, on this occafion, ſup- 
ported by certain chiefs of the oppoſition, and the 
Uputes were maintained with extraordinary eager- 
s and warmth. The principal objections im- 
potted, that ſuch reſtrictions on marriage would 
amp the ſpirit of love and propagation ; promote 
mercenary matches, to the ruin of domeſtick happi- 
gels, as well as to the prejudice of poſterity and po- 
ulation ; impede the circulation of property, by 
pelerving the wealth of the kingdom among a kind 
it ariſtocracy of opulent families, who would always 
itermarry within their own pale; ſubje&t the poo. 
o many inconveniences, and extraordinary expence, 
om the nature of the forms to be obſerved ; and 
row an additional power into the hands of the 
lancellor. They affirmed, that no human power 
ud a right to diſſolve a vow ſolemnly made in the 
ght of heaven : and that, in proportion as the bill 
perented clandeſtine marriages, it would encourage 
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Bo O k fornication and debauchery, inſomuch as the partie 


reſtrained from iudulging their mutual paſſions in an 
honourable manner, would be tempted to gratiff 
them by ſtealth, at the hazard of their reputation, 
In a word, they foreſaw a great number of evils in 
the train of this bill, which have not yet been 
realized. On the other fide, its advocates endez- 
voured to refute theſe arguments, and ſome of them 
ſpoke with great ſtrength and preciſion. The bill 
underwent a great number of alterations and amend- 
ments; which were not effected without violent con- 
teſt and altercation. At length, however, it was 
floated through both Houſes on the tide of a great 
majority, and ſteered into the ſafe harbour of royal 
approbation. Certain it is, the abuſe of clandeſtine 
marriage might have been removed upon much 
ealter ternis than thoſe impoſed upon the ſubject by 
this bill, which, after all, hath been found ineftectud, 
as it may be eaſily eluded by a ſhort voyage to the 
continent, or a moderate journey to North-Britan, 
where the indiftoluble knot may be tied without 
{cruple or interruption. 

XXVII. Over and above theſe new ſtatutes 
there were ſome other ſubjects which occaſionally 
employed the attention of the Commons ; ſuch as 
the ſtate of the Britiſh ſugar-colonies, which was 
conſidered, in conſequence of petitions preſented by 
the ſugar-refiners and grocers of London, Weſimin- 
ſter, and Briſtol, complaining of the exorbitant pnice 
demanded and given for ſugars imported from Ja- 
maica : deſiring that the proprietors of land in Ja 
maica might be obliged to cultivate greater quant- 
ties of ground for raifing ſugar canes, or that che 
(the petitioners) might have leave to import muſco 


F#ado ſugars from other countries, when the price d 


thoſe imported from Jamaica ſhould exceed a certil 
rate. This remonſtrance was taken into conſideratiof 
by a committee of the whole Houſe; and! 
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xith white inhabitants, and cultivating the lands 


curing that iſland, and increaſing the trade and na- 
rigation between it and Great-Britain, and other 
rts of his Majeſty's domimions : That the endea- 
rours hitherto uſed by the legiſlature of Jamaica to 
increale the number of white inhabitants, and en- 
force the cultivation of lands, in. the manner that 
might beſt conduce to the ſecurity and defence of 
that iſland, had not been effectual for theſe pur- 
Wh poſes. The Houle ordered a bill to be founded on 
WE theſe reſolutions ; but this was poſtponed, until the 
| WF miniſtry ſhould receive more full information touch- 
ng the true ſtate of that iſland. The planters of 
| WY Jamaica laboured under many grievances and hard- 
R 
| 


ſhips, from divers heavy impoſitions and reſtrictions ; 
Juda a detail of theſe was tranſmitted in a repreſentation 
WW to his Majeſty, which was referred to the conſidera- 
„doo of the Commuſſioners of Trade and Plantations. 
uo The cauſe of the planters was defended vigorouſly, 
and managed in the Houſe of Commons by Alderman 
e Beckford, a gentleman of vaſt poſſeſſions in the 
ly landof Jamaica, who perfectly well underſtood, 
and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, the intereſt of that his 
tive country. 
XXVIII. Abortive alſo proved the attempt to 
eſtabliſh a law for keeping an annual regiſter of 
marriages, births, deaths, the individuals who -re- 


Ja-WWccived alms, and the total number of people in Great- 
Ja-WWritain. A bill for this purpoſe was preſented by 
nt. Ul. Potter, a gentleman of pregnant parts and 
he 


ted elocution ; who, enumerating the advantages 
if ſuch a law, obſerved, that it would aſcertain the 
umber of the people, and the collective ſtrength 
the nation; conſequently, point out thoſe places 


ertainly determine whether a general naturalization 
mould be advantageous or prejudicial to' the com- 
C 


here there is a defect or exceſs of population, and 


vox. III. AA munity; 


| | 333 
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thereof, would be the moſt proper meaſure for ſe- 1553. 
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might, on any ſudden emergency, be levied for the 
defence of the kingdom; and whether the nation is 
gainer or loſer, by ſending its natives to ſettle, and 
our troops to defend diſtant colonies ; that it would 
be the means of eſtabliſhing a local adminiſtration 
of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed 
principles, the want of which hath been long a re. 
proach to the nation, a ſecurity to vice, and an 
encouragement to idleneſs; that in many caſes where 
all other evidence is wanting, it would enable ſuitors 
to recover their right in courts of juſtice, facilitate 
an equal and equitable aflefiment in raiſing the pre- 
ſent taxes, and laying future impoſitions; ſpecify 
the lineal deſcents, relations, and alliances of fami- 
lies; hghten the intolerable burthens incurred by 
the publick, from innumerable and abſurd regulz- 
tions relating to the poor; provide for them by z 
more equal exertion of humanity, and effectually 
{creen them from all riſque of periſhing by hunger, 
cold, cruelty, and oppreſſion. Whether ſuch a law 
would have anſwered the ſanguine expectations of its 
patron, we ſhall not pretend to determine ; though, 


in our opinion, it mult have been attended with very 


ſalutary conſequences, particularly in reſtraining the 
hand of robbery and violence, in detecting fraud, 
bridling the ferocity of a licentious people, and ef- 
bliſhing a happy ſyſtem of order and ſubordination. 
At firſt the bill met with little oppoſition, except 
from Mr. Thornton, member for the city of York, 
who inveighed againſt it with great fervour, as 4 
meature that favoured of French policy, to which 
the Engliſh nation ever had the utmoſt averſion. 
He affirmed, that the method in which it was pro- 
poſed this regiſter ſhould be kept would furniſh 
the enemies of Great-Britain with continual oppor- 
tunities of knowing the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 
nation; that it would empower an ill-deſigning Mr 
niſter to execute any ſcheme ſubverſive of publick 
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liberty, inveſt pariſh and petty officers of tlie peace c H AP. 


with exorbitant powers, and coſt the nation about 
fifty thouſand pounds a-year to carry the ſcheme 
into execution. Theſe arguments, which we ap- 
prehend, are extremely frivolous and inconcluſive, 
had great weight with a confiderable number, who 
vined in the oppoſition, while the numiftry ſtood 
neutral. Nevertheleſs, after having undergone ſome 
mendments, it was conveyed to the Lords, by 
hom it was, at the ſecond reading, thrown out, as 
1 ſcheme of very dangerous tendency. The legil- 
ature of Great-Britain, have, on ſome occaſions, 


deen more ſtartled at the diſtant thadow of a bare 


polſibility, than at the real approach of the moſt 
langerous 1nnovation. 

XXIX. From the uſual deliberations on civil 
and commercial concerns, the attention of the Par- 
ament, which had ſeldom or never turned upon 
Iterary avocations, was called off by an extraordi- 
ay ſubject of this nature. Sir Hans Sloane, the ce- 
ebrated phyſician and naturaliſt, well known through 
ll the civilized countries of Europe for his ample 
ollection of rarities, culled from the animal, vege- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms, as well as of anti- 
utes and curiofities of art, had directed, in his 
alt will, that this valuable muſeum, together with 
Is numerous library, ſhould be offered to the Par- 


f their paying a certain ſum, in compenſation, to 
$ heirs. His terms were embraced by the Com- 
ons, who agreed to pay twenty thouſand pounds 
the whole, ſuppoſed to be worth four times that 
Mm; and a bill was prepared for purchaſing this 
uleum, together with the Harleian collection of 
auſcripts, ſo denominated from its founder, Ro- 
it Harley, Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treaſurer 
England, and now offered to the publick by his 
Wohter, the Ducheſs of Portland. It was pro- 
led, that theſe purchaſes ſhould be joined to the 
| aA2 famous 


ment, for the uſe of the publick, in conſideration 
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o o k famous Cottonian library, and a ſuitable repoſiton 


appointed, and regulations eſtabliſhed for the nn 


\ ings, and three thouſand five hundred and ſixteen manuſcripts, bel 
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1 for them and the King's library, uhid 
ad long lain neglected and expoſed to the injufte 
of the weather in the old dormitory at Weſtminſte 
Accordingly, truſtees and governors, conſiſting 5 
the moſt eminent perſons of the kingdom, wer 
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nagement of this noble muſeum, which was depo 
ned in Montagu-Houſe, one of the moſt magnif 
cent edifices in England, where it is ſubjected, with 
out reſerve, to the view of the publick, under cer 
tain neceſſary reſtrictions, and exhibits a glory 
monument of national taſte and liberality.* In th 
beginning of June the ſeſſion of Parliament w. 
cloſed by his Majeſty, who mentioned nothing pu 
ticular in his ſpeech, but that the ſtate of foreig 
affairs had ſuffered no alteration ſince their meet 
in 


\ XXX. The genius of the Engliſh people | 


i : Furny(] 
perhaps incompatible with a ſtate of perfect tran a 
quillity: if it is not ruffled by foreign provocation: |, : 


or agitated by unpopular meaſures of domeſtick a 
miniſtration, it will undergo temporary ferment: 
tions from the turbulent ingredients inherent in i 
own conſtitution. Tumults are excited, and fat 
tion kindled into rage and inveteracy, by inciden 
of the moſt frivolous nature. At this juncture t 
metropolis of England was divided and diſcompdl 
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* The library of Sir Haos Sloane conſiſted of above fifty thi 
ſand volumes, including about three hundred and fifty beoks of din 


a multnude of prints. The muſeum comprehended an infinite nut 


ber of medals, coins, urns, utenſils, ſeals, cameos, intaelios, ante 
ous ſtones, veſſels of agate and jaſper, chrvſtals, ſpars, ioffils, mat Enti 
minerals, oars, carths, ſands, ſalts, bitumens, ſulphurs, amv aid 
ambergriſe, tales mire, teſtecea, corals, ſponges, echini, echen ' 
aſteriæ, trochi, cruſtatia, ſtelle marine, fiſhes, birds, eggs, n old 
neſts, vipers ſerpents, quadrupeds, inſets, human calcula anatonh  f 
cal, preparations, ſeeds, gums, roots, dried plants, pictures, «0 
ings, and mathematical inttruments. All theſe articles, with 3 9 ough 
account of each, are ſpeciſied in thirty-eight volumes in folio, Maud. 
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not {erve to convey a characteriſtick idea of the 
Engliſh nation. In the beginning of the year an 
"icure damſel, of low degree, whoſe name was 
Elizabeth Canning, promulgated a report, which in 
1 little time attracted the attention of the publick. 
She affirmed, that on the firſt day of the new year, 
u night, ſhe was ſeized under Bedlam-wall by two 
mutans, who having ſtripped her of her upper appa- 
UE: ſecured her mouth with a gag, and threatened 
to murder her ſhould ſhe make the, leaſt noiſe ; that 
they conveyed her on foot about ten miles, to a 
place called Enfield-wath, and brought her to the 
houſe of one Mrs. Wells, where ſhe was pillaged of 
her ſtays ; and, becauſe ſhe refuſed to turn proſti- 
ute, confined in a cold, damp, ſeparate, and un- 
furniſhed apartment ; where ſhe remained a whole 
month, without any other ſuſtenance than a few 
ſale cruſts of bread, and about a gallon of water; 
Il at length ſhe forced her way through a window, 
and ran home to her mother's houſe, almoſt naked, 
n the night of the twenty-ninth of January. This 
tory, improbable and unſupported, operated ſo 
rongly on the paſſions of the people in the neigh- 
ourhood of Aldermanbury, where Canning's mo- 
her lived, and particularly among fanaticks of all 
lenominations, that they raiſed voluntary contribu- 
ons, with ſurprilting eagerneſs, in order to bring 
he ſuppoſed delinquents to juſtice. Warrants were 
ranted for apprehending Wells, who kept the houſe 
t Entield-waſh, and her accomplices, the ſervant- 
had, whoſe name was Virtue Hall, and one Squires, 
old gipſey-woman, which laſt was charged by 
anning, of having robbed her of her ſtays. Wells, 
hough acquitted of the felony, was puniſhed as a 
ard, Hall turned evidence for Canning, but after- 
nds recanted. Squires, the gipſey, was convicted 

| of 
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evidence to prove that ſne was at Abbotſbury in 
Dorſetſhire that very night in which the felony was 
{aid to be committed, and Canning and her friends 
fell into divers contradidtions during the courſe of 
the trial. By this time the prepoſſeſſion of the com- 
mon people in her favour had riſen to ſuch a pitch 
of enthuſiaſm, that the moſt palpable truths which 
appeared on the other ſide, had no other effect than 
that of exaſperating them to the moſt dangerous 
degree of rage and revenge. Some of the vitneſſes 
for Squires, though perſons of unblemiſhed charac- 
ter, were ſo intimidated, that they durſt not enter 
the court; and thoſe who had reſolution enough to 
give evidence in her behalf, ran the riſque of aflaſſ- 
nation from the yulgar that ſurrounded the place, 
On this occation, Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, Lord Mayor 
of London, behaved with that laudable courage and 
humanity which ought ever to diſtinguiſh the chief 
magiſtrate of ſuch a metropolis. Confidering the 
jmprobability of the charge, the heat, partiality, 
and blind enthuſiaſm with which 1t was proſecuted, 
and being convinced of the old woman's innocence 
by a great number of affidavits, voluntarily fent up 
from the country by perſons of unqueſtionable cre- 
dit, he, in conjunction with ſome other worthy citi- 
zens, reſolved to oppole the torrent of vulgar pre- 
judzce, Application was made to the throne for 
mercy : the caſe was referred to the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, who, having examined the ev 
dences on both ſides, made their report in favour of 
Squires to the King and Council ; and this poor old 
creature was indulged with his Majeſty's pardon, 
This affair was now ſwelled up into ſuch a faction 2 
divided the greater part of the kingdom, including 
the rich as well as the poor, the high as well as the 
Pamphlets and paſquinades were pub- 


Jiſhed on both ſides of the diſpute, which became 
the general topick of converſation in all afſembkcs 
8 ; . an 
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with as much warmth and animoſity as had ever 
inflamed the Whigs and Tories, even at the moſt 
rancorous period of their oppoſition. Subſcrip- 
tions were opened, and large ſums levied, on one 
ide, to proſecute for perjury the perſons on whoſe 
evidence the pardon had been granted. On the 
other hand, thoſe who had intereſted themſelves for 
the gipſey reſolved to ſupport her witnefles, and, if 
poſſible, detect the impoſture of Canning. Bills of 
reyury were preferred on both ſides. The evi- 
dences for Squires were tried and acquitted ; at firſt 
Canning abſconded ; but afterwards ſurrendered to 
take her trial, and being, after a long hearing, found 
guilty, was tranſported to the Britiſh colonies. The 
zeal of her friends, however, ſeemed to be inflamed 
by her conviction ; and thoſe who carried on the 
proſecution againſt her were inſulted, even to the 
danger of their lives. They ſupplied her with ne- 
ceſſaries of all forts, paid for her tranſportation in a 
private ſhip, where ſhe enjoyed all the comforts 
and conveniences that could be afforded in that 
ſituation, and furniſhed her with ſuch recommen- 
lations as ſecured to her a very agreeable reception 
in New-England. | 
XXXI. Next to this very remarkable tranſac- 
ton, the incident that principally diſtinguiſhed this 
year in England, was the execution of Dr. Archi- 
bald Cameron, a native of North-Britain, and bro- 
ther to Cameron of Lochiel, chief of that numerous 


and warlike tribe, who had taken the field with the 


Prince-Pretender. After the battle of Culloden, 
where he was dangerouſly wounded, he found means 
to eſcape to the Continent. His brother, the Doc- 
tor, had accompanied him in all bis expeditions, 
tough not in a military capacity, and was included 
wh him in the act of attainder paſſed againſt thoſe 
vho had been concerned in the rebellion. Notwith- 
banding the imminent danger attending ſuch an 

attempt, 
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in order (as it was reported) to recover a ſum «f 
money belonging to the Pretender, which had been 
embezzled by hieddidvrents in that country. What. 
ever may have been his inducement to re-vifit his 
native country under ſuch a predicament, certain 
it 1s, he was diſcovered, apprehended, conducted 
to London, confined in the Tower, examined by 
the privy-council, and produced in the Court of 
King's-Bench, where his identity being proved by 
ſeveral witneſſes, he received ſentence of death, and 
was executed at Tyburn. The terror and reſent- 
ment of the people, occaſioned by the rebellion, 
having by this time ſubſided, their humane paſſions 
did not fail to operate in favour of this unfortunate 
gentleman: their pity was mingled . with efteem, 
ariſing from his perſonal character, which was alto- 
gether unblemiſhed, and his deportment on this 
occaſion, which they could not help admiring, as 
the ſtandard of manly fortitude and decorum. The 
populace, though not very ſubject to tender emo- 
tions, were moved to compaſſion and even to tears, 
by his behaviour ar the place of execution; and 
many ſincere well-withers' to the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment thought that the ſacrifice of this victim, at 
ſuch a juncture, could not redound either to its ho- 
nour or ſecurity. 

d XXXII. The turbulent ſpirit, which is never 
totally extinguiſhed in this iſland, manifeſted itſelf 
in ſundry tumults that broke out in different parts 
of South-Britain. The price of proviſion, and 
bread in particular, being raiſed to an exorbitant 
rate, in conſequence of an abſurd exportation of 
corn, for the ſake of the bounty, a formidable body 


of colliers, and other labouring people, raiſed an 


inſurrection at Briſtol, began to plunder the corn- 
veſſels in the harbour, and commit ſuch outrages in 


the city, that the magiſtrates were obliged to have 


recourſe to the military power. A troop of dra- 
) goons 
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gents were quelled, though not without ſome blood- 
thed. Commotions of the ſame kind were excited 
in Yorkſhire, Mancheſter, and ſeveral other places 
in the northern counties. At Leeds, a detachment 
of the King's troops were obliged in their own de- 
fence to fire upon the rioters, eight or nine of whom 


were killed on the ſpot ; and, indeed, ſo little care 


nad been taken to reſtrain the licentious inſolence of 
the vulgar by proper laws and regulations, duly exe- 
cuted under the eye of civil magittracy, that a mili- 
tary power was found abſolutely neceſſary to main- 
tain the peace of the kingdom. 

XXXIII. The tranquillity of the Continent 
was not endangered by any new conteſt or diſtur- 
bance: yet the breach between the Clergy and the 
Parliament of Paris was every day more and more 
widened, and the people were pretty equally divided 
between ſuperſtition and a regard for civil hberty. 
The Parliament having cauſed divers eccleſiaſticks 
to be apprehended, for having refuſed to adminiſter 
the ſacraments to perſons in extremity, who refuſed 
to ſubſcribe to the bull Unigenitus, all of them de- 
clared they acted according to the direction of the 
Archbiſhop of Paris. Application being made to 
this haughty prelate, he treated the deputies of the 
Parliament with the moſt ſupercilious contempt, and 
even ſeemed to brave the power and authority of 
that body. They, on the other hand, proceeded to 
take cognizance of the recuſant clergy, until their 
Sovereign ordered them to deſiſt. Then they pre- 
ſented remonſtrances to his Majeſty, reminding him 
of their previleges, and the duty of their ſtation, 
winch obliged them to do juſtice on all delinquents. 
In the mean time, they continued to perform their 
functions, and even commenced a proſecution againſt 
the Biſhop of Orleans, whom they ſummoned to 
attend their tribunal. Next day they received from 
Verſailles a lettre de cachet, accompanied by letters 
| patent, 
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tions relating to the refuſal of the ſacraments; and 
ordering the letters patent to be regiſtered. Inſtead 
of obeying theſe commands, they preſented new re. 
monſtrances, for anſwers to which they were referred 
to the King's former declarations. In conſequence 
of this intimation, they had ſpirit enough to reſolve, 
© That, whereas certain evil-minded perſons had 
prevented truth from reaching the throne, the 
© chambers remained aſſembled, and all other buſi. 
« neſs ſhould be ſuſpended.” The affair was now 
become very ſerious. His Majeſty, by freſh letters 
patent, renewed his orders, and commanded them 
to proceed with their ordinary buſineſs, on pain of 
incurring his diſpleaſure. They forthwith came to 
another reſolution, importing, that they could not 
obey this injunction without a breach of their duty 
and their oath. Next day /ettres de cachet were 
Hued, baniſhing to different parts of the kingdom 
all the members, except thoſe of the great cham- 
ber, which the court did not find more tractable than 
their brethren. They forthwith reſolved to abide 
by the two reſolutions mentioned above; and, as 
an inſtance of their unſhaken fortitude, ordered an 
ecclefiaſtick to be taken into cuſtody for refuſing 
the ſacraments. This ſpirited meaſure involved 
them in the fate of the reſt; for they were alſo exiled 
from Paris, the citizens of which did not fail to 
extol their conduct with the loudeſt encomiums, and 
at the ſame time to expreſs their reſentment againſt 
the clergy, who could not ſtir abroad without being 
expoſed to violence or inſult. The example of the 
Parliament of Paris was followed by that of Rouen, 
which had courage enough to iſſue orders for appre- 
hending the Biſhop of Evreux, becauſe he had re- 
fufed to appear when ſummoned to their tribunal, 
Their decrees on this occaſion being annulled by the 


King's council of ſtate, they preſented a bold remon- 


ſtrance, which, however, had no other effect pr 
5 that 
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that of exaſperating the * A grand deputa- HAP. 
t 


tion being ordered to attend King, they were 


commanded to deſiſt from intermeddling in dif- 


putes relating to the refuſal of the ſacraments, and 
to regiſter this injunction. At their return they had 
recourſe to a new remonſtrance; and one of their 
principal counſellors, who had ſpoken freely in the 
debates on this ſubject, was arreſted by a party of 
dragoons, who carried him priſoner to the caſtle of 
Dourlens. In a word, the body of the people de- 
clared for the Parliament, in oppoſition to eccleſi- 
aſtical tyranny ; and, had they not been over-awed 
by a. formidable ſtanding army, would certainly 
have taken up arms in defence of their liberties ; 
while the Monarch weakly ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by prieſtly deluſions ; and, ſecure in his 
military appointment, ſeemed to ſet the reſt of his 
ſubjects at defiance. Apprehenſive, however, that 
theſe diſputes would put an entire ſtop to the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice, he, by letters patent, eftablithed 


2 Royal chamber for the proſecution of ſuits civil and 
criminal, which was opened with a ſolemn maſs per- 
formed in the Queen's chapel at the Louvre, where 
all the members aſſiſted. On this occaſion another 
difficulty occurred. The letters patent, conſtitu- 
ting this new court, onght to have been regiſtered 
by the Parliament, which was now no more. To 
remedy this defect, application was made to the in- 
ferior court of the Chatelet ; which refuſing to re- 
giſter them, one of its members was committed to 
the Baſtile, and another abſconded. Intimidated 
by this exertion of deſpotick power, they allowed 
the King's officers to enter the letters in their regiſ- 
ter; but afterwards adopted more vigorous reſolu- 
tions. The Lieutenant civil appearing in their court, 
all the counſellors roſe up and retired, leaving him 
alone, and on the table an arret, importing, That 
whereas the confinement of one of their members, 
the proſecution of another, who durſt not appear, 
and the preſent calamities of the nation, gave them 

| | Juſt 
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B O o k juſt apprehenſion for their own perſons, they had, K 
III. after mature deliberation, thought proper to retite. 
7% Thus a dangerous ferment was excited by the King's 4 

eſpouſing the cauſe of ſpiritual inſolence and oppreſ- 4 
ſion againſt the general voice of his . e and tlie \ 
plaineſt dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe. | 
$ XXXIV. The property of Eaſt Friezeland : 
continued ſtill to be the ſource of contention be- ; 
tween the Electors of Brandenburgh and Hanover, 
The intereſts of his Britannick Majeſty being power- 5 
fully ſupported by the Houſe of Auſtria, the miniſ- b 
ter of that power at the diet propoſed that the af- x 
fair ſhould be taken into immediate conſideration, h 
He was ſeconded by the Minitter of Brunſwick ; q 
but the envoy from Brandenburgh, having proteſted 
in form againſt this procedure, withdrew from the 4 
aſſembly, and the Brunſwick Miniſter made a coun- J 
ter proteſtation, after which he alſo retired. Then 
a motion being made, that this diſpute ſhould be a 
referred to the deciſion of the Aulick council at b 
Vienna, it was carried in the affirmative by a ma- 1 
jority of fourteen voices. His Pruſſian Majeſty's 1 
final declaration with regard to this affair was after- 
wards preſented to the diet, and anſwered in the ſe- * 
quel by a memorial from his Britannick Majeliy as N 
Elector of Hanover. Some other petty diſputes 15 
likewiſe happened between the Regency of Hanover 05 
and the city of Munſter; and the former claiming q 
ſome bailiwicks in the territories of Bremen, ſequel- \ 
tered certain revenues belonging to this city, in Stade | 
and Ferden, till theſe claims ſhould be ſatisfied. Re 
$ XXXV. The Court of Vienna having dropped 8 
for the preſent the ſcheme for electing a King of the h 
Remans, conchuded a very extraordinary treaty with "1 
the Duke of Modena, ſtipulating, that his ſerene be 
Highneſs ſhould be appointed perpetual Governor of Fo 
the duchy of Milan, with a falary of ninety thou- * 
fand florins, on condition that he ſhould maintain a th 
body of four thouſand men, to be at the diſpoſal of G 


the Empreſs-Queen; that her Imperial Majeſiy 
should 
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of Mirandola and Reggio, as well as in the caſtle 


of Maſſa-Carrara: that the Archduke Peter 1 


pold, third ſon of their Imperial Majeſties, ſhould 
eſpouſe the daughter of the Hereditary Prince of 
Modena, by the heireſs of Mafla-Carrara; and in 
caſe of her dying without heirs male, the eſtates 
of that houſe and the duchy of Mirandols ſhould 
devolve to the Archduke ; but in cafe of her having 
male iſſue, that ſhe ſhould enjoy the principality of 
Fermia, and other poſſeſſions in Hungary, claimed 
by the Duke of Mondena, for her fortune : finally, 
that on the extinction of the male branch of the 
houſe of Eſte, all the dominions of the Duke of Mo- 
dena ſhould devolve to the houſe of Auſtria. 

$ XXXVI. While the powers on the continent 
of Europe were thus employed in ſtrengthening their 
reſpective intereſts, and concerting meaſures for 
preventing any interruption of the general tranquil- 
lity, matters were faſt ripening to a freſh rupture 
between the ſubjects of Great-Britain. and France, 
in different parts of North-America. We have al- 
ready obſerved that commiſſaries had been appoint- 
ed, and conferences opened at Paris, to determine 
the diſputes between the two crowns, relating to 
the boundaries of Nova- Scotia; and we took notice 
in general of the little arts of evaſion practiſed by 
the French commiſſaries, to darken and perplex the 
diſpute, and elude the pretenſions of his Britannick 
Majeſty. They perſiſted in employing theſe arts of 
chicanery and cavil with ſuch perſeverance, that the 
negociation proved abortive, the conferences broke 
up, and every thing ſeemed to portend approaching 
hoſtilities. But, before we proceed to a detail of 
the incidenis which were the immediate forerunners 
of the war, we will endeavour to convey a juſt idea 
of the diſpute concerning Nova-Scotia ; which, 
we apprehend, 15 but imperfectly underſtood, 


though of the utmoſt importance to the intereſt of 
Great-Britain. * 


$ XXXVII. 
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III. Acadia, lies between the forty-fourth and fiftieth 1 
1753, degrees of north latitude, having New England and 
the Atlantick ocean to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and ad) 
the river and Gulph of St. Lawrence to the north and | 
north-eaſt, The winter, which continues near ſeven G 
months in this country, is intenſely cold; and with- do 
out the intervention of any thing that can be called an 
ſpring, it is immediately ſucceeded by a ſummer, pa 
the heat of which 1s almoſt inſupportable, but of cet 
no long continuance. The ſoil in general is thin wh 
and barren, though ſome parts of it are ſaid to be ſuc 
equal to the beſt land in England. The whole allc 
country is covered with a perpetual fog, even after the 
the ſummer has commenced. It was firſt poſſeſſed by to 
the French, before they made any eſtabliſhment in bor 
Canada ; who, by dint of induſtry and indefatiga- trea 
ble perſeverance, in ſtruggling with the many diffi- fix 
culties they neceſſarily laboured under in the infancy of 
of this ſettlement, ſubſiſted tolerably well, and in- con 
creaſed conſiderably, with very little aſſiſtance from one 
Europe: whilſt we, even now, ſhould loſe the immenſe deſc 
expence we have already been at to ſettle a colony Cole 
there, and ſhould ſee all our endeavours to that end diſp 
defeated, if the ſupport of the Royal hand was with- com 
drawn but for a moment. This country, by the XII 
poſſeſſion of which an enemy would be. enabled Jatir 
reatly to annoy all our other colonies, and, if in que! 
the hands of the French, would be of ſingular ſer- perſ 
vice both to their fiſhery and their ſugar iflands, has 2nd 
frequently changed hands from the French to the dieu 
Engliſh, and from the Engliſh back again to the and! 
French, till our right to it was finally ſettled by the cour 
twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, by which all and 
the country included within the ancient limits of the! 
what was called Nova-Scotia or Acadia, was ceded prov! 
to the Engliſh. This article was confirmed by the by th 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle : but, for want of aſcer- for tl 


taining diſtinctly what were the bounds intended 8 ol 
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be fixed by the two nations with reſpect to this c HA P. 
rovince, diſputes aroſe, and commiſſaries, as we II. 
ek obſerved, were appointed by both ſides, to 1783. 
adjuſt the litigation. N 

XXXVIII. The commiſſaries of the King of 
Great-Britain conformed themſelves to the rule laid 
down by the treaty itſelf, and aſſigned thoſe as the 
ancient limits of this country which had always 
paſſed as ſuch, from the very ealieſt time of any 
certainty, down to the concluſion of the treaty; 
which the two crowns had frequently. declared to be 
ſuch, and which the French had often admitted and 
allowed. Theſe limits are, the ſouthern bank of 
the river St. Lawrence to the north, and Pentagoet 
to the weſt: the country ſituated between theſe 
boundaries is that which the French received by the 
treaty of St. Germain's, in the year one thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty-two, under the general name 
of Acadia, Of this country, thus limited, they 
continued in poſſeſſion from that period to the year 
one thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-four, when a 
deſcent was made-upon it, under the command of 
Colonel Sedgwick. That theſe were then the un- 
diſputed limits of Acadia, his Britannick Majeſty's 
commiſſaries plainly proved, by a letter of Louis 
XIII. to the — harniſay and La Tour, regu- 
lating their juriſdictions in Acadia; by the ſubſe- 
quent commiſſions of the French King to the ſame 
perſons, as Governors of Acadia, in the ſequel; 
and by that which was afterwards granted to the 
dieur Denys, in the year one thouſand ſix hundred fy 
and fifty-four ; all of which extend the bounds of this I 
country from the river St. Lawrence to Pentagoet 
and New-England. That theſe were the notions of 
the French with reſpe& to the ancient limits of this 
province was further confirmed by the demand made 
dy their Ambaſſador, in the courſe of that ſame year, 
tor the reſtitution of the forts Pentagoet, St. Joha's 
and Port-Royal, as forts fituated in Acadia. In 
he year one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-two 

upon, 
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III. 


of Acadia, which had been left undecided by the 


1 treaty of Weſtminſter, the French Ambaſlador, then 


at the Court of London, aſſigned Pentagoet as the 
weſtern, and the river St. Lawrence as the nothern 
boundary of that country; and alledged the reſtitu- 
tion of Acadia in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and thirty-two, and the poſſeſſion taken by France 
in conſequence thereof, as well as the continuation 
of that poſſeſſion, with the ſame limits, to the year 
one thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-four, as proofs of 
the equity and validity of the claim he then made: 
in which claim, and in the manner of ſupporting it, 
he was particularly approved of by the Court of 
France. The ſame Court afterwards thought it ſo 
clear, upon former determinations, and her own 
former poſſeſſions, that the true ancient boundaries 
of Acadia were Pentagoet to the weſt, and the river 
St. Lawrence to the north, that ſhe deſired no ſpe- 


cification of limits in the treaty of Breda, but was 


contented with the reſtitution of Acadia, generally 
named: and, upon a diſpute which aroſe in the 
execution of this treaty, France re-aſſerted, and 
Great-Britain, after ſome diſcuſſion, agreed to the 
above-mentioned limits of Acadia; and France 
obtained poſſeſſion of that country, ſo bounded, 
under the treaty of Breda. The ſenſe of France 
upon this ſubject, in the years one thouſand fix 
hundred and eighty-five, and one thouſand fix 
hundred and eighty-ſeven, was alſo clearly mani- 
feſted, in the memorials delivered at that time by 
the French Ambaſlador at the Court of London, 


complaining of ſome encroachments made by che. 


Engliſh upon the coaſt of Acadia : he deſcribed the 
country as extending from iſle Percce, which lies at 
the entrance of the river St. Lawrence, to St. 
George's iſland : and again, in a ſubſequent com- 


plaint, made by Monſ. Barillon and Monſ. de 


Bonrepaus to the Court of Great-Britain, againſt 


the judge of Pemaquid, ſor having ſeized the effects 
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of a French merchant at Pentagoet, which, ſaide h AP. 


they, was fituated in Acadia, as reſtored to France 
by the treaty of Breda, To explain the ſenſe of 
France, touching the bounds of Acadia in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred, the Britiſh commiſſa- 
ies produced a propoſal of the French Ambatlador, 
then reſiding in Great-Britain, to reſtrain the limits 
of that country to the river St. George. They alſo 
inſtanced the ſurrender of Port-Royal in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, in which 
Acadia is deſcribed with the ſame limits with which 
France had received it in the years one thouſand ſix 
hundred and thirty-two, and one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and fixty-ſeven. And further to aſcertain the 
ſenſe of both crowns, even at the treaty of Utrecht 
itlelt, they produced the Queen of Great-Britain's 
inſtructions to her Ambaſladors in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eleven, in which they were 
directed to inſiſt, That his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
« jeſty ſhould quit all claim or title, by virtue of 
* any former treaty, or otherwiſe, to the country 
called Nova-Scotia, and expreſsly to Port-Royal, 
* otherwiſe Annapolis-Royal.” To theſe they 
added a manifeſt demonſtration, founded on indi{- 
putable facts, proving that the recital of the ſeveral 
torts of right which France had ever pretended to 
this country, and the ſpecification of both terms, 
Acadia or Nova-Scotia, were intended by Great- 
Britain to obviate all doubts which had ever been 
made concerning the limits of Acadia, and to com- 
prehend with more certainty all that country which 
France had ever received as ſuch : finally, to ſpecify 
what France conſidered as Acadia. During the treaty, 
they referred to the offers of that crown in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve, in which 
ſhe propoſed to reſtrain the boundary of Acadia to 
the river St. George, as a departure from its real 
boundary, in caſe Great Britain would reſtore to her 
the pofleſſion of that country, From all theſe facts 
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nothing but what the fair conſtruction of the words 
of the treaty of Utrecht neceſſarily implies; and 
that it is impoſſible for any thing to have more 
evident marks of candour and fairneſs in it, than 
the demand of the Engliſh on this occaſion. From 
the variety of evidence brought in ſupport of this 
claim, it evidently reſults, that the Engliſh Com- 
miſſaries aſſigned no limits as the ancient limits of 
Acadia, but thoſe which France herſelf determined 
to be ſuch in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-two; and which ſhe poſſeſſed, in conſequence 
of that determination, till the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and fifty-four; that in one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty-two France claimed, and received 
in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-nine, the 
country which Great-Britain now claims as Acadia, 
reſtored to France by the treaty of Breda under that 
general denomination : That France never conſi- 
dered Acadia, as having any other limits than thoſe 
which were aſſigned to it from the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and thirty-two, to the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ten; and that, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, ſhe engaged to transfer that very ſame 
country as Acadia, which France has always aſſerted 


and poſſeſſed, and Great-Britain now claims, as ſuch. , 


Should the Crown of France, therefore, be ever 
willing to decide what are the ancient limits of 
Acadia, by her own declarations ſo frequently made 
in like diſcuſſions upon the ſame point, by her 
poſſeſſions of this country for almoſt a century, and 
by her deſcription of Acadia, during the negociation 
of that very treaty upon which this doubt is railed, 
ſhe cannot but admit the claim of Great-Britain to 
be conformable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the 
deſcription of the country transferred to Great- 
Britain by the twelfth article of that treaty. There 
is a conſiſtency in the claim of the Engliſh, and a 


completeneſs in the evidence brought in ſupport of 
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it, which is ſeldom ſeen in diſcuſſions of this ſort; c H Ap. 
„ for it rarely happens, in diſputes of ſuch a nature II. 
between two crowns, that either of them can ſafely 2753. 
offer to have its pretenſions decided by the known 
and repeated declarations, or the poſſeſſions of the 
other. To anſwer the force of this detail of con- | 
clufive hiſtorical facts, and to give a new turn to 
the real queſtion in diſpute, the French commiſſaries, 
in their memorial, laid it down as a diſtinction 
made by the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient 
limits of Acadia, referred to by that treaty, are 
different from any with which that country may 
have paſſed under the treaties of St. Germain's and 
Breda; and then endeavoured to ſhew, upon the | 
teſtimonies of maps and hiſtorians, that Acadia and 4 
its limits were anciently confined to the ſouth-eaſtern . | 
part of the peninſula. In ſupport of this ſyſtem, 
the French commiſſaries had recourſe to ancient 
maps and hiſtorians, who, as they aſſerted, had 
ever confined Acadia to the limits they aſſigned. 
They alledged, that thoſe commiſſions of the 
French government over Acadia, which the Engliſh 
cited as evidence of the limits they claimed, were 
given as commiſſions over Acadia and the country 
around it, and not over Acadia only: that the whole 
of the country claimed by the Engliſh as Acadia, wy. 
could not poſſibly be ſuppoſed ever to be conſidered op ö 
as ſuch, becauſe many parts of that territory always | 

did, and ſtill do, preſerve particular and diftin& 
names. They affirmed New France to be a province 1 
in itſelf; and argued, that many parts of what we by is” 
claim as Acadia can never have been in Acadia, 1 
becauſe hiſtorians and the French commiſſions of 1 
government expreſsly place them in New France. Eo” 
They aſſerted, that no evidence can be drawn of Wl 
the opinion of any crown, with reſpect to the limits 
of any country, from its declaration during the ne- 
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gociation of a treaty; and, in the end, relying upon PI. 
maps and hiſtorians for the ancient limits of Acadia, 9 
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III. 


Germain's and the poſſeſſion taken by France in 


1753 Conſequence of the treaty of Breda, after a long 


diſcuſſion of the limits, and the declaration of France 
during the negociation of the treaty of Utrecht, 
were foreign to the point in queſtion. In refutation 
of theſe maxims, the Engliſh commiſſaries proved, 
from an examination of the maps and hiſtorians cited 
by the French in ſupport of their ſyſtem, that if this 
queſtion was to be decided, upon the authorities 
which they themſelves allowed to belong, and to be 
applicable to this diſcuſſion, the limits which the 

afligned were utterly inconſiſtent with the belt maps 
of all countries, which are authorities in point for 


almoſt every part of the claim of Great-Britain, 


They ſhewed, that the French hiſtorians, Champlain 


and Denys, and particularly this laſt, with his com- 


miſſion in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
fifty-five, aſſigned the fame northern and weſtern 
limits to Acadia which they did ; and that Eſcarbot, 
another of their hiſtorians, as far as any evidence 
can be drawn from his writings, agrees entirely with 
the former two. They obſerved, that all theſe 
evidences fall in with and confirm the better autho- 
rities of treaties, and the ſeveral tranſactions between 
the two crowns for near a century paſt; and that 
the French commiſſaries, by deviating from treatics, 
and the late proceedings of the two crowns, to an- 
cient hiſtorians and maps, only made a tranſition 
from an authentick to an inſufficient ſort of evidence, 
and led the Engliſh commiſſanes into an inquiry, 
which proved, that both the proper and the impro- 
per, the regular and the foreign evidence, upon 
which this matter had been reſted, equally confuted 
the limits alledged by the French commiſſaries a5 


the ancient limits of Acadia. 
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CHAP. iS 


(I. Ambitious ſchemes of the Freneh in North- America, 
II. Riſe and condu? of the Ohio Company, 
Q III. Leiter from the Governor of Virginia to the 
French Commander at Riviere-au-Beuf. & IV. Per- 
fidrous prattices of the French in Nova-Scotia. NV, 
Major Laurence defeats the French neutrals. & VI. 
Britiſh Ambaſſudvr at Paris amuſed with general 
promiſes, & VII. Seſſion opened. & VIII. Supplies 
granted, IX. Repeal of the act for naturalizing 
Jews. X. Motion for repealing a former act fa- 
vourable to the Jews. & XI. Eaft India mutiny- 
bill, & XII. Cafe of Le XIII. Sion 
cloſed. & XIV. Death of Mr. Pelham. Change in 
the miniſtry, N XV. New Parliament aſſembled and 
prorogued. & XVI. Diſputes in the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment. & XVII. Tranſations in the Eaft- Jndies. 
XVIII. Account of the Engliſh ſettlements on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaft. & XIX. Diſpute 
about the government of Arcot. & XX. Mahommed 
Ali Khan ſupported by the Engliſh. & XXI. Mr. 
Clive takes Arcot. & XXII. And defeats the ene- 
my in the plams of Aram, and at Roveripauk. 
XXIII. He reduces three forts, and takes M. 
Anteuil. XXIV. Chunda Sail taken and put 
to death, and his army routed. & XXV. Conven- 
lion between the Eaſt- India Companies of England 
and France. \ XXVI. General view of the Britiſh 
colonies in North- America. & XXVII. New Eng- 
land and New-York. & XXVIII. New Jerſey. 
XXIX. Pennſylvania. XXX, Maryland. 
XXXI. Virginia. \ XXXII. The two Caro- 
linas. & XXXIII. Georgia. & XXXIV. The 
French ſurprize Logs-Town, on the Ohio. \ XXXV. 
. Conference with the Indians at Albany. \ XXXVI, 

Colonel Waſhington defeated and taken by the French 
er the Ohio. & XXXVII. Diviſions among the Bri- 
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tiſi colonies. N XXXVIII. The Hereditary Prince 

M Heſſe-Caſſel profeſſes the Roman Catholick religion, 
XXX. Parhament of Paris recalled from exile, 

| I XL. Aﬀarrs of Spam and Portugal. & XII. 
Seſſion opened. N XLII. Supplies granted. & XIIII. 
Bill in Behalf of Chelſea Penſioners. XLIV. Or- 
fordſhire election. & XLV. Meſſage from the King 
to the Houſe of Commons. \ XLVI. Court of Ver. 
failles amuſes the Engliſh miniftry. & XLVII. S 
fron cloſed. 


B OOο K SI. WHILE the Britiſh miniſtry depended 


III. 


upon the ſucceſs of the conferences be- 


1753- tween the Commiſſaries of the two crowns at Paris, 


the French were actually employed in executing their 


— of encroachment upon the Britiſh colonies in 
orth-America. Their ſcheme was to engroſs the 
whole fur-trade of that continent ; and they had al- 
ready made great progreſs in extending a chain of 
forts, connecting their ſettlements on the river Miſ- 
ſiſſippi with their poſſeſſions in Canada, along the 
great lakes of Eria and Ontario, which laſt iſſues into 
the river St. Lawrence. By theſe means they hoped 
to exclude the Engliſh from all communication and 
traffick with the Indian nations, even thoſe that lay 
contiguous to the Britiſh ſettlements, and confine 
them within a line of their drawing, beyond which 
they ſhould neither extend their trade nor planta- 
tions. Their commercial ſpirit did not keep pace 
with the gigantick ſtrides of their ambition: they 
could not ſupply all thoſe Indians with the neceſſa- 
ries they wanted, ſo that many of the natives had 


recourſe to the Engliſh ſettlements; and this com- 
merce produced a connection, in conſequence of 


which the Britiſh adventurers ventured to travel with 
merchandiſe as far as the banks of the river Ohio, 


that runs into the Miſſiſſippi, a great way on the 


other ſide of the Apalachian mountains, beyond 


which none of our coloniſts had ever attempted to 


penetrate. 
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penetrate. The tract of country lying along the c H A p. 


Ohio is ſo fertile, pleaſant, and inviting, and the 
Indians, called Twightees, who inhabit thoſe delight- 
fal plains, were ſo well diſpoſed towards a cloſe al- 
lance with the Engliſh, that, as far back as the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, Mr. Spotſ- 
wood, Governor of Virginia, propoſed a plan for 
erecting a company to ſettle ſuch lands upon this 
nver as ſhould be ceded to them by treaty with the 
natives; but the deſign was at that time fruſtrated, 
partly by the indolence and timidity of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, who were afraid of giving umbrage to the 
French, and partly by the jealouſies and diviſions 
ſubſiſting between the different colonies of Great= 
Britain. The very ſame circumſtances encouraged 
the French to proceed in their project of invaſion. 
At length, they penetrated from the banks of the 
river St. Lawrence, acroſs lake Champlain, and 
upon the territory of New-York built with im- 
punity, and, indeed, without oppoſition, the fort 
of Crown-Point, the moſt infolent and dangerous 
encroachment that they had hitherto carried into 

execution. | 
II. Governor Spotſwood's ſcheme for an Ohio 
company was revived immediately after the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, when certain merchants of Lon- 
don, who traded to Maryland and Virginia, peti- 
tioned the government on this ſubject, and were in- 
dulged not only with a grant of a great tract of 
ground to the ſouthward of Pennſylvania, which they 
promiſed to ſettle, but alſo with an excluſive privi- 
lege of trading with the Indians on the banks of 
the river Ohio. This deſign no ſooner tranſpired, 
than the French Governors of Canada took the alarm, 
and wrote letters to the Governors of New-York and 
Pennſylvania, giving them to underſtand, that as the 
Engliſh inland traders had encroached on the French 
territories and privileges, by trading with the Indians 
under the protection of his Sovereign, he yr 
| elZze 


III. 
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B O O K ſeize them wherever they could be found, if they did 
III. not immediately deſiſt from that illicit practice. No 
1753. regard being paid to this intimation, = next year 

cauſed three Britiſh traders to be arreſted. Their 
effects were confiſcated, and they themſelves con- 
veyed to Quebeck, from whence they were ſent pri. 
ſoners to Rochelle in France, and there detained in 
confinement. In this fituation they preſented a re- 
monſtrance to the Earl of Albemarle, at that time 
Engliſh Ambaſſador in Paris, and he claiming them 
as Britiſh ſubjects, they were ſet at liberty. Al. 
though, in anſwer to his Lordſhip's memorial, the 
Court of Verſailles promiſed to tranſmit orders to 
the French Governors in America to uſe all their 
endeavours for preventing any diſputes that might 
have a tendency to alter the good correſpondence 
eſtabliſhed between the two nations; in all probabi- 
lity the directions given were ſeemingly the very 
reverſe of theſe profeſſions, for the French com- 
manders, partiſans, and agents in America, took 
every ſtep their buſy genius could ſuggeſt, to 
ſtrengthen their own power, and weaken the infiu- 
ence of the Engliſh, by embroiling them with the 
Indian nations. This taſk they found the more ealy, 
as the natives had taken offence againit the Eng- 
Iſh, when they underſtood that — lands were 
given away without their knowledge, and that there 
was a deſign to build forts in their country, without 
their conſent and concurrence. Indeed the perſon, 
whom the new Company employed to ſurvey the 
banks of the Ohio, concealed his deſign ſo carefully, 
and behaved in other reſpects in ſuch a dark myſte- 
rious manner, as could not fail to arouſe the jealouſy 
of a people naturally inquiſitive, and very much ad- 
dicted to ſuſpicion. How the Company propoſed 
to ſettle this acquiſition in deſpite of the native pol- 
ſeſſors it is not eaſy to conceive, and it is ſtill more 
unaccountable that they ſhould have neglected the 
natives, whoſe conſent and afliſtance they might have 
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ing ſuch a fair, open, and honourable part, they ſent 
a Mr. Gift to make a clandeſtine ſurvey of the coun- 
try, as far as the falls of the river Ohio; and, as 
we have obſerved above, his conduct alarmed both 
the French and Indians. The erection of this com- 
pany was equally diſagreeable to the ſeparate traders 
of Virginia and Pennſylvania, who ſaw themſelves on 
the eve of being deprived of a valuable branch of 
traffick, by the excluſive character of a monopoly; and 
therefore they employed their emiſſaries to foment 
the jealouſy of the Indians. 

III. The French having in a manner com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, and actually 
built forts on the territories of the Britiſh allies at 
Niagara, and on the lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, Go- 
vernor of Pennſylvania, communicated this intelli- 
gence to the Aſſembly of the province, and repre- 
ſented the neceflity of erecting truck-houſes, or 
places of ſtrength and ſecurity, on the river Ohio, to 
which the traders might retire in caſe of inſult or 
moleſtation. The 0g was approved, and 
money granted for the purpoſe ; but the Aſſembly 
could not agree about the manner in which they 
ſhould be erected ; and in the mean time the French 
fortified themſelves at leiſure, and continued to ha- 
nas the traders belonging to the Britiſh ſettlements. 
Repeated complaints of theſe encroachments and 
depredations being repreſented to Mr. Dinwiddie, 
Governor of Virginia, he, towards the latter end of 
this very year, fent Major Waſhington with a letter 
to the commanding officer of a fort which the French 
had built on the Riviere-au-Beuf, which falls into 
the Ohio, not far from the lake Erie. In this letter 
Mr. Dinwiddie exprefled his ſurprize that the French 
ſhould build forts and make ſettlements on the river 
Ohio, in the weſtern part of the colony of Virginia, 
belonging to the Crown of Great-Britain. He com- 
plained of theſe encroachments as well as of the in- 
Juries done to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, in open 

violation 
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B O © KVviolation of the law of nations, and of the treaties 


III. 


753. 


actually ſubſiſting between the two Crowns. He de- 
fired to know by whoſe authority and inſtructions his 
Britannick Majeſty's territories had been invaded ; 
and required him to depart'in peace, without further 
proſecuting a plan which muſt interrupt the har- 
mony and good underſtanding which his Majeſty was 
deſirous to continue and cultivate with the Moſt 
Chriſtian King. To this ſpirited intimation the 
officer rephed, That it was not his province to ſpe- 
cify the evidence, and demonſtrate the right of the 
King his maſter to the lands ſituated on the river 
Ohio; but he would tranſmit the letter to the Mar- 
quis du Queſne, and act according to the anſwer he 
ſhould receive from that nobleman. In the mean 
time, he ſaid he did not think himſelf obliged to 
obey the ſummons of the Engliſh Governor; that he 
commanded the fort by virtue of an order from his 
General, to which he was determined to conform 
with all the preciſion and reſolution of a good officer, 
Mr. Dinwiddie expected no other reply, and there- 


fore had projected a fort to be erected near the forks 


of the nver. The province undertook to defray 
the expence, and the ſtores for that purpoſe were 
already provided; but, by ſome fatal overſight, the 
concurrence of the Indians was neither obtained nor 
ſolicited, and, therefore, they looked upon this mea- 
ſure with an evil eye, as a manifeſt invaſion of their 
property. 

IV. 


were not idle in the gulf of St. Lawrence, but ſeized 
every opportunity of diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſettle- 
ment of Nova- Scotia. We have already obſerved, 
that the town of Halifax was no ſooner built, than 
they ſpirited up the Indians of that neighbourhood 
to commit hoſtilities againſt the inhabitants, ſome 
of whom they murdered, and others they carried 
priſoners to Louiſbourg, where they ſold them for 


arms and ammunition, the French pretending - 
they 


While the French thus induftriouſly ex- 
tended their encroachments to the ſouthward, they 
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compaſſion, in order to prevent the maſſacre of the 
Engliſh captives, whom, however, they did not ſet 
at hberty without exacting an exorbitant ranſom. As 


theſe ſkulking parties of Indians were generally di- 


rected and headed by French commanders, repeated 
complaints were made to the Governor of Louiſ- 
bourg, who ſtill anſwered, that his juriſdiction did 
not extend over the Indians, and that their French 
conductors were choſen from the inhabitants of An- 
napolis, who thought proper to remain in that coun- 
try after 1t was ceded to the Engliſh, and were, in 
fact, the ſubjects of Great-Britain. Even while the 
conferences, were carried on for aſcertaining the hmits 
of Nova-Scotia, the Governor of Canada detached 
M. La Corne, with ſome regular troops, and a body 
of militia, to fortify a poſt on the bay of Clignecto, 
on pretence that this and a great part of the penin- 
ſula belonged to his government. The poſſeſſion 
of this poſt not only ſecured to the Indians of the 
continent a free entrance into the peninſula, and a 
late retreat in caſe of purſuit ; but alſo encouraged 
| the French inhabitants of Annapolis to riſe in open 
rebellion againſt the Engliſh government. 
= \ V. In the ſpring of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty, General Cornwallis, Governor of 


Halifax, detached Major Laurence with a few men - 


to reduce them to obedience. At his approach they 
burned their town to aſhes, forſook their poſſeſſions, 
and threw themſelves under the protection of M. La 
Corne, who, thus reinforced, found himſelf at the 
head of fifteen hundred men, well provided with 
ams and ammunition. Major Laurence being 
unable to cope with him in the field, demanded an 
interview, at which he deſired to know for what 
cauſe the French inhabitants of Nova-Scotia had 
ſhaken off their allegiance to the Crown of Great- 
Britain, and violated the neutrality which they had 
hitherto affected to profeſs. The French officer, 

without 
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B OO K Without pretending to account for their behaviour, 

III. gave him to underſtand in general terms, that he had 
orders to defend his poſt, and theſe orders he wa; 
determined to obey. The Engliſh Major finding 
himſelf too weak to attack their united force, and 
having no orders to commit hoſtilities againſt any 
but the Indians and their open abettors, returned ty 
Halifax, without having been able to fulfil the pur. 
poſe of his expedition. Immediately after his re. 
treat, the French neutrals (ſo they were called) re- 
turned to the habitations which they had abandoned; 
and, in conjunction with the Indians, renewed their 
depredations upon the inhabitants of Halifax and it 
dependent ſettlements. The Engliſn Governor, juſily 
incenſed at theſe outrages, and ſeeing they would 
neither ſubmit to the Engliſh government them- 
ſelves, nor allow others to enjoy it with tranquillity, 
reſolved to expel them effectually from the country 
they ſo ill deſerved to poſſeſs. Major Laurence was 
again detached with a thouſand men, tranſported by 
ſea to Chignecto, where he found the French and 
Inaians entrenched, in order to diſpute his landing, 
Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, he made a deſcent 
with a few companies, received and returned a ſmart 
fire, and ruſhing into their entrenchments, obliged 
them to fly with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving a 
conſiderable number killed and wounded on the ſpot, 
The fugitives ſaved themſelves by croſſing a nver, 
on the farther bank of which La Corne ſtood at the 
head of his troops, drawn up in order to receive 
them as friends and dependents. He had by this 
time erected a fort, which he denominated Beau de- 
jour; and now the Engliſh built another on the op- 
poſite ſide of the river, which was called after 18 
founder St. Laurence, This being provided with 
good garriſon, ſerved as a check upon the French, 
and in ſome meaſure reſtrained the incurſions 0 
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every opportunity of attacking the Engliſh in theCHA P. 
interior parts of the peninſula. In the courſe of the III. 
ſucceeding year they ſurprized the little town of 1753. 
Dartmouth, on the other fide of Halifax-bay, where 

they killed and ſcalped a great number of people, 

and carried off ſome priſoners. For theſe expedi- 

tions the French always ſupplied them with boats, 
canoes, arms, and ammunition; and indeed they 

were conducted with ſuch care and ſecrecy, that it 

was almoſt impoſſible to prevent their ſucceſs. One 

ſure remedy againſt the ſudden and ſtolen incurſions 

of thoſe ſavages might have been found in the uſe 

of ſtaunch hounds, which would have run upon the 

foot, detected the ſkulking parties of the Indians, 

and fruſtrated all their ambuſcades : but this expe- 

dient, ſo eaſy and practicable, was never tried, though | » 
frequently recommended in publick to the attention | 
of the government, and the confideration of the 

coloniſts. The Indians continued to plunder and 

maſſacre the Britiſh ſubjects with impunity, and were 

countenanced by the French 'government in that 

country, who now ſtrengthened their lodgement on 

the neck of the peninſula with an additional fort, 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of Baye-verte ; and built 

a third at the mouth of St. John's river, on the 

north ſide of the bay of Fundy. 

FVI. All theſe previous ſteps to a rupture with 
England were taken with great deliberation, while 13 
the commiſſaries of both nations were diſputing 
about the limits of the very country which they thus 
arogantly uſurped ; and they proceeded to perfect 
their chain of forts to the ſouthward, without paying "T 
the leaſt regard to the expoſtulations of the Engliſh | 
Governors, or to a memorial preſented at Verſailles 
by the Earl of Albemarle, the Britiſh Miniſter. He 
demanded that expreſs orders ſhould be ſent to M. 
De la Jonquiere, the Commander for the French in 
America, to deſiſt from violence againſt the. Britiſh 
lubjects in that country: that the fortof Niagara — 
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BO O E be immediately raiſed : that the ſubjects of Great-Pri. 
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ſuitable 


tain, who had been made priſoners, ſhould be ſet at li. 
berty, and indemnified for the loſſes they had ſuſtain. 
ed; and that the perſons who had committed theſe 
exceſſes ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary manner. 
True it is, fix Engliſhmen, whom they had unjuſtly 
taken, were immediately diſmiſſed; and the Ambafſi. 
dor amuſed with general promiſes of ſending ſuch 
inſtructions to the French Governor in America, as 
ſhould anticipate any cauſe of complaint for the 
future; but, far from having any intention to per- 
form theſe promiſes, the Court of Verſailles, with- 
out all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to proceed in 
bringing its ambitious ſchemes to perfection. 
VII. Every incident in America ſeemed to 
prognoſticate war, when the ſeſſion of Parliament 
was opened on the fifteenth day of November; yet 


his Majeſty, on this occaſion, told them, that the 


events of the year had not made it neceſſary for him 
to offer any thing in particular to their. conſideration 
relating to foreign affairs. He even declared, that 
the continuance of the publick tranquillity, and the 
general ſtate of Europe, remained upon the fame 
footing as when they laſt parted ; and aſſured them 
of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the moſt effectual mea- 
{ures to preſerve to his people the bleſſings of peace. 
He expreſſed uncommon concern, that the horrid 
crimes- of robbery and murder were of late rather 
zncreaſed than diminiſhed, and earneſtly recommend- 
ed this important object to their ſerious atten- 
tion. Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 
Houſes in anſwer to this harangue ; and, what was 
very remarkable, they were propoſed and paſled 
without queſtion or debate. 

$ VIII. The Commons continued the fame num- 
ber of ſeamen and land-forces for the enſuing yeat, 
which had been granted in the laſt ſeffion, and made 
roviſion for all the exigencies of the ſtate. 


The whole ſupply amounted to two millions ſcven 
hundred 
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hundred ninety-ſeven thouſand nine hundred and e HAP. 
fixteen pounds, ten ſhillings, and two-pence, to be, III. 
raiſed by a land-tax of two ſhillings in the pound, 1751. 
4 malt-tax, a continuation of certain duties on wine, 
vinegar, cyder, and beer imported, a ſum taken 

from the ſinking- fund, and the overplus of certain 

grants, funds, and duties. The proviſions made 
conſiderably exceeded the grants; but this exceſs 

was chargeable with the intereſt of what ſhould be 
borrowed upon the credit of the land or malt-tax, 

there being a clauſe of credit in both, as alſo with 

the deficiency (if any ſhould happen) in the ſums 

they were computed to produce. The Houſe agreed 

to all theſe reſolutions almoſt unammouſly: indeed, 

no oppoſition was made to any of them, but that 

for continuing the ſame number of land-forces, which 

was carried by a great majority. 

IX. The act permitting Jews to be natural;zed, 
which had, during the lafeſtion, triumphed over 
ſuch an obſtinate oppoſition, was by this time be- 
come the object of national horror and execration, 
Every part of the kingdom reſounded with the re- 
proach of the miniſtry who had enforced ſuch an 
odious meaſure; and the two brothers, ho engroſſed 
the greater part of tlie adminiſtration, trembled at 
the proſpect of what this clamour might produce at 
tle general election, this being the laſt ſeſſion of the 
preſent Parliament. So eager were the miniſters to 
annul this unpopular meaſure, that, immediately 
after the Peers had agreed to the nature and form 
of an addreſs to his Majeſty, the Duke of Newcaſtle 
wth that precipitation ſo peculiar to his character, 
poured forth an abrupt harangue in that Houſe, 
importing, that the diſaffected had made an handle 
of the act paſſed laſt ſeſſion in favour of the Jews, 
to raiſe diſcontents among many of his Majeſty's 
good ſubjects; and as the act was in itſelf of little 
importance, he was of opinion it ought to be re- 
pealed; for this purpoſe he preſented a bill ready 


framed, 


\ 
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Bo ok framed, which was read and committed, though not IM the n 
III. without ſome debate. The naturalization bill, now Daſh 
135;, devoted as a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the peo. gave 
ple, containing a clauſe diſabling all naturalized Jews motio 
from purchaſing, inheriting, or receiving any advoy. woulc 
fon or preſentation, or right to any eccleſiaſtical as the 
benefice or promotion, ſchool, hoſpital, or dona- he th. 
tive; and by the firſt draft of the bill, which his until 
Grace now preſented, it was intended that this clauſe propo 
ſhould not be repealed. It was the opinion, how to thi 
ever, of the majority, that ſuch a clauſe ſtanding jeſty, 
unrepealed might imply, that the Jews, by being dated u 
thus expreſsly excluded from the poſſeſſion of any act of 
eccleſiaſtical right of preſentation, would be confi- had r: 
dered as having the power and privilege of purcha- Ml that tl 
ſing and inheriting any lay-property in the kingdom. IM the for 
On this conſideration an amendment was made in confid 
the bill, the clauſe in queſtion was left out, and the K was! 
whole act of naturalization repealed without excep- MY pe 
tion.“ Though the Lords, in general, concurred, ould 
in the expediency of the repeal, it was oppoſed by MI ber, hi 
ſome few, as too great a ſacrifice to the idle and #87<edl 
unfounded clamours of the multitude; and upon odere 
this ſide of the debate a great power of elocution er, b 
was diſplayed by Earl Temple, who had lately fuc- them a 
ceeded to this title on the death of his mother, 1 Which 
nobleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and the moſt JW membe 
amiable diſpoſition, frank, liberal, humane, and before 
zealouſly attached to the intereſt and honour of his which « 
| country. In the Lower Houſe, the members of Volent 
. both parties ſeemed to vie with each other in de- un int 
monſtrations of averſion to this unpopular act. On , Farlia 
=. the very tirſt day of the ſeſſion, immediately after  * fifth 
| (c Act t 
* 

| * The reverend bench of Biſhops had, with a laudable ſpirit of Wl .. Sion, 

4 chriſtian meekneſs and philanthropy, generally approved of the indul- other 
# gence granted to their Hebrew breibrenz and now they acquieſced n « occaſi 
the propoſed repeal with the ſame paſſive diicretion, though one ef the Wc raiſe & 
{| number contended for the iaving clauſe which the Duke of mas Mae 


had recommended. 


the VOL. 
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the motion for an addreſs to his Majeſty, Sir James 
Daſhwood, an eminent leader in the oppoſition, 
gave the Commons to underſtand, that he had a 
motion of vety great importance to make, which 
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would require the attention of every member, as ſoon. 


as the motion for the addreſs ſhould be diſcuſſed; 


he therefore deſired they would not quit the Houſe, 


until he ſhould have an opportunity to explain his. 


propoſal. Accordingly, they had no ſooner agreed 
to the motion for an addreſs of thanks to his Ma- 
jeſty, than he ſtood up again; and having expati- 
ated upon the juſt and general indignation which the 
act of the preceding ſeſſion, in favour of the Jews, 
had raiſed among the people, he moved to order 
that the Houſe ſhould be called over on Tueſday 
the fourth day of December, for taking that a& into 
confideration : but being given to underſtand, that 


It was not uſual to appoint a call of the Houſe for 


any particular purpoſe, he agreed that the motion 


ſhould be general. It was ſeconded by Lord Par- 


ker, his oppoſite in political intereſts; the Houſe 
agreed to it without oppoſition, and the call was 
ordered accordingly. They were anticipated, how- 
erer, by the Lords, who framed and tranſmitted to 


them a bill on the ſame ſubject, to the purport of 


which the Commons made no objection ; for every 
member, having the fear of the general election 
before his eyes, carefully avoided every expreſſion 
which could give umbrage to his conſtituents : but 
nolent oppoſition was made to the preamble, which 
nn in the following ſtrain :—* Whereas an act of 
Parliament was made and paſſed in the twenty- 
* fifth year of his Majeſty's reign, intituled, An 
Act to permit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh reli- 
gion, to be naturalized by Parliament, and for 
* other purpoſes therein mentioned; and whereas 
* occaſion = been taken, from the ſaid act, to 
* raiſe diſcontents, and diſquiets in the minds of his 
* Myeſty's ſubjects, be it enacted, &c.” This in- 

YOL, 111, CE troduction 
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the body of the people in general, and in particular 
upon thoſe who had oppoſed the bill in the courſe of 
the preceding ſeſſion. Sir Roger Newdigate there. 
fore moved, that the expreffion ſhould be varied to 
this effect: Whereas great diſcontents and dif. 
& quietudes had from the ſaid act ariſen.” The 
conſequence of this motion was an obſtinate debate, 
in which it was fupported by the Earl of Egmont, 
and divers other able orators : but Mr. Pelham and 
Mr. Pitt were numbered among its opponents. The 


queſtion being put for the propoſed alteration, it was 


of courſe carried in the negative : the bill, after the 
third reading, paſſed nemine contrudicente, and in due 
time obtained the Royal aſſent. 

& X. Even this conceſſion of the miniſtry did not 
allay the reſentment of the people, and their appre- 
henſions of encroachment from the Jews. Another 
att ſtill ſubſiſted, by virtue of which any perſon pro- 
feſſing the Jewiſh religion might become a free 
denizen of Great Britain, after having reſided ſeven 
years in any of his Majeſty's colonies in America; 
and this was now conſidered as a law, haying the 


fame dangerous tendency, of which the other was | 


now in a fair way of being convicted. It was 
moved, therefore, in the Lower Houfe, that pact of 
this former act might be read : then the fame mem- 
ber made a motion for an addreſs to his Majeſty, 
defiring that the Houſe might have the perufal of 
the liſts tranſmitted from the American colonies to 
the commiſſioners for trade and plantations, con- 
taining the names of all ſuch perſons profeſſing the 
Jewiſh religion, as had entitled themſelves to the 
benefit of the faid act, fince the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and forty. Theſe lifts were accord- 
ingly preſented, and left upon the table for the peru- 
fal of the members: but as this act contained no 
limitation of time within which the benefit of it ſhould 
be claimed, and as this claim was attended with a 
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good deal of trouble and ſome expence, very fewo Ap. 
perſons had availed themſelves of it in that period. III. 


Nevertheleſs, as a great number of Jews were already 
entitled to claim this indulgence, and as it remained 
an open channel through which Great-Britain might 
be deluged with thoſe people, all of whom the law 
would hold as natural-born ſubjects, and their pro- 
geny as freed from all the reſtrictions contained in 
the act with reſpect to naturalized foreigners, Lord 
Harley moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
ſo much of the ſaid act as related to perſons pro- 
feſſing the Jewiſh religion, who ſhould come to ſet- 
tle in any Britiſh colony after a certain time. The 
motion was ſeconded by Sir James Daſhwood, and 
ſupported by the Earl of Egmont ; but being found 
unequal to the intereſt and elocution of Mr. Pelham 
and Mr. Pitt, was rejected by the majority. 

XI. The next object that claimed the attention 
of the Commons, was a bill for improving the regu- 
lations already made to prevent the ſpreading of a 
contagious diſtemper, which raged among the horned 
cattle in different parts of the kingdom. The laſt 
bill of this ſeſſion that had the good fortune to ſuc- 
ceed, was brought in for puniſhing mutiny and de- 
lertion of officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of the 
Faſt-India Company, and for the puniſhment of 
offences committed in the Eaſt-Indies and the iſland 
o St. Helena. This being a meaſure of a very 
extraordinary nature, all the members were ordered 
to attend the Houſe on the day fixed for the ſecond 
reading : at the ſame time all charters, commiſſions, 
and authorities, by which any powers relative to a 
military juriſdiction, or the exerciſe of martial law, 
bad been granted or derived from the crown to the 
aid company, were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
members. The bill was by many conſidered as a 
langerous extenſion of military power, to the pre- 


Judice of the civil rights enjoyed by Britiſh ſubjects, 
and as ſuch violently conteſted by the Earl of Eg- 
CC2 mont, 
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B O o Ek mont, Lord Strange, and Mr. Alderman Beckford, 
Il. Their objections were anſwered by the Solicitor. 
>>" General and Mr. Yorke. The bill, after ſome warn 
__ debates, being eſpouſed by the miniſtry, was enacted 
into a law, and diſpatched to the Eaſt-Indies by ibe 
firſt opportunity 
XII. Some other motions were made, and pe. 
titions preſented on different ſubjects, which, as they 
miſcarried, it will be unneceflary to particularite, It 
may not be amiſs, however, to record an exemplary 
act of juſtice done by the Commons on a perſon he. 
longing to a publick office, whom they detected in 
the practice of fraud and impoſition. Notwithſtand- 
ing the particular care taken in the laſt ſeſſion, to 
revent the monopohzing of tickets in the ſtate- 
lottery, all thoſe precautions had been eluded n a 
| ſcandalous manner by certain individuals, entruſted 
with the charge of delivering the tickets to the con- 
tributors, according to the intent of the act, whic 
expreſsly declared that not more than twenty ſhould 
be fold to any perſon. Inſtead of conforming 
to theſe” directions of the legiſlature, they and thei 
friends. engroſſed great numbers, ſheltering them 
ſelves under a falſe liſt of feigned names for tix 
purpoſe ; by which means they riot only defeated ti 
equitable intention of the Commons, but in ſom 
meaſure injured the publick credit ; inaſmuch 
their avarice had prompted them to ſubſcribe for 
greater number than they had cath to purchaſe, 
that there was a deficiency in the firſt payment, wic 
might have had a bad effect on the publick affair 
Theſe practices were fo flagrant and notorious 45 * 
attract the notice of the Lower Houſe, where : 
inquiry was begun, and proſecuted with a ſpirit 
real patriotiſm, in oppoſition to a {candalous cab 
who endeavoured with equal eagerneſs and perie! 
rance to ſcreen the delinquents. All their effo 
| however, proved abortive; and a comanuttee, * 


pointed to examine particulars, agreed to _ 
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ſevere reſolutions againſt one Le—, who had amaſſede HAP. 
a large fortune by this and other kinds of peculation, III. 
They voted him guilty of breach of truſt, and 9 
direct violation of the lottery act; and an addreſs 
was preſented to his Majeſty, deſiring he might be 
proſecuted by the Attorney-General for theſe - | 
offences. He was accordingly ſued in the court of 
King's Bench, and paid a fine of one thouſand 
pounds, for having committed frauds by which he 
had gained forty times that ſum ; but he was treated 
with ſuch gentleneſs as remarkably denoted the 
clemency of that tribunal 

XIII. The ſeflion ended in the beginning of 
April, when the King gave the Parhament to under- 
ſtand, that he ſhould tay nothing at preſent on fo- 4 
reign affairs; but aſſured them of his fixed reſolu- 
tion to exert his whole power in maintaining the 
general tranquillity, and adhering to ſuch meaſures 
for that purpoſe as he had hitherto purſued in con- 
junction with his allies He in very attectionate 
terms thanked both Houſes, for the repeated proofs 
they had given of their zealous attachment and 
loyalty to his perſon and government. He enume- 
ated the ſalutary meaſures they had taken for leſſen- 
ng the national debt, and augmenting the publick 
credit, extending navigation and commerce, re- 
forming the morals of the people, and improving the 
regulations of civil economy. He concluded with 
declaring, that he ſecurely relied upon the loyalty 
ad good affection of his people, and had no other 
am than their permanent happineſs. In a little 
ume after the cloſe of this ſeſſion they were diſſolved 
by proclamation, and new writs iflued by the bord 
Chancellor for convoking a new Parliament. The 
ame ceremonies were practiſed with reſpect to the 
convocations of Canterbury and Vork; though they 
ao longer retained their former importance; nor, 
W iced, were they ſuffered to fit and deliberate _ 

| the 
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zance and diſcuſſion. 
XIV. In the beginning of March, the miniſiry 
of Great-Britain had been left without a head by 
the death of Mr. Pelham, which was not only ſin— 
cerely lamented by his Sovereign, but alſo regretted 
by the nation in general, to whoſe affection he had 
powerfully recommended himſelf by the candour 
and humanity of his conduct and character, even 
while he purſued meaſures which they did not en- 
tirely approve. The loſs of ſuch a miniſter, was the 
more deeply felt by the government at this junc- 
ture, being the eve of a general election for a new 
Parliament, when every adminiſtration 1s ſuppoſed 
to exert itſelf with redoubled vigilance and circum- 
ſpection. He had already concerted the meaſures 
for ſecurtng a majority, and his plan was faithfully 
executed by his friends and adherents, who ſtill en- 
groſſed the adminiſtration. His brother, the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, was appointed Firſt Lord Commiſ- 


ſioner of the Treaſury, and ſucceeded as Secretary 


of State by Sir Thomas Robinſon, who had Jong 
reſided as Ambaſſador at the Court of Vienna. The 
other department of this office was ſtill retained by 
the Earl of Holderneſſe, and the function of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was performed as uſual by 
the Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, until 
a proper perſon could be found to fill that important 
office; but in the courſe of the ſummer it was be- 
ſtowed upon Mr. Legge, who acquitted himſelf 
with equal honour and capacity. Divers other alte- 
rations were made, of leſs importance to the pub- 
lick, Sir George Lyttleton was appointed Cofferer, 
and the Earl of Hillſborough Comptroller of the 
Houſehold. Mr. George Grenville, brother to Earl 
Temple, became Treaſurer of the Navy ; and Mr. 


. Charles Townſhend, of whom we ſhall have occa- 


ſion to ſpeak in the ſequel, took place as a Com- 
miſſioner at the board of Admiralty, in the 1. 
| 0 
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of Lord Barrington, made Maſter of the Wardrobe. C HAP. 


Lord Hardwick, the Chancellor, was promoted to 
the dignity of an Earl. The place of Lord Chie 
Juſtice of the King's-Bench becoming vacant by the 
death of Sir William Lee, was filled with Sir Dud- 
ley Rider, and he was ſucceeded by Mr. Murray in 
the office of Attorney-General. 

$ XV. The elections for the new Parliament ge- 
nerally ſucceeded according to the with of the mini- 


ſtry; for oppolition was now dwindled down to the 


loweſt ſtate of imbecility. It had received a mortal 
wound by the death of the late Prince of Wales, 
whoſe adherents were too wiſe to purſue an 27gns 
fatuus, without any proſpect of ſucceſs or advan- 
tage. Some of them had prudently ſung their pali- 
nodia to the miniſtry, and been gratiſied with pro- 
iitable employmerts; while others, ſetting too great 
a price upon their own importance, kept aloof till 
the market was over, and were left to pine in ſecret 
over their diſappointed ambition. The maxims of 
Toryiſm had been relinquiſhed by many, as the 
barren principal of a lofing game; the body of the 
people were conciliated to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment; and the harmony that now, for the firſt time, 
ſubſiſted among all the branches of the Royal family, 
hal a wonderful effect in acquiring a degree of 
popularity which they had never before enjoyed. 
The writs being returned, the new Parliament was 
opened on the laſt day of May by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and ſome other Peers, who acted by 
virtue of a commiſſion from his Majeſty. The Com- 
mons having choſen for their Speaker the Right 
Hon. Arthur Onſlow, who had honourably filled 
that high office in four preceding Parliaments, he 
was preſented and approved by the Commiſſioners, 
Then the Lord High Chancellor harangued both 
Houſes, giving them to. underſtand, that his Ma- 
jeſty had indulged them with this early opportunity 
of coming together, in order to complete — 

loſs 
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B O © Kloſs of time certain parliamentary proceedings, whi 
ul. he judged would be for the ſatisfaction 5 his ko 


3754. ſubjects; but he did not think proper to lay before | 
; them any points of general buſineſs, reſerving every th 
thing of that nature to the uſual time of their af. 2 


ſembling in the winter. On the fifth day of June this 
ſhort ſeſſion was cloſed, and the Parliament pro- 
rogued by the Lords Commiſſioners. 

XVI. In the beginning of this year violent diſ. 
putes aroſe between the government and the Houſe 
of Commons in Ireland, on the almoſt forgotten 
ſubjects of privilege and prerogative. The Com- 
mons conceived they had an undoubted right to 
apply the ſurplus of their revenue towards national 
purpoſes, without the conſent of their Sovereign; 
and, accordingly, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-nine, prepared a bill with this 

reamble; © Whereas on the twenty-fifth day of 
& March laſt a conſiderable balance remained in the 
ec hands of the Vice-Treaſurers or Receivers-General 
cc of the kingdom, or their deputy or deputies, un- 
se applied; and it will be for your Majeſty's ſervice, 
« and for the eaſe of your faithful ſubjects in this 
c kingdom, that ſo much thereof as can be con- 
« yemiently ſpared ſhould be paid, agreeably to 
« your Majeſty's moſt gracious intentions, in diſ- 
« charge of part of the national debt.” This appro- 
priation gave great offence to the advocates for pre- 
rogative in England, who affirmed that the Com- 
q mons had no nght to apply any part of the unappro- 
1 priated revenue, nor even to take any ſuch affair 
N into conſideration, without the previous conſent of 
| the crown, expreſſed in the moſt explicit terms. 
It was in conſequence of this doctrine, that the Duke 

of Dorſet, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, told them 
in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, held in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, he was 
gommanded by the King to acquaint them, that his 
Majeſty, ever attentive to the cafe and happineſs E 
bee 5 is 
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mended it to them, that ſuch a part of the -mone 
then remaining in his treaſury, as ſhould be thought 
conſiſtent with the publick ſervice, be applied to- 
wards the further reduction of the national debt. 
This declaration alarmed the Commons, zealous as 
they were for the preſervation of their privileges ; 
and in their addreſs of thanks, which, like that of 
the Parliament of Great-Britain uſed always to echo 
back the words of the ſpeech, they made no men- 
tion of his Majeſty's content; but only acknowledged 
his gracious attention to their eaſe and happinels, 
in recommending to them the application of the 
ſurplus. They accordingly refolved to apply one 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of that overplus 
towards a diſcharge of the national debt; and, in 
the preamble of the bill, framed for this purpoſe, 
made no mention of his Majeſty's conſent, though 
before they had acknowledged his goodneſs in re- 
commending this application. The miniſtry in 
England were highly offended at this purpoſed 
omiſſion, which they conſtrued into a wilful en- 
croachment on the prerogative; and the bill was 
ſent back with an alteration in the preamble, ſigni- 
fying his Majeſty's conſent as well as recommenda- 
tion. The Iriſh Houſe of Commons being at that 
time deeply engaged in a minute inquiry into the 
conduct of a gentleman, a ſervant of the crown, 
and a member of their own Houſe, accuſed of 
having miſapplied a large ſum of money, with which 
he had been entruſted, for rebuilding or repairing 
the barracks, were now unwilling to embroil them- 
ſelves farther with the. government, until this affair 
ſhould be diſcuſſed. They, therefore, paſſed the 
bill with the alteration, and proceeded with their 
inquiry. The perſon was convicted of having miſ- 
applied the publick money, and ordered to make 
the barracks fit for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the troops at his own expence. They did 
| not, 
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his ſubjects, would graciouſly conſent and recom-c HAP. 
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their rights and privileges; when the next opportu- 


opened the ſeſſion of this year, repeated the ex- 
preſſion of his Majeſty's gracious conſent, in men- 
tioning the ſurplus of the publick money. They 
again omitted that word in their addreſs; and re- 
ſolved, in their bill of application, not only to 
ſink this odious term, but likewiſe to abate in their 
complaiſance to the crown, by leaving out that ex- 
preſſion of grateful acknowledgement, which had 
met with ſuch a cold reception above. By this time 
the conteſt had kindled up two violent factions, and 
diffuſed a general {ſpirit of reſentment through the 
whole Iriſh nation. The committee who prepared 
the bill, inſtead of inſerting the uſual compliments 
in the preamble, mentioned nothing but a recital 
of facts, and ſent it over in a very plain dreſs, quitc 
deſtitute of all embroidery. The miniſtry, intent 
upon vindicating the prerogative from ſuch an un- 
mannerly attack, filled up the omiſſions of the com- 
mittee, and ſent it back with this alteration : * And 
« your Majeſty, ever attentive to the eaſe and hap- 
« pineſs of your faithful ſubjects, has been graciouſſy 
« pleaſed to ſignify that you would conſent, and to 
« recommend it to us, that ſo much of the money 
«© remaining in your Majeſty's treaſury as ſhould be 
ce neceſſary to be applied to the diſcharge of the na- 
&« tional debt, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be 


e thought expedient by Parliament. This then 


being the criſis, which was to determine a conſiitu- 
tional point of ſuch importance, namely, whether 
the people in Parliament aſſembled have a right to 
deliberate upon, and vote the application of any part 
of the unappropriated revenue, without the previous 
conſent of the crown; thoſe who were the molt 


- zealouſly attached to the liberties of their country 


reſolved to exert themſelves in oppoſing what they 


conceived to be a violation of thoſe liberties; y 
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che bill, with its alterations, were rejected by a ma- H AP. 


jority of five voices. The ſucceſs of their endea- 
vours was celebrated with the moſt extravagant re- 
joicings, as a triumph of patriotiſm over the arts of 
miniſterial corruption ; and, on the other hand, all 
the ſervants of the crown, who had joined the popular 


cry on this occaſion, were in a little time diſmifled 


from their employments, The rejection of the bull 
was a great diſappointment to the creditors of the 
publick, and the circulation of caſh was almoſt 
ſtagnated. Theſe calamities were imputed to arbi- 
trary deſigns in the government; and the people 
began to be inflamed with an enthuſiaſtick ſpirit of 
independency, which might have produced miſ- 
chievous effects, had not artful ſteps been taken to 
bring over the demagogues, and thus divert the 
ſtream of popular clamour from the miniſtry to thoſe 
very individuals who had been the idols of popular 
reneration. The Speaker of the. Houſe of Com- 
mons was promoted to the dignity of an Earl; and 
ſome other patriots were gratitied with lucrative em- 
ployments. His Majeſty's letters arrived for paying 
off ſeventy-five thouſand five hundred pounds of the 
national debt. 'The circulation was thus animated, 
and the reſentment of the populace ſubſiding, the 
kingdom retrieved its former tranquillity. 

XVII. The ambition and intrigues of the 
French Court, by which the Britiſh intereſt was 
invaded and diſturbed on the continent of America, 
had alſo extended itſelf to the Eaſt-Indies, where 
they endeavoured to embroil the Engliſh compar 
wth divers Nabobs, or Princes, who governed di 
terent parts of the peninſula intra Gangem That 
the reader may have a clear and diſtinct idea of theſe 
tranſactions, we ſhall exhibit a ſhort ſketch of the 
Engliſh forts and ſettlements in that remote country. 
The firſt of theſe we ſhall mention is Surat, & in the 


province 
* Several European nations had ſettlements at Surat, which was 
Me of the molt frequented cities of the Eaſt, from the great concourſe 
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II. and twenty-ſecond degrees of north latitude : from of fi 
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1754, hence the peninſula ſtretches into the Indian Ocean their 
as far as the latitude of eight north, ending in a * 
point at Cape Comorin, which is the ſoutherr ex. hapf 
tremity. To the northward this peninſula joins to tereſ 
Indoſtan, and at its greateſt breadth extends ſeven 
hundred miles. Upon the weſt, eaſt, and fouth, on t 
it is waſhed by the ſea. It comprehends the king. king 
doms of Malabar, Decan, Golconda, and Biſnagar, conv 
with the principalities of Gingi, Tanjaour, and the | 
Madura. The weſtern fide is diſtinguiſhed by the but t 
name of the Malabar coaſt : the eaſtern takes the and 
denomination of Coromandel ; and, in different the 
parts of this long ſweep, from Surat round Cape until 
Comorin to the bottom of the bay of Bengal, the catio 
Engliſh and other European powers have, with the wile 
conſent of the Mogul, eſtabliſhed forts and trading leag 
ſettlements. All theſe kingdoms, properly ſpeak- Cunc 
ing, belong to the Mogul; but his power was ſo the p 
weakened by the laſt invaſion of Kouli Khan, that the 
he has not been able to aſſert his Empire over this ſmall 
remote country; the tributary Princes of which, ſtand 
and even the Nabobs, who were originally Governors capat 
appointed upder their authority, have rendered The 
themſelves independent, and exert an abſolute do- count 
minion over their reſpective territories, without ac- W the b 
knowledging his ſuperionty either þy tribute or The 

3 where 
f Mahometan pilgrims, who make it their road from India, in the! . 
viſits — ts 1 of their prophet at Mecca, In order to keep the ſeas — 
elear of pirates between Surat and the gulf of Arabia and Perſia, che Inſult 
Mogul had been at the annual expence of a large ſhip fitted out on labar. 
purpoſe to carry the pilgrims to Judda, which is within a ſmall - Cal; 
tance of Mecca, For the ſecurity of this ſhip, as well as to prote IC! 
the trade of Surat, he granted to his Admiral, the fiddee chief of oo the ſc 
lony of caffrees, or blacks, a revenue called the Tanka, to the value 0 quent 
three lacks of rupees, amounting to above thirty ſeven thouſand — ' 
ariſing partly from the adjacent lands, and partly from the revenues 0 ninſul 
Surat, which were paid him yearly by the Governor of the caſtle, who Engli 
is appointed by the Mogul to keep the city under proper ſubjektion, * 
without, however, interfering with the government of it. jengo, 
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themſelves, naturally have recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch European powers as are ſettled in or near 
their dominions ; and in the ſame manner the Eaſt- 
Indian companies of the European powers which 
happen to be at war with each other never fail to in- 
tereſt the nabobs in the diſpute. 

XVIII. The next Engliſh ſettlement to Surat, 
on the coaſt of the peninſula, is Bombay, in the 
kingdom of Decan, a ſmall land, with a very 
convenient harbour, about five-and-forty leagues to 
the ſouth of Surat. The town is very populous: 
but the ſoil is barren, and the climate unhealthy ; 
and the commerce was rendered very precarious by 
the neighbourhood of the famous Corſair Angria, 
until his port of Geriah was taken, and his fortifi- 
cations. demoliſhed. The Engliſh company like- 
wife carry on ſome traffick at Dabul, about forty 
leagues further to the ſouth, in the province of 
Cuncan. In the ſame ſoutherly progreſſion, towards 
the point of the peninſula, we arrive at Carwar, in 
the latitude of tifteen degrees, where there is a 
{mall fort and factory belonging to the company, 
ſtanding on the ſouth ſide of a bay, with a river 
capable of receiving ſhips of pretty large burthen. 
The climate here is remarkably ſalubrious; the 
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country abounds with proviſions of all ſorts, and 


the beſt pepper of India grows in this neighbourhood. 
The next Engliſh ſettlement we find at Tillicherry, 


where the company has erected a fort, to defend 


their commerce of pepper and cardamoms from the 
inſults of the Rajah, who governs this part of Ma- 
labar. Hither the Engliſn trade was removed from 
Calicut, a large town, that ſtands fifteen leagues to 
the ſouthward of Tillicherry, and was as well fre- 
quented as any port on the coaſt of the Indian pe- 
ninſula. The moſt ſoutherly ſettlement which the 
Engliſh poſſeſs on the Malabar coaſt is that of An 
jengo, between the eighth and ninth degrees of 
| latitude. 


. 
1 


The trade conſiſts of long cloths of different colcurs, ſallampores, 
morees, dimities, ginghams, and ſuccations, ; | 
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B Oo Klatitude. It is defended by a regular fort, ſituated inhab 
THE. on a broad river, which falls into the ſea, and would ſpring 
774, be very commodious for trade, were not the wate: the tc 

on the bar too ſhallow to admit ſhips of conſiderable artille 

burthen. Then turning the cape, and paſſing is Ve 

through the ſtrait of Chilao, formed by the iſland of I in che 

Ceylon, we arrive on the coaſt of Coromandel, Golco 

which forms the eaſtern fide of the iſthmus. Profe- this C 

cuting our courſe in a northern direction, the firſt only 7 

Englith factory we reach is that of Fort St. David's, ¶ tlc ot 

formerly called Tegapatan, ſituated in the latitude Coron 
of eleven degrees forty minutes north, within the es 

kingdom of Gingi. - It was, about fix-and-twenty Bs f 

years ago, fold by a Mahratta Prince to the Eaſt- of any 

India company, and, next to Bombay, is the moſt Al th 

conſiderable - ſettlement we have yet mentioned. bis cot 

Its territory extends about eight miles along the Ml tn: 

coaſt, and half that ſpace up to the country, Which 3-1 
is delightfully watered by a variety of rivers : the and di 

ſoil is fertile, and the climate healthy. The fort is e 

regular, well provided with cannon, ammunition, WM ue 

and a numerous garriſon, which is the more ne- En 

ceſſary, on account of the neighbourhood of the puniſh 

French ſettlement at Pondicherry.* But the chief N inq 

ſeftlement belonging to the company on this coaſt bert 

is that of Madras, or Fort St. George, ſtanding d- i 

farther to the northward, between the thirteenth and muſlin: 

fourteenth degrees of latitude, and not a great way the Er 

from the diamond mines of Golconda. It is ſeated Muli 

on a flat, barren, ſcorching ſand, ſo near the ſea, Nagin 

that in bad weather, the walls are endangered by and if 
the mighty ſurges rolled in from the ocean. As thirty r 

the ſoil is barren, the climate is ſo intenſely hot, tlement 

that it would be altogether uninhabitable, were not for carr 

the heat mitigated by the ſea-breezes. On the land- am, ſit! 
fide it is defended by a ſalt- water river, which, while poſſeſs 

it Contributes to the ſecurity of the place, robs the I Wer, 
4 inhabitants Neered 1 

affords ( 
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inhabitants of one great comfort, by obſtructing the c n a p. 


ſprings of freſh water. The fort is a regular ſquare, 
the town ſurrounded with walls well mounted with 
artillery, and the place, including the Black Town, 
is very populous. Madras, with ſeveral villages 
in the neighbourhood, was purchaſed of the King of 
Golconda, before the Mogul became Sovereign of 
this country. The Governor of this place 1s not 
only preſident of Fort St. George, but alſo of all 
the other ſettlements on the coaſts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, as far as the iſland of Sumatra. He 
lives in great pomp, having inferior judges, who 
pas ſentence of death occaſionally on malefactors 
of any nation, except the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 
All the company's affairs are directed by him and 
his council, who are inveſted with the power of in- 
flctipg corporal puniſhment, ſhort of life and 
member, uon ſuch Europeans as are in the ſervice, 
and diſpoſe of all places of truſt and profit. By 
r:-1e of an act paſſed in the courſe of this very 
kiton, he military officers belonging to the com- 
pny were permitted to hold courts-martial, and 
puniſh their ſoldiers according to the degree of their 
chinquency. In a word, Madras is of the utmoſt 
mportance to the company for its ſtrength, wealth, 
and the great returns it makes in callicoes and 
muſlins. Towards the latter end of the laſt century 
the Engliſn company had a flouriſhing factory at 
Maſulipatam, ſtanding on the north fide of the river 
Nagundi, which ſeparates the provinces of Golconda 
and Biſnagar, in the latitude of ſixteen degrees and 
thirty minutes; but now there is no European ſet- 
tlement here, except a Dutch Factory, maintained 
for carrying on the chintz commerce. At Viſgapa- 
tam, fituated ſtill farther to the northward, the Engliſh 
poſſeſs a factory, regularly fortified, on the fide of 
anver, which, however, a dangerous bar has ren- 
ered unfit for navigation. The adjacent country 
Words cotton cloths, and the beſt ſtriped muſlins of 


India. 
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BOooOKIndia. It is chiefly for the uſe of this ſettlemens 
. that the company maintains a factory at Ganjam, 
1:53 the moſt eaſtern town in the province or kingdom 

of Golconda, ſituated in a country abounding with 
rice and ſugar canes. Still farther to the north 
coaſt, in the latitude of twenty-two degrees, the 
company maintains a factory at Balaſore, which 
was formerly very conſiderable ; but hath been of 
very little conſequence ſince the navigation of the 
river Huguely was improved. At thus place every 
European ſhip bound for Bengal and the Gange, 
takes in a pilot. The climate is not counted very 
{alubrious ; but the adjacent country is fruitful to 
admiration, and here are conſiderable manufactures 
of cotton and ſilk. Without {kilful pilots, the Eng- 
liſh would find it very dithcult to navigate the dit- 
ferent channels through which the river Ganges diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea at the bottom of the bay 
of Bengal. On the ſouthern branch 1s a town cal- 
led Pepely, where there was formerly an Engliſh 
factory: but this was removed to Huguely, one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles farther up the river; a place 
which, together with the company's ſettlement 
at Calcutta, were the emporiums of their com- 
merce for the whole kingdom of Bengai. Indeed 
Huguely is now abandoned by the Iingliſh, and 
their whole trade centers at Calcutta or Fort Wil- 
liam, which is a regular fortification, containing 
lodgings for the factors and writers, ſtore-houſes 
for the company's merchandiſe, and magazines for 
their ammunition. As for the Governor's houſe, 
which likewiſe ſtands within the fort, it is one of the 
moſt regular ſtructures in all India. Beſides theſe 
ſettlements along the ſea- coaſt, of the peninſula, and 


on the banks of the Ganges, the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company poſſeſs certain inland factories and poſts 
for the convenience and defence of their commerce, 
either purchaſed of the Nabobs and Rajahs, or con- 


quered in the courſe of the war, As the operation 
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we propoſe to record were confined to the coaſts ofc HAP. 


Malabar and Coromandel, or the interior countries 
which form the peninſula intra Gangem, it will be 
unneceſſary to deſcribe the factory at Bencoolen, on 
the iſland of Sumatra, or any ſettlement which the 
Engliſh poſſeſs in other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
XIX. In order to underſtand the military tranſ- 


will take notice, that immediately after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Monſieur Dupleix, who com- 
manded for the French in that country, began by 
his intrigues to ſow the ſeeds of diſſenſion among 
the Nabobs, that he might be the better able to fiſh 
in troubled waters. Nizam Almuluck, the Mogul's 
Viceroy of Decan, having the right of nominating a 
Governor of the Carnatick, now more generally 
known by the name of the Nabob of Arcot, ap- 
pointed Anaverdy Khan to that office, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five. The 
Viceroy dying was ſucceeded in his Viceroyalty or 
Subaſhip, by his ſecond ſon Nazirzing, whom the 
Mogul confirmed. He was oppoſed in his preten- 
ons by his own couſin Muzapherzing, who had 
recourle to the aſſiſtance of M. Dupleix, and ob- 
tuned from him a reinforcement of Europeans and 
artillery, in confideration of many preſents and pro- 
miſes, which he fulfilled in the ſequel. Thus re- 
nforced, and joined by one Chunda Saib, an active 
Indian chief, he took the field againſt his kinſman 
Nuirzing, who was ſupported by a body of Eng- 
ih troops under Colonel Laurence. The French, 
irading an engagement, retired in the night; and 
Muzapherzing, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by all his 
on troops, appealed to the clemency of his couſin, 
wo ſpared his life, but detained him as a State 
pnloner. In this ſituation, he formed a conſpiracy 
uſt his kinſman's life, with Nazirzing's prime 
uniſter, and the Nabobs of Cadupab and Conda- 
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actions of the Engliſh company in India, the reader 


for, then in his camp; and the conſpirators were 
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B O O Kencouraged in their ſcheme by Dupleix and Chunda 
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1754 mulated, they murdered Nazirzing in, his camp, 


of this aſſociation the Frenchman aſſumed the ſtate 


elder brother of Sallabatzing: and this Prince con 
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Saib, who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus ij. 


and proclaimed Muzapherzing Viceroy of Decan, 
In the tents of the murdered Viceroy they found an 
immenſe tieaſure, of which a great ſhare fell to 
M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzing the uſurper at 
this time aſſociated in the government. By virtue 


and formalities of an eaſtern Prince; and he and 
his colleague Muzapherzing appointed Chunda Saib 
Nabob of Arcot; Anaverdy Khan, the late Nabob, 
had been, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty- nine, defeated and ſlain by Muzapherzing 
and Chunda Saib, with the aſſiſtance of their French 
auxiliaries; and his fon Mahommed Ali Khan had 
put himſelf under the protection of the Englith at 
Madras, and was confirmed by Nazirzing, as hi; 
father's ſucceſſor in the Nabobſhip, or government 
of Arcot. This government, therefore, was dil 
puted between Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed 
by the legal Viceroy Nazirzing, ſupported by the 
Engliſh company, and Chunda Saib, nominated by 
the uſurper Muzapherzing, and protected by Du- 
pleix, who commanded at Pondicherry. Muta- 
pherzing did not long ſurvive his uſurpation. lu 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, 
the ſame Nabobs who had promoted him to his 
kinſman's place, thinking themſelves ill rewarded 
for their ſervices, fell upon him ſuddenly, routed 
his troops, and put him to death ; and next day the 
chiefs of the army proclaimed Sallabatzing, brothe 
to Nazirzing, Viceroy of Decan: on the other hand, 
the Mogul appointed Gauzedy Khan, who was tl 
firmed Mahommed Ali Khan in the government dt 
Arcot: but the affairs of the Mogul's Court wel 


. . 8 Tiru 

then in ſuch confuſion, that he could not ſpare 2 Meer 
| . . | A 4 

army to ſupport the nomination he had madeſſf n ef' 
jore, 


2 Chund: 
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poled by the Great Mogul, who placed Anaverdy 
Khan in his room, he reſolved to recover his go- 
vernment by force, and had recourſe to the French 
General at Pondicherry, who reinforced him with two 
thouſand ſepoys, or ſoldiers of the country, ſixty 
caffrees, and four hundred and twenty French 
troops, on condition that, if he proved ſucceſsful 
in his enterprife, he ſhould cede to the French the 
town of Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, 
with its dependencies, conſiſting of forty-five vil- 
lages. Thus reinforced, he defeated his rival 
Anaverdy Khan, who loſt his life in the engagementy 
teaſſumed the government of Arcot, and punctually 
performed the conditions which had been ſtipulated 
by his French alles. 

XX. Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of 
his father, had fled to Tiruchirapalh,* and foli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, who favoured him 
mth a reinforcement of money, men, and ammu- 
mon, under the conduct of Major Laurence, a 
brave and experienced officer. By dint of this ſup- 
ply, he gained ſome advantages over the enemy, 
who were obliged to retreat; but no decifive blow 
was given. Mahommed afterwards repaired in per- 
lon to Fort St. David's, to demand more powerful 
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Chunda Saib, Nabob of Arcot, having been de- HA P. 


III. 
— — 
17 54. 


ſuccours, alledging that his fate was connected with. 


de intereſt of the Engliſh company, which in time 
would be obliged.to abandon the whole coaſt, ſhould 
ol they allow the enemy to proceed in their conqueſts. 
ln conſequence of theſe repreſentations, he received 
1 another ſtrong reinforcement, under the command 
of Captain Cope ; but nothing of importance was 
1M aftempted, and the Engliſh auxiliaries retired, 

Then Mahommed was attacked by the enemy, wha 


* Tiruchirapalli, commonly called Trichinopoly, ſituated near 
we river Cauveri, above two hundred miles to the ſouthward of 
Madras, is the capital of a ſmall kingdom belonging to the govern- 


= of Arcot, and bounJed on the eaſt by the kingdom of Tan- 
re, 


952 obtained 
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B O O Kobtained a complete victory over him. Finding it eſte 
III. impoſſible to maintain his footing. by his own pay 
1754. ſtrength, he entered into a cloſe alliance with the late 

Engliſh, and ceded to them ſome commercial ever 
points, which had been long in diſpute. Then chey exac 
detached Captain Cope to put Tiruchirapalli in a he u 
poſture of defence; while Captain de Gingins, a little 
Swiſs officer, marched at the head of four hundred Sab 
Europeans to the Nabob's aſſiſtance. The two atio 
armies being pretty equal in ſtrength, lay encamped engi 
in ſight of each other a whole month; during which by t 
nothing happened but a few ſkirmiſhes, which gene- they 
rally terminated to the advantage of the Engliil: prac 
auxiliaries. In order to make a diverſion, and di- tlie 
vide the French forces, the company reſolved to havi: 
ſend a detachment into the province of Arcot ; and luch 
this was one of the firſt occaſions upon which the were 
extraordinary talents of Mr. Clive were diſplayed. oblig 
He had entered into the ſervice of the Eaſt-India pitat 
company as a writer, and was conſidered as a perſon d 
very indifferently qualified for ſucceeding in any with 
civil ſtation of life. He now offered his ſervice in a defer 
military capacity, and actually began his march to unde 
Arcot, at the head of two hundred and ten Euro- than 
peans, with five hundred ſepoys.“ | overt 
XXI. Such was the reſolution, ſecrecy, and dil- day c 
patch, with which he conducted this enterprife, that impet 
the enemy knew nothing of his motions until he vas tained 
in poſſeſſion of the capital, which he took without The 
oppoſition. The inhabitants, expecting to be plun- ſurrer 


dered, offered him a large ſum to ſpare their city; to the 


but they derived their fecurity from the generoſity dt. D 


and diſcretion of the conqueror. He refuſed tne WF weeks 
proffered ranſom, and iſſued a proclamation, 1ntl- by fre 
mating, That thoſe' who were willing to remain in et th 
their houſes ſhould be protected from inſult and two, | 


injury, and the reſt have leave to retire with all ther hin 

| ; SU, t 

* The ſepoys are the mercenaries of the country, who are hired 28 Euro 

ſoldiers occifhonaily by all parties. | | | 
effects 
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elfects, except proviſions, for which he promifed toc u a ÞP. 

pay the full value. By this ſage conduct he conci- III. 

lated the affections of the people ſo entirely, that 
1 . a b : 17 54» 

even thoſe who quitted the place ſupplied him with 

exact intelligence of the enemy's deſigns, when 

he was belizged in the ſequel. The town was in a 

little time inveſted by Raja Saib, fon of Chunda 

Saib, at the head of a numerous army, and the ope- 

rations of the fiege were conducted by European * 

engineers. Though their approaches were retarded 

by the repeated and reſolute {allies of Mr. Clive, 

they at length effected two breaches ſuppoſed to be 

practicable ; and on the 14th day of October, in 

tie year 1751, gave a general afiault. Mr. Clive, 

having reccived intimation of their deſign, had made 

ſuch preparations for their reception, that they 

were repulſed in every quarter with great lois, and 

obliged to raiſe the ſiege with the utmoſt preci- 

pitation. 

XXII. This gallant Engliſnman, not contented 
with the reputation he had acquired from his noble 
defence, was no ſooner re- inforced by a detachmer.t 
under Captain Kirkpatrick from Trichinopoly, 
than he marched in purſuit of the enemy, whom he 
orertook in the plains of Arani. There, on the third 
day of December, he attacked them with irreſiſtible 
impetuoſity; and, after an obſtinate difpute, ob- 
tuned a complete victory at a very ſmall expence. 
The forts of Timery, Caujeveram, and Aranie 
ſurrendered to the terror of his name, rather than 
eo the force of his arms; and he returned to Fort 

dt. David's in triumph. He had enjoyed a very few 
weeks of repoſe, when he was ſummoned to the field 
by freth incurſions of the enemy. In the beginning 
of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
two, he marched with a ſma!l detachment to Madras, 
where he was joined by a reinforcement from Ben- 
gu, the whole number not exceeding three hundred 
Furopeins, and aſſembled a body of the natives, 
| > that 


— 
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B O O Kthat he might have at leaſt the appearance of an 


III. 


army. With theſe he proceeded to Koveripauk, 


1754, about fifteen miles from Arcot, where he found the 


French and Indians, conſiſting of fifteen hundred ſe- 
poys, ſeventeen hundred horſe, a body of natives, 
and one hundred and fifty Europeans, with eigh: 
pieces of cannon. Though they were advantageouſly 
poſted and entrenched, and the day was already far 
advanced, Mr. Clive advanced againſt them with 
his uſual intrepidity; but the victory remained for 
ſome time in ſuſpenſe. It was now dark, and the 
battle doubtful, when Mr. Clive ſent round a detach- 
ment to fall in the rear of the French battery. 
This attack was executed with great reſolution, while 
the Engliſh in front entered the entrenchments with 
their bayonets fixed; and though very little tinc- 
tured with diſcipline, diſplayed the ſpirit and activity 
of hardy veterans. This double attack diſconcerted 
the enemy in ſuch a manner, that they ſoon deſiſted 
from all oppoſition. A conſiderable carnage en- 
ſued ; yet the greater part of the enemy, both horſe 
and foot, faved themſelves by flight, under cover of 
the darkneſs. The French, to a man, threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war; and all the cannon and baggage fell into the 
hands of the victor. 

XXIII. The province of Arcot being thus 
cleared of the enemy, Mr. Clive with his forces re- 
turned to Fort St. David's, where he found Major 
Laurence juſt arrived from England,* to take upon 


| him the command of the troops in the Company's 


ſervice. On the eighteenth day of March this offi- 


cer, accompanied by Mr. Clive, took the field, and 


was joined by Captain de Gingins at Tiruchirapall. 
From hence he detached Mr. Clive with four hun- 
dred European ſoldiers, a few Mahratta horſe, and 
a body of ſepoys, to cut off the enemy's retreat to 


* Major Laurence had ſailed for England in the year 1750. 
Pondi- 
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Pondicherry. In the courſe of this expedition he H AP. 
diſlodged a ſtrong body of the foe poſted at Samia- III. 
veram, and obliged Chunda Saib to throw a body 2755 
of troops into a ſtrong fortified temple, or pagoda, 
upon the river Koleroon, which was immediately in- 
reſted. The commanding officer, in attempting to 
eſcape, was ſlain with ſome others, and the reſt ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. They were ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of another fortified temple, which he alſo beſiged 
in form, and reduced by capitulation. Having ſub- 
dued theſe forts, he marched directly to Volconda, 
waither he underſtood the French Commander 
D'Anteuil had retired. He found that officer en- 
trenched in a village, from whence he drove him 
with precipitation, and made himſelf maſter of the 
French cannon. The enemy attempted to ſave 
themſelves in a neighbouring fort; but the gates 
belng ſhut againſt them by the Govenor, who was 
apprehenſive that they would be followed pell-mell 
by the Engliſh, Mr. Clive attacked them with great 
fury, and made a conſiderable ſlaughter: but his 
humanity being ſhocked at this carnage, he ſent a 
flag of truce to the vanquiſhed, with terms of capi- 
tulation, which they readily embraced. Theſe ar- 
ticles imported, that D'Anteuil, and three other 
officers, ſhould remain priſoners on parole for one 
year; that the garriſon ſhould be exchanged, and 
the money and ſtores be delivered to the Nabob 
whom the Engliſh ſupported. . | 

XN. During theſe tranſactions Chunda Saib 
lay encamped with an army of thirty thouſand men 
at Syrinham, an iſland in the neighbourhood of Ti- 
ruchirapalli, which he longed eagerly to poſſeſs. 
Hither Major Laurence marched with his Indian 
allies, * and took his meaſures ſo well, that the ene- 

my's 


His army conſiſted of twelve hundred Europeans and Topaſſes in 3,5 bn 
battalions, two thouſand ſepoys, with the forces of the Nabob 3 0 
the Kings of Tanjore, Muiſſack, and the Mahrattas; amounting bes 5 

ig "58 
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rok r OF ENGLAN Do 
Chunda 


abob of Tanjore, an ally of the Englith company, 
who ordered his head to be ſtruck off, in order to 
prevent the diſputes which otherwiſe would have 
ariſen among the captors.* The main body of the 
army being attacked by Major Laurence, and totally 
defeated, the ifland of Syrinham was ſurrendered, 
and about a thouſand European French ſoldiers, 
under the command of Mr. Law, nephew to. the 
famous Law who ſchemed the Miſſiſſippi company, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, including thirty 
officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and ten mor- 
tars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by 
this diſaſter, reſolved to maintain the cauſe which he 
had eſpouſed. He proclaimed Rajah Saib, the for 
of Chunda Saib, Nabob of Arcot; and afterwards 
pretended that he himſelf had received from the 
Mogul ſanids or commiſſions, appointing him Go- 
vernor of all the Carnatick, from the river Kriſtnah 
to the ſea: but theſe ſanids appeared in the ſequel 
to be forged. In order to complete the comedy, a 
ſuppoſed meſſenger from Delhi was received at Pon- 
dicherry as Ambaſſador from the Mogul. Dupleix, 
mounted on an elephant, preceded by muſick and 
dancing women, in the oriental manner, received in 

ublick his commiſſion from the hands of the pre- 
tended Ambaflador. He affected the eaſtern ſtate, 


kept his darbar or court, where he appeared fitting 


croſs-legged on a ſopha, and received preſents as 
Prince of the country from his own council, as well 


to fiſteen hundred horſe and ten thouſand infantry. Topaſlzs are 
delcendants from the Portugueſ:, The Mahrattas are native Indians 
of a very numerous and powerſul nation, which hath more than once 
given law to the Mogul. 

* Chunda Saib demanded leave of the Tanjore General to paſs 


through his camp to Tanjore, and this requeſt was granted; but 


inſtead of being allowed to paſs, he was detained priſoner, and as 
ihe Allies could not agree about the manner in which he ſhould be 
diſp»icd of, ſome of the Tanjore officers, of their own accord, ended 
the diſpute, by cutting off his head, : 


as 


Saib, in attempting to fly, was taken priſoner by the 
NN 
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az from the natives. In the mean time, hoſtilities c HAP. 
continued between the forces of the two companies, III. 
as auxiliaries to the contending Nabobs. The Eng- 178. 


iſh, under Major Kinnier, made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt upon Gingee, a ſtrong town fituated to the 
welt of Pondicherry. Major Laurence defeated a 
lirong body of French ana natives, commanded by 
Dupleix's nephew, M. de Kerjean, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry, and took him priſoner, toge- 
ther with fifteen officers: after this ſucceſs, Mr. Clive 
reduced the forts of Covelong and Chengalput, the 
Izft very firong, ſituated about forty miles to the 
ſcuthward of Madras. On the other hand, M. Du- 
pleix intercepted at fea Captain Schaub, with his 
whole Swiſs company, whom he detained priſoners 
at Pondicherry, although the two nations were not 
at war with each other, During theſe tranſactions 
Sallabatzing, with a body of French under M. de 
Buſly, advanced towards Aurengabad, which was the 
feat of government; but he was oppoſed by a chief 
of the Mahrattas, at the head of a numerous army. 
In the mean time, Gawzedy Khan, the elder brother 
of Sallabatzing, whom the Mogul had appointed 
viceroy of Decan, took poſſeſſion of his government 
at Aurengabad, where, in fourteen days after his 
arrival, he was poiſoned by his own fifter. The 
logul immediately appointed his fon Schah Abadin 
Khan to ſucceed his father; and this Prince actually 
raiſed an army to come and take poſſeſſion: but the 
Mogul's affairs requiring his preſence at Delhi, he 
was obliged to poſtpone his deſign, ſo that Salla- 
batzing was left without a competitor, and made a 
prelent to the French of all the Engliſh ſettlements 
to the northward. Thus concluded the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-two. Next cam- 
pugn was chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of 
Irichinopoly, where Major Laurence made ſeveral 
vigorous attacks upon the enemy's army, and ob- 
tuned many advantages, which, however, did not 


prove 
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B O O E prove deciſive, becauſe he was ſo much out- numbered 


III. 


1754. 


that he could never follow his blow. 

XXV. In the courſe of this year, the Mogul 
was depoſed by his General Schah Abadin Khan, the 
viceroy of Decan, who raiſed to the throne Allum 
Geer, another Prince of the Blood. In the ſucceed- 
ing year, a negociation was ſet on foot by Mr. Saun- 
ders, Governor of Madras, and M. Dupleix; and 
conferences were opened at Sadrafs, a Dutch ſettle- 
ment between Pondicherry and Fort St. George; 
but this proved abortive; and many other gallant 
efforts were made by Major Laurence in the terri- 
tory of Trichinopoly, which ſtill continued to be the 
ſcene of action. In the courſe of this year Admiral 
Watſon arrived on the coaſt of Coromandel with a 
{quadron of ſhips of war, having on board a regi- 
ment commanded by Colonel Aldercroon: at the 
ſame time the ſhips from France brought over to 
Pondicherry the Sieur Godeheu, Commifſary- general 


and Governor- general of all their ſettlements, at 


whoſe arrival Dupleix departed for Europe. The 
new Governor immediately wrote a letter to Mr. 
Saunders, profeſſing the moſt pacifick inclinations, 
and propoſing a ſuſpenſion of arms between the two 
Companies until their diſputes could be amicably 
adjuſted. This propoſal was very agreeable to the 
Governor and council at Madras, and a ceſlation of 
arms actually took place in the month of October, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
four. Deputies being ſent to Pondicherry, a provi- 
ſional treaty and truce were concluded, on condition 
that neither of the two Companies ſhould for the 
future interfere in any difference that might ariſe 
between the Princes of the country. The other ar- 
ticles related to the places and ſettlements that 
ſhould be retained or poſſeſſed by the reſpective 
Companies, until freſh orders relating to this agree- 
ment ſhould arrive from the Courts of London and 
Verſailles, tranſmitted by the two Eaſt-India Com- 
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panies of France and England. Until ſuch orders: H AP. 


ſhould arrive, it was ſtipulated that neither nation 
ſhould be allowed to procure any new grant or ceſ- 
ſion, or to build forts for the defence of new eſta- 
bliſhments ; and that they ſhould not proceed to any 
ceſſion, retroceſſion, or evacuation of what they then 
poſſeſſed ; but every thing thould remain on the 
footing of wut! pofſidetis. How pacifick ſoever the 
{ſentiments of the French ſubjects might have been 
at this period in the Eaſt-Indies, certain it is, the 
deſigns of the French government in America were 
altogether hoſtile, and their conduct haſtening to- 
wards a rupture, which kindled up a bloody war in 
every diviſion of the globe. 


dS XXVI. As this war may be termed a native of 


America, and the principal ſcenes of it were adted 
on that continent, we thall, for the information of 
the reader, ſketch out the ſituation of the then Bri- 
tiſh colonies as they bordered on each other, and 
extended along the ſea coaſt, from the gulf of St. 
Lawrence as far ſouth as the country of Florida. 
We ſhall enumerate the Indian nations that lie ſcat- 
tered about their confines, and delineate the manner 
in which the French hemmed them in by a ſurpriſing 
line of fortifications. Should we comprehend Hud- 
ſon's Bay, with the adjacent countries, and the banks 
of Newfoundland, in this geographical detail, we 
might affirm that Great-Britain at that time poſ- 
lefled a territory along the ſea coaſt, extending ſe- 
venteen hundred miles in a direct line, from the 
lixtieth to the thirty-firſt degree of northern lati- 
tude ; but as theſe two countries were not concerned 
in this diſpute, we ſhall advance from the north- 
ward to the ſouthern fide of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence; and, beginning with Acadia or Nova-Scotia, 
deſcribe our ſettlements, as they he in a ſoutherly 
direction, as far as the gulf of Florida. This great 
tract of country, ſtretching fifteen degrees of lati- 
tude, is waſhed on the eaſt by the Atlantick Ocean: 


the 
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the weſtward the limits are uncertain, ſome affirm- 


ing that the juriſdiction of the colonies penetrates 


through the whole continent, as far as the South. 


ſea; while others, with more moderation, think 
they are naturally bounded by the river Illionois 
that runs into the Miſſiſſippi, and in a manner con- 
nects that river with the chain of lakes known hy 
the names of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
the three firſt communicating with each other, and 
the laſt diſcharging itſelf into the river St. Lawrence, 
which running by Montreal and Quebeck iflues into 
the bay of the fame denomination, forming the 
northern boundary of Nova-Scotia. 'The French, 
who had no legal claim to any lands on the ſou «th 
fide of this river, nevertheleſs, with an inſolence of 
ambition peculiar to themſelves, not only extended 
their forts from the ſource of the St. Lawrence, 
through an immenſe tract of that country, as far as 
the Miſſiſſippi, which diſembogues itſelf into the gulf 
of Florida; but allo, by a ſeries of unparalleled 
encroachments, endeavoured to contract the Engliſh 
colonies within ſuch narrow limits as would have cut 
oft almoſt one halt of their poſſeſſions. As we have 
already given a geographical deſcription of Nova- 
Scotia, and mentioned the particulars of the new 
ſettlement of Halifax, we ſhall now only obſerve, 
that it is ſurrounded on three ſides by the ſea, the 
gulf, and river of St. Lawrence ; that its original 


boundary to the weſt was the river Pentagoet ; "but 


it 15 now contracted within the river St. Croix, be- 
cauſe the Crown of Great-Britain did, in the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and fixty -three, grant to 
the Duke of York the territory of Sagadahack 
ſiretching from St. Croix, to the river of this name; 
which was in the ſequel, by an expreſs charter from 


the Crown, annexed to the Province of Maflachu- 


ſett's-Bay, one of the four governments of Neu- 


England. This country, ſituated next to Nova- 
Scotia, 
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degrees of north latitude, extending near three hun- 


dred miles in length, and about two hundred in DD 


breadth, if we bound it by thoſe tracts which the 
French poſſeſſed: no part of the ſettlements of this 
country, however, ſtretches above ſixty miles from 
the fea. The ſummer 1s here intenſely hot, and the 
winter proportionably ſevere ; nevertheleſs, the cli- 
mate is healthy, and the ſky generally ſerene. The 
{oil is not favourable to any of the European kinds 
of grain ; but produces great plenty of maiz, which 
the people bake into bread, and brew into beer, 
though their favourite drink is made of melaſſes 
hopped, and impregnated with the tops of the ſpruce- 
fir, which is a native of this country. The ground 
raiſes good flax and tolerable hemp. Here are great 
herds of black cattle, ſome of them very large in 
ſize, a vaſt number of excellent hogs, a breed of 
imall horſes, graceful, ſwift, and hardy: and large 
tlocks of ſheep, whoſe wool, though not ſo fine as 
that of England, is manufactured with great ſucceſs. 

XXVII. New England is compoſed of the four 
provinces known by the names of New-Hampſhure, 
Maflachuſett's-Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. 
It is bounded on the ſouth by New-York extending 
northerly on both ſides of the river Hudſon, about 
two hundred miles into the country poſſeſſed by the 
Indians of the Five Nations, whom the French diſ- 
tingurſh by the name of the Irroquois; but in 
breadth this province does not exceed fifty miles, 
though it comprehends Long-ifland, lying to the 
ſouthward of Connecticut. The capital, which de- 
tives from the province the name of New-York, is 
ſituated on an excellent harbour in the iſland of Ma- 
nahatton, extending fourteen miles in length, and five 
in breadth, at the mouth of the noble river Hudſon, 
which is navigable for above two hundred miles. At 
the diſtance of one hundred and fifty miles from 


New-York ſtands the town of Albany, upon the ſame. 


river. 
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actions were negociated between the Engliſh and the 
Irroquois, a confederacy of five Indian nations, who, 
by their union, courage, and military ſkill, had re- 
duced a great number of other Indian tribes, and ſub- 


dued a territory more extenſive than the whole king- 


dom of France. They were about fourſcore years 
ago able to bring ten thouſand warriors into the field; 
but now their number is ſo greatly diminiſhed by 
wars, epidemical diſeaſes, and the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, that they cannot raiſe above fifteen hundred 
men, even though they have admitted into their con- 
federacy the nation of the Tuſcaroras, whom the 
Engliſh drove from the confines of Carolina. The 
Mohok Indians inhabit the country advanced from 
Albany. The northern extremities of New-Hamp- 
{hire and New-York are divided by the lakes Cham- 
plain and Sacrament, between which the French had 
zaiſed the fort of Crown-Point. 


$ XXVIII. Contiguous to New-York, and lying 


along the coaſt, in a ſoutherly direction, is the {mail 
province of New-Jerſey, bounded on the weſt by the 


river Delaware, which divides it from Pennſylvanu, 
extending about one hundred and fifty miles 1n length, 
but in breadth not more than one third of that extent. 
The climate, ſoil, and produce of thele two pro- 
vinces, as well as of Pennlylvania, are ſimilar. They 
yield great quantities of grain, ſheep, horſes, hogs, 
and horned cattle ; all kinds of poultry and game in 
great abundance ; vegetables of every ſort in pertec- 
tion, and excellent fruit, particularly peaches and 
melons. Their vaſt foreſts abound with oak, alh, 
beech, cheſnut, cedar, walnut-tree, cypreſs, hickery, 
ſaflafras, and pine; but the timber is not counted 10 
fit for ſhipping as that of New-England and Nova- 


Scotia. Theſe provinces produce great quantities of 


flax and hemp. New-York affords mines of iron, 


and very rich copper ore is found in New-Jerley. 
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XXIX. Pennſylvania, lying to the ſouthward c H AP. 


of New-York and New-Jerſey, is bounded on the 
other fide by Maryland, ſtretching two hundred 
and fifty miles in length, two hundred in breadth, 
and having no communication with the ſea, except 
by the mouth of the river Delaware. This province 
was originally ſettled by Quakers, un ler the auſpices 
of the celebrated William Penn, whoſe deſcendants 
are ſtill proprietaries of the country. Philadelphia, 
the capital, ſtands on a tongue of land, at the con- 
fluence of the two navigable rivers, the Delaware 
and the Sculkel, diſpoſed in the form of a regular 
oblong, and deligned by the original plan to extend 
from one to the other. The ſtreets, which are 
broad, ſpacious, and umform, croſs each other at 
right angles, leaving proper ſpaces for churches, 
markets, and other publick edifices. The houſes 
are neatly built of brick, the quays ſpacious and 
magnificent, the warehouſes large and numerous, 
and the docks commodious and well contrived for 
ſlip-building. Pennſylvania is underſtood to ex- 
tend as far northerly as the banks of the lake Erie, 
where the French erected a fort. They alſo raiſed 
another at ſome diſtance to the ſouthward of the 
Riviere-au-Beuf, and made other encroachments on 
this colony. 

XXX. Adjoining to part of Pennſylvania, on 
the ſea coaſt, lies the province of Maryland, a tract 
of land ſituated along the bay of Cheſapeak, in 
length about one hundred and forty miles, and near] 


III. 
— — 
1754. 


of the ſame breadth, bounded on the north by Penn- 


ſylvania, on the eaſt by the Atlantick Ocean, and by 
the river Potowmack on the ſouth. This country 
was firſt planted with Roman Catholicks by Lord 
Baltimore, to whom Charles IT. granted it by patent. 
In the ſequel, however, people of all religions were 
admitted into this ſettlement, and indulged with 
liberty of conſcience, and at preſent the reigning 
religion is that of the Engliſh 1 The climate 
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The toil is fruitful, and produces a great quantity 
of tobacco, which the people cultivate as their ſtaple 


_ commodity. The ſeat of government is eſtablitheq 


at Annapolis, a ſmall town beautifully fituated on 
the river Patuxent. 

$ XXXI. Tracing the ſea-coaſt ſtill ſoutherly, 
the next ſettlement is Virginia, watered on the north 
by the river Potowmack, which 1s the boundary 
between this and the colony laſt deſcribed, having 
the bay of Cheſapeak to the caſt, bounded on the 
fouth by Carolina, and extending weſtward without 
any preſcribed limits, though the plantations have 
reached no farther than the great Allegany moun- 
tains ; fo that the province, as now poſletled, ſiretches 
in length above two hundred and forty miles, and 
in breadth not above two hundred, lying between 
the fifty-fifth and fortieth degrees of latitude. In 
failing to Virginia, navigators ſteer through a ſtrait 
formed by two points, called the Capes, into the 
bay of Cheſapeak, a large inlet that runs three hun- 
dred miles into the country from ſouth to north, 
covered from the Atlantick Ocean by the eaſtern {ide 
of Maryland, and a ſmall portion of Virginia on the 
ſame peninſula. This noble bay is about eighteen 
miles broad for a conſiderable ſpace, and ſeven at 
its narroweſt part, yielding generally nine ſathoms 
depth of water; on both ſides it receives many navi- 
gable rivers, thoſe on the Virginia tide being known 


| by the name, of James-river, York-river, the Rap- 


ahannock, and Potowmack. This country, eſpe- 


cially towards the ſea, lies very low and ſwampy, 


and the ſoil is extremely fertile. The air and wea- 
ther are variable, the heats of ſummer exceſſive, the 
froſts of winter ſudden, and intenſely cold; fo that 
upon the whole, the climate 1s neither very agreeable 


nor healthy, the people being particularly ſubject 


to agues and pleuretick diſorders. The province 


abounds with vaſt foreſts of timber: the plains are 
covered 
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covered with a ſurpriſing luxuriancy of vegetables, e H AP. 
flowers, and flowering ſhrubs, diffuſing the moſt III. 


delicious fragrance. The ground yields plenty of © 


corn, and every fort of fruit in great abundance and 
perfection. Horned cattle and hogs have here mul- 
tiplied to admiration, ſince they were firſt imported 
from Europe. The animals, natives of this and 
the neighbouring countries, are deer, panthers or 
tigers, bears, wol ves, foxes, ſquirrels, racoons, and 
creatures called opoſſums, with an infinite variety of 
beautitul birds, and a diverſity of ſerpents, among 
which the rattleſnake is the moſt remarkable. 

$ XXXII. Virginia is bounded to the ſouth by 
the two Carolinas, ſituated between the forty-ſixth 
and thirty-firſt degrees of latitude ; the length 
umnounting to upwards of four hundred miles, and 
the breadth extending near three hundred, as far 
as the Indian nations called the Catawbas, the 
Creeks, and Cherokees. "The country of Carolina 
s dirided into two governments, of which the moſt 
northern is the moſt inconſiderable. The climate 
in both is the ſame, as well as the ſoil : the firſt is 
warm, though not unhealthy ; the laſt extremely 
fertile, yielding every thing in plenty which is pro- 
duced in Virginia, beſides abundance of excellent 
oranges, and ſome commodities which are not found 
o the northward. North-Carolina, though not ſo 
opulent, 1s more populous than the ſouthern part. 
The coloniſts of North. Carolina carry on a conſi- 
derable traffick in tar, pitch, turpentine, ſtaves, 
lungles, lumber, corn, peas, pork, and beef, to- 
bacco, deer-ſkins, indigo, wheat, rice, bees-wax, 
allow, bacon, and hog's lard, cotton, and ſquared 
timber, live cattle, with the ſkins of beaver, racoon, 
bx, minx, wild-cat, and otter. South-Carolina is 
auch better cultivated ; the people are more civi- 
ſed, and the commerce more important. The 
capital of this province, called Charles-Town, is 
itely ſituated at the confluence of two navigable 
vol. 111, E E rivers, 
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harbour. Their trade, excluſive of the articles we 
have already mentioned as common to this govern. 
ment and that of North-Carolina, conſiſts of two 
chief ſtaple commodities, rice and indigo, which 
they cultivate with great ſucceſs; and they have 
likewiſe made ſome progreſs in the culture of ſilk. 
XXXIII. The moſt ſouthern of all our ſettle. 
ments on this coaſt is Georgia, extending about 
fixty miles from north to ſouth, along the ſea-ſhore; 
but widening in the inland parts to above one hun- 
dred and fifty, and ſtretching almoſt three hundred 
from the ſea to the Apalachian mountains. This 
country differs very little from that of South-Caro- 
lina, with which it borders; yet the ſummer is here 
more hot, and the ſoil not fo fertile. Savannah, 
the capital, ſtands commodiouſly for trade, about 
ten miles from the ſea, on a river of the ſame name, 
navigable with large boats two hundred miles farther 
up to the ſecond town called Auguſta, a place that 
flouriſhes by the Indian trade ot 1kins, which the 
inhabitants carry on with their neighbours the 
Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, who 
are the moſt numerous and powerful tribes in Ame- 
rica, Georgia is bounded on the ſouth by the river 
Attamaha, at no great diſtance from the Spaniſh 
fort of St. Auguſtin. - | | 
$ XXXIV. Having thus exhibited a ſuccindt 
view of the Britiſh colonies in North-America, for 
the information of the reader, we ſhall now reſume 
the thread of our hiſtory, and particulariſe the tranl- 
actions by which the preſent year was diftinguiſhec 
on this extenſive continent. The government ol 
England having received nothing but evaſive anſwen 
from the Court of France, touching the complaint 
that were made of the encroachments in Amenci 
diſpatched orders to all the Governors of that coun 
try to repel force by force, and drive the Frenc 
from their ſettlements on the river Ohio. * 
7 | ing 
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ugly, the provinces of Virginia and Pennſylvania HAP., 
took this important affair into their conſideration ; III. 
but while they deliberated, the French vigorouſſy 2754. 
proſecuted their deſigns on the other ſide of the 
mountains. They ſurpriſed Log's- town, which the 
Virginians had built upon the Ohio; made them- 

ſelves maſters of the Block-houſe and Truck-houſe, 

where they found ſkins and other commodities to 

the amount of twenty thouſand pounds, and deſtroyed 

all the Britiſh traders, except two who found means 

to eſcape. At the ſame time, M. de Contrecœur, 

with a thouſand men, and eighteen pieces of cannon, 

arrived in three hundred canoes from Venango, a 

fort they had raiſed .on the banks of the Ohio, and 

reduced by ſurpriſe a Britiſh fort which the Virgi- 

nians had built on the forks of the Monangahela, 

that runs into the ſame river. | 
XXXV. Theſe hoſiilities were followed by 

divers ſkirmiſhes between the people of the two na- 

tions, which were fought with various ſucceſs. At 

lengtli the Governors of the Engliſh ſettlements re- 

ceived orders from England to form a political con- 

kderacy, for their mutual defence: and the Go- 

vernor of New-York was directed to confer with the 

chiefs of the Six Nations, with a view to detach 

them from the French intereſt by dint of promiſes 

and preſents of value, ſent over for that purpoſe. A 

congreſs was accordingly appointed at Albany, to 

which place the Governor of New-York repaired, 
xcompanied by Commiſſioners from all the other 
Britiſh ſettlements : but a very ſmall number of 40 
lndians arrived, and even theſe ſeemed to be indif- 5 
ferent to the advances and exhortations that were 
made by the Engliſh orator. The truth is, the 6. 
french had artfully weaned them from their attach- 9 
nent to the ſubjeas of Great-Britain. Nevertheleſs, Fs 
ey accepted the preſents, renewed their treaties Ht 
"th the King of England, and even demanded his 12 
Uiſtance in driving the French from the poſts and 1 
54 poſſeſſions 1 
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ritories. It was in conſequence of the meaſures here 
taken, that Colonel Wathington was detached from 
Virginia with four hundred men, and occupied a 
poſt on the banks of the river Ohio, where he threw 
up ſome works, and erected a kind of occaſional 
fort, in hopes of being able to defend himſelf in that 
ſituation, until he ſhould be joined by a reinforce- 
ment from New-York, which, however, did not 
arrive. 
p $ XXXVI. While he remained in this ſituation, 
De Viller, a French Commander, at the head of 
nine hundred men, being on his march to diſlodge 
Waſhington, detached one Jamonville, an inferior 
officer, with a ſmall party, and a formal ſummons 
to Colonel Wafhington, requiring him to quit the 
fort which he pretended was built on ground be- 
longing to the — or their allies. So little 
regard was paid to this intimation, that the Engliſh 
fell upon this party, and, as the French affirm, with- 
out the leaſt provocation, either flew or took the 
whole detachment. - De Viller, incenſed at theſe 
unprovoked hoſtilities, marched up to the attack, 
which Waſhington for ſome time ſuſtained under 
manifold difadvantages. At length, however, he 
furrendered the fort upon capitulation, for the per- 
formance of which he left two officers as hoſtages in 
the hands of the French, and in his retreat was ter- 
ribly haraſſed by the Indians, who plundered his 
baggage, and maſſacred his people. This event 
was no ſooner known in England, than the Britiſh 
Ambaſſador at Paris received directions to complain 
of it to the French miniſtry, as an open violation of 
the peace ; but this repreſentation had no effect. 
$ XXXVII. Both nations by this time foreſas 
that a rupture would be inevitable, and each reſolved 
to make ſuitable preparations. France continued to 
ſend reinforcements of men, and ſupplies of animu- 
nition'to Quebeck, for the proſecution of 25 an 
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bitious projects; and the miniſtry of Great-Britainc HAP. 


tranſmitted ſalutary cautions to the Governors of the 
provinces in North-America, exhorting them to 
join their endeavours for repelling the incurſions of 
the enemy. Such an union as ſeemed neceflary for 
their common preſervation was not eaſily effected. 
The different colonies were divided by different 
views and intereſts, both religious and political : 
beſides, every ſettlement was diſtracted into factions, 
formed by the governor and the demagogues of 
the aſlembly: in other words, an oppoſition like 
that in Parhament, and a continual ſtruggle hetween 
the liberties of the people and the prerogative of the 
proprietor, whether ſovereign or ſubject. Mr. Din- 
widdie, Governor of Virginia, having demanded a 
certain perquiſite for fee for every patent he ſhould 
paſs for land, the aſſembly voted his demand illegal, 
arbitrary, and oppreſſive. They declared that every 
man who paid 1t thould be deemed an enemy to his 
country, and ſent over an agent to London, to ſo- 
licit the ſuppreſſion of this impoſition.  - The repre- 
ſentatives of the people in Penn{ylyania waſted the 
time in vain deliberations and violent diſputes. with 
their proprietors, while the enemy infeſted their 
frontiers. The colony of New-York was filled with 
diſcontent and animoſity. Sir Danyers Oſborn, whe 
had been appointed Governor of this province, died 
immediately after his arrival at New-York, - and. the 
inſtructions he had received were expoſed to publick 
cenſure. The preamble inveighed ſeverely againſt 
the want of duty, allegiance, loyalty, and unanimity, 
which had lately appeared ſo notorious in the. aſſem- 
bly of that province, who had. violated. the, yoyal 
commiſſion and inſtructions, by aſſuming to them- 
(elves the power to diſpoſe of publick money in the 
law which they had occafionally paſſed; This gen- 
tleman was, therefore, directed to inſiſt upon the 
reformation of all - thoſe publick abuſes, and upon 
the eſtabliſhment of a certain ſupply for the * 
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of a ſalary for himſelf. Moreover, his Majeſty, in 
theſe inſtructions, fignified his will and pleaſure, 
That all money raiſed for the ſupply and ſupport of 
8 or upon any emergency for immediate 
ervice, ſnould be diſpoſed of and applied properly 
to the uſe for which it might be granted, by warrant 
from the Governor, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the council of the province, and no 
otherwiſe : That, nevertheleſs, the aſſembly ſhould 
be permitted, from time to time, to view and exa- 
mine the accounts of money diſpoſed of, by virtue 
of laws which they had enacted : That if any mem- 
ber of the council, or officer holding place of truſt 
or profit within the government, ſhould, in any 
manner whatever, give his aſſent to, or in any wiſe 
adviſe or concur with the aſſembly in pafling any 
act or vote, whereby the royal prerogative might be 
leſſened or impaired, or any money be raiſed or diſ- 
poſed of for the publick ſervice, contrary to, or in- 
conſiſtent with, the method preſcribed by theſe in- 
ſtructions, the Governor ſhould forthwith remove or 
ſuſpend ſuch counſellor or officer ſo offending, and 
ive an immediate account of his proceedings to the 
mmiſhoners of Trade and Plantations. Theſ 
were peremptory injunctions, which plainly proved 
that the miniſtry was determined to ſupport the pre- 
rogative with a high hand ; but it muſt be owned, 
at the ſame time, that abundance of provocation had 
been given, by the inſolent oppoſition of ſome tur- 
bulent individuals, who had exerted all their influ- 
ence in diſturbing and diſtrefling the views and deſigns 
of the government. While the Britiſh colonies in 
America were, by thele diviſions, in a great mea- 
ſure diſabled from making yigorous efforts againſt 
the common enemy, the adminiſtration at home 
began to exert itſelf for their defence. Officers were 
appointed for two regiments, conſiſting of two bat- 
tahons each, to be raifed in America, and com- 
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the laſt war, and a body of troops was deſtined for 


the ſame ſervice. 

$ XXXVIII. The moſt remarkable incident that 
marked this year, on the continent of Europe, was 
the converſion of the Hereditary Prince of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, who had eſpouſed the Princeſs Mary of Eng- 
land. He now declared himſelf a Roman Catholick, 
and was ſuppoſed to have been cajoled to this pro- 
feſſion by the promifes of certain powers, who 
flattered his ambition, in order to weaken the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Germany. His father, though 
deeply affected by his ſon's apoſtacy, did not fail to 
take immediate meaſures for preventing the evil 
conſequences which might otherwiſe have flowed 
from his defection. He. forthwith aflembled the 
States of the Landgraviate, in order to take ſuch 
meaſures as might appear neceſſary to maintain the 
religion, laws, and conſtitution of the country; and 
the Prince was laid under certain reſtrictions, which 
he did not find it an eaſy taſk to ſet aſide. It was 
enacted, that when the Regency ſhould devolve to 
him by ſucceſſion, he ſhould not have it in his power 
to alter the eſtabliſhed laws, or grant any church ta 
perſons of the Roman communion, for the publick 
exerciſe of their religion; and that he ſhould be 
excluded from all ſhare in the education of his ſons, 


the eldeſt of whom ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the 


country of Hanau upon his father's acceſſion to the 
Regency of the Landgraviate. Theſe reſolutions 
were guaranteed by the Kings of Pruſſia and Den- 
mark, by the Maritime Powers, and the Evangelick 
Body of the Empire, 
yd XXXIX, The exile of the Parliament of Paris, 
far from having intimidated the other tribunals from 
performing what they apprehended to be their duty, 
lerved only to inflame the diſcontents of the people, 
and to animate all the courts of Juſtice to a full ex- 
eruon 
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proſecute thoſe pneſts, who refuſed the ſacrament to 
rſons whoſe conſciences would not allow them to 
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ſubſcribe to the bull Unigenitus, even after three 
their members were ſent to the Baſtile. 


of 


The ſame 


proſecutions were carried on, and bold remonſtrances 


publithed by the Parhaments of Aix and Rouen. 


In 


a word, the whole kingdom was filled with ſuch 


confuſion as threatenad a total ſuppreſſion of Juſt 


ice, 


in a general ſpirit of diſaffèction, and univerſal 


anarchy. The prelates, meanwhile, ſeemed 


to 


triumph in the combuſtion they had raiſed. They 
entered into aſſociations to ſupport each other: the 

intrigued at court, and haratied the King with inſo- 
lent declarations, till he grew tired of their procced- 
ings, and opened his eres to. the fatal conſequences 


of their pride and obſtinacy. He even took an 
portunity of exhorting the Archbiſhop of Pari 


OP- 
8 tO 


act more ſuitably to the character of a clergyman, 
He recalled the Parliament from - exile, and they 


returned in triumph, amidſt the acclamations of 


the people, who celebrated their arrival at Paris 


with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of | 
Conflans-ſous-Charenton. - | 
that the French party, though countenanced by 


arreſted and confined, and beſtowe 
the beſt part of his employments. Neverthel 
. : 2 


oy; 


and the Archbiſhop, notwithſtanding the King's 
expreſs declaration to the contrary, ſtill perſiſting in 
countenancing the recuſant prieſts, was baniſhed to 


$ XL. In Spain, the intereſt of Great-Britain 
was ſo warinly eſpouſed, and fo powerfully ſupported 
by Mr. Wall, wiio had been refident in England, 


the 


Queen-mother, and ſuſtained with all the influence 
of the Marquis de la Enſenada, the prime miniſter, 
was totally defeated. The King being convinced, 
that it would be for the intereſt of his ſubjects to 
live on good terms with, England, and-well apprized 
. of Enſenada's intrigues, ordered that miniſter to 


be 


dupon Mr, Wall 
els, 
the 
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the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies continued to op-C Hf AP. 


preſs the ſubjects of Great-Britain, employed in 


cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras; and re- 7754. 


preſentations on this head being made to the Court 
of Madrid, the diſpute was amicably adjuſted be- 
tween Mr. Wall and Sir Benjamin Keene, the Bri- 
tiſh Ambaflador. While the intereſt of Britain thus 
triumphed in Spain, it ſeemed to loſe ground at the 
Court of Liſbon. His Portugueſe Majeſty had 
formed vaſt projects of an active commerce, and 
even eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company: in the 
mean-time he could not help manifeſting his chagrin 
at the great quantities of gold which were yearly 
exported from his dominions, as the balance due 
from his ſubjects on Engliſh commodities. In his 
endeavours to check this traffick, which he deemed 
ſo detrimental to his ſubjects, he inflicted hardſhips 
on the Britiſh merchants ſettled at Liſbon: ſome 
were impriſoned on frivolous pretences: others de- 
prived of their property, and obliged to quit. the 
kingdom. He inſiſted upon laying an impoſition 
of two per cent. on all the Portugueſe gold that 
ſhould be exported; but the profits of the trade 
would not bear ſuch an exaction. Meanwhile, 


there being a ſcarcity of corn in Portugal, the king- 


dom was ſupplied from England; and the people 
having nothing but gold to purchaſe this neceſſary 
ſupply, the King ſaw the neceſſity of conniving at 
the exportation of his coin, and the trade reverted 
into its former channel. | 


XLI. On the fourteenth day of November the 


King of Great-Britain opened the ſeſſion of Parlia- | 


ment with an harangue, which intimated nothing of 
an approaching rupture. He ſaid, That the Gene- 
ral State of affairs in Europe had undergone ve 
little alteration ſince their laſt meeting; that he had 
lately received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from his 
brother the King of Spain of friendſhip and confi- 
dence, which he would cultivate with harmony and 


good 
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be to ſtrengthen the foundation, and ſecure the du- 


17549. Tation of a general peace; to improve the preſent 


advantages of it for promocing the trade of his good 
ſubjects, and protecting thoſe poſſeſſions which con- 
ſtituted one great ſource of their wealth and com. 
merce. Finally, he exhorted them to complete 
their plan for appropriating the forfeited eſtates in 
the Highlands to the ſervice of the publick. He 
probably avoided mentioning the encroachments of 
France, that he might ſupply no handle for debates 
on the addreſs which was carried in both Houſes 


almoſt without oppoſition. The government ſeemed 


determined to humble the inſolence of the French 
councils; and this diſpoſition was ſo agreeable to 
the people in general, that they grudged no expence, 
and heartily concurred with the demands of the 
miniſtry. 

XLII. The Commons granted for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year four millions ſeventy- three thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty- nine pounds; one million 
of that ſum expreſsly given for enabling his Majeſty 
to augment his forces by land and fea. Thirty-two 
thouſand pounds were allotted as a ſubſidy to the 
King of Poland, and twenty thouſand to the Elector 
of Bavaria, Theſe gratifications met with little or 
no oppoſition in the committee of ſupply ; becauſe 
it was taken for granted, that, in caſe of a rupture, 


France would endeavour to avail herſelf of her ſupe- 


riority by land, by invading his Britannick Majeſty's 
German dominions; and therefore it might be ne- 


ceſſary to ſecure the aſſiſtance of ſuch allies on the 


continent. That they prognoſticated aright, with 
reſpect to the deſigns of that ambitious power, will 
ſoon appear in the courſe of this hiſtory; which wall 
alſo demonſtrate how little dependence 1s to be placed 
upon the profeſſed attachment of ſubfidiary Princes. 
The ſupplies were raiſed by the ſtanding branches of 


the revenue, the land- tax and malt- tax, and a 1 
or 
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for one million; one hundred thouſand pounds ofc HAP. 


it to be deducted for the ſervice of the publick, and 
the remaining nine hundred thouſand to be charged 
on the produce of the ſinking- fund, at the rate of 
three per cent. per annum, to commence from the 
fifth day of January, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-ſix. The civil tranſactions of this 
ſeſſion were confined to a few objects. Divers new 
regulations were made for encouraging and improv- 
ing the whale and white herring fiſhery, as well as 
for finiſhing and putting in a proper ſtate of defence 
a new fort, lately built at Anamaboe on the coaſt of 
Africa. 

XLII. Mr. Pitt, the Paymaſter-General of the 
forces, brought in a bill, which will ever remain a 
ſtanding monument of his humanity. The poor 
diſabled veterans, who enjoyed the penſion of Chel- 
ſea hoſpital, were ſo iniquitouſly oppreſſed by a ſet 
of miſcreants, who ſupplicd them with money per 
advance, at the moſt exorbitant rates of uſury, that 
many of them, with their families, were in danger 
of ſtarving; and the intention of government in 
granting ſuch a comfortable ſubſiſtence was in a 
great meaſure defeated. Mr. Pitt, perceiving that 
this evil originally flowed from the delay of the firſt 
payment, which the penſioner could not touch till 
the expiration of a whole year after he had been put 


upon the lift, removed this neceſſity of borrowing, 


by providing in the bill, that half a year's penfion 
ſhould be advanced half a year before it is due; and 
the practice of uſury was effectually prevented by a 
clauſe, enacting, that all contracts ſhould be void 
by which any penſion might be mortgaged. This 
humane regulation was unanimouſly approved, and 
having paſſed through both. Houſes with uncommon. 

expedition, received the Royal aſſent. 
$ XLIV. Notwithſtanding the unanimity mani- 
feſted by the Commons, in every thing relating to 
the meaſures for acting vigorouſly againſt the com- 
5 mon 
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diſturbed and divided by a conteſted election of 
members for Oxfordſhire. In the courſe of thi; 
difpute, the ſtrength and influence of what they 
called the old and new intereſt, or, to ſpeak more 
intelligihly, of the Tories and Whigs in that country, 
were fully diſplayed. The candidates ſuſtained on 
the ſhoulders of the old intereſt, were Lord Vil. 
count Wenman and Sir James Daſhwood : their 
competitors, whom the new intereſt ſupported, and 
of conſequence the miniſtry countenanced, were 
Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner. Never was 
any contention of this kind maintained with more 
{ſpirit and animoſity, or carried on at a greater ex- 
pence. One would have imagined that each {ide 
conſidered it as a diſpute which muſt have de- 
termined, whether the nation, ſhould enjoy its ancient 
liberty, or tamely ſubmit to the fetters of corrup- 
tion. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergymen and 
ladies, employed all their talents and induſtry in 
canvaſſing for either fide, throughout every town- 
ſhip and village in the county. Scandal emptied her 
whole quiver of inſinuation, calumny, and lampoon; 
corruption was not remiſs in promiſes and preſents: 
houſes of entertainment were opened ; and nothing 
was for ſome time to be ſeen but ſcenes of tumult, 
riot, and intoxication. The revenue of many an 
independent Prince on the continent would not have 
been ſufficient to afford ſuch ſums of money as 
were expended in the courſe of this diſpute. At 
length they proceeded to election, and the ſheriff 
made a double return of all the four canditates, ſo 
that not one of them could fit, and the county re- 
mained without a repreſentative until this ambiguous 
affair could be decided in the Houſe of Commons. 
About the middle of November petitions being pre- 
ſented by the four candidates, as well as by the 
gentlemen, - clergy, and other freeholders of the 
county, complaining of an undue e 2 
Ouble 
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heard at the bar of the Houſe on the third day of 


December. The counſel for Lord Wenman and 


Sir James Daſhwood alledged, that they had the 
majority of votes upon the poll, and this circum- 
fiance was admitted by the counſel on the other 
ſide; then they proceeded to prove by evidence, 
that, after cloſing the poll, the ſheriff declared the 
majority of votes to be in favour of theſe two can- 
didates, and adjourned the court from the twenty- 
third day of April to the eighth of May; ſo that the 
ſcrutiny demanded, and granted on the behalf of 
Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner could not be 
diſcuſſed before the laſt day of the month, when 
the writ was returnable; that the ſcrutiny did not 
begin till the ninth day of May, when the time was 
protracted by diſputes about the manner in which it 
thould be carried on; that Lord Parker and Sir 
Edward Turner were allowed to object, through the 
whole poll, to the votes on the other ſide, on pre- 
tence that their competitors ſhould be permitted to 
anſwer theſe objections, and, in their turn, object 
through the whole poll to the voters for Lord Par- 
ker and Sir Edward Turner, who thould, in the laft 
place, have leave to anſwer: that Lord Wenman 
and Sir James Daſhwood had diſapproved of this 
method, becauſe they apprehended it might induce 
their competitors to make ſuch a number of frivo- 
lous objections, that they thould not have time to 
anſwer one half of them, much leſs to make objec- 
tons of their own before the writ ſhould be re- 
turned: that they forefaw ſuch a number of frivo- 
lous objections were made, as engroſſed the attention 
of the court till the twenty-ſeventh day of May; 16 
that they could not begin to anſwer any of theſe 
objections till the twenty-eighth ; and on the thirti- 
eth the ſheriff, having cloſed the ſcrutiny, made the 
double return. The proof being exhibited, the 
counſel inſiſted, that, as they had eſtabliſhed a ma- 


4% 
double return, the matter of theſe petitions wasC HA 
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jority neither was nor could be overthrown by ſuch 


37544 an unfiniſhed ſcrutiny, it was incumbent on the 


other ſide to proceed upon the merits of the election, 
by endeavouring to overthrow that majority of 
which their clients were in poſſeſſion. A queſtion 
in the Houſe being carried to the ſame purpoſe, 
Lord Wenman and Sir James Daſhwood objected 
to five hundred and thirty voters on the other ſide, 
whom they propoſed to diſqualify. Their counſel 
examined ſeveral witneſſes, to prove the partiality 
of the ſheriff in favour of Lord Parker and Sir Ed- 
ward Turner, and to detect theſe candidates in the 
practice of bribery ; for which purpoſe they produ- 
ced a letter in their own hand-writing. They after. 
wards proceeded to diſqualify particular voters, and 
ſummed up their evidence on the twenty-firſt day of 


Ab. 1755. January. Then the counſel for the other ſide began 


to refute the charge of partiality and corruption ; 
and to anſwer the objections that had been made to 
particular voters. They produced evidence to 
prove, that cuſtomary freeholds, or cuſtomary hold- 
ings, had voted at elections in the counties of 
Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glouceſter, Wells, and 
Hereford ; and that the cuſtomary tenants of the 
manor of Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, had been re- 
puted capable of voting, and even voted at elec- 
tions for that county. In a word, they continued to 
examine evidences, argue and refute, prove and diſ- 
prove, until the twenty-third day of April, when, 
after ſome warm debates and diviſions in the Houſe, 
Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner were declared 
duly elected; and the clerk of the crown was ordered 
to amend the return, by eraſing the names of Lord 
Wenman and Sir James Daſhwood. Many, who 


preſumed to think for themſelves, without recollect- 


ing the power and influence of the adminiſtration, 


were aſtoniſhed at the iſſue of this diſpute; which, 
however, might have eaſily been foreſeen; inaſmuch, 
as, 
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as, during the courſe of the proceedings moſt, ifc HAP. 


not all, of the many queſtions debated in the Houſe 
were determined by a great majority in favour of the 
new intereſt, A great number of copy-holders had 
been admitted to vote at this election, and the 
ſheriff incurred no cenſure for allowing them to take 
the oath appointed by law to be taken by free- 
holders: nevertheleſs, the, Commons carefully 
avoided determining the queſtion, Whether copy- 
holders poſſeſſed of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, 
clear of all deductions, have not a right to vote for 
knights to repreſent the ſhire within which their 
copy-hold eſtates are fituated ? This point being 
left doubtful by the legiſlature, puts it often in the 


=_ of the ſheriff to return which of the candidates 
e 


pleaſes to ſupport; for if the majority of the 
voting copy-holders adheres to the intereſt of his 
fayourites, he will admit their votes both on the 
poll and the ſcrutiny; whereas, ſhould they be other- 
wiſe diſpoſed, he will reject them as unqualified. 
What effect this practice may have upon the inde- 
pendency of Parliament every perſon muſt perceive 


who reflects, that in almoſt all the counties of Eng- 


land the High Sheriffs are annually appointed by the 
miniſter for the time being. | 


XIV. The attention of the legiſlature was 
chiefly turned upon the conduct of France, which 


preſerved no medium, but ſeemed intent upon ſtri- 


king ſome important blow, that might ſerve as a 


declaration of war, At Breſt, and other ports in 
that kingdom, the French were employed in equip- 
ping a powerful armament, and made no ſcruple to 
own it was intended for North-America. Towards 
the latter end of March Sir Thomas Robinſon, Se- 
cretary of State, brought a meſſage from the King 
to the Parliament, intimating, that his Majeſty 
having at the beginning of the ſeſſion declared his 
principal object was to preſerve the publick tranquil- 
lty, and at the fame time to protect thoſe agg 
: Wnie 
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and wealth of his kingdoms, he now found it neceſ- 
ſary to acquaint the. Houſe of Commons, that the 
preſent ſituation of affairs made it requiſite to aug. 


ment his forces by ſea and land, and to take ſuch 


other meaſures as might beſt tend to preſerve the 
general peace of Europe, and to ſecure the juſl 
rights and poſſeſſions of his crown in America, as 
well as to repel any attempts whatſoever that might 
be made to ſupport or countenance any deſigus which 
ſhould be formed againſt his Majeſty and his king- 
doms ; and his Majeſty doubted not but his faithful 
Commons, on whoſe affection and zeal he entirely 
rehed, would enable him to make ſuch augmenta- 
tions, and to take ſuch meaſures for ſupporting the 
honour of his crown, and the true intereſt of his 
people, and for the ſecurity of his dominions in the 
preſent critical conjuncture, as the exigency of 
affairs might require; in doing which his Majeſty 
would have as much regard to the eaſe of his good 
ſubjects as ſhould be conſiſtent with their ſafety and 
welfare. In anſwer to this meflage a very warm and 
affectionate addreſs was preſented to his Majeſty; 
and it was on this occafion that the million was 
granted for augmenting Ius forces by ſea and land.“ 
The Court of Verſailles, notwithſtanding the afli- 
duity and diſpatch which they were exerting in 
equipping armaments, and embarking troops, for 
the ſupport of their ambitious ſchemes in America, 


® The-miniftry having reſolved to ſend a body of forces to Ame- 
rica, to act in conjunction with the provincial troops raiſed on that 
continent, it became neceſſary that the mutiny a& ſhould be rendered 
more clear and extenſive. When this bill, therefore, fell under con- 
ſideration, it was improved with a new clauſe, providing,“ That all 
« officers and ſoldiers of any troops being muſtered and in pay, which 
« are or ſhail be raiſed in any of the Britiſh provinces in America, oy 
« authority of the reſpective governors or governments thereof, ſhall, 
« at all times, and in all places, when they happen to join or act - 
% conjunction with his Majeſty's Biitiſh forces, be liable to martia 
« law and difcipline, in like manner, to all intents and purpoſes, as 
© the Britiſh forces are; and ſhall be ſubjeR to the ſame trial, penal- 


« ties, and puniſhment,” ſtill 
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{ill continued to amuſe the Britiſh miniſtry with c H AP. 


eneral declarations, that no hoſtility was intended, 
nor the leaſt infringement of the treaty. 

d$ XLVI. The Earl of Albemarle, the Enghſh 
Ambaſſador at Paris, having lately died in that city, 
theſe aſſurances were communicated to the Court of 
London by the Marquis de Mirepoix, who reſided 
in England with the fame character, which he had 
ſupported ſince his firſt arrival with equal honour and 
politeneſs. On this occaſion he himſelf was ſo far 
impoſed upon by the inſtructions he had received, 
that he believed the profeſſions of his court were 
fincere, and ſeriouſly endeavoured to prevent a rup- 
ture between the two nations. At length, however, 
their preparations were ſo notorious that he began to 
ſuſpect the conſequence ; and the Engliſh miniſtry 
produced ſuch proofs of their infincerity and double 
dealing, that he ſeemed to be ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment and chagrin. He repaired to France, and 
upbraided the miniſtry of Verſailles for having made- 
him the tool of their diſſimulation. They referred 
him to the King, who ordered him to return to 
London, with freſh aſſurances of his pacifick inten- 
tions: but his practice agreed ſo ill with his profeſ- 
fions, that the Ambaſſador had ſcarce obtained an 
audience to communicate them, when undoubted 
intelligence arrived, that a powerful armament was 
ready to fail from Breſt and Rochefort. The go- 
vernment of Great-Britain, rouſed by this infor- 
mation, immediately took the moſt expeditious me- 
thods for equipping a ſquadron; and towards the 
latter end of April, Admiral Boſcawen failed with 
eleven ſhips of the line and one frigate, having on 
board a conſiderable number of land-forces, to 
attend the motions of the enemy : but more certain 
and particular intelligence arriving ſoon after, touch- 
ng the ſtrength of the French fleet, which conſiſted 
ot twenty-five ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
tranſports, with a great quantity of warlike ſtores, 
VOL. III. Fe and 
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and four thouſand regular troops, commanded by 


the Baron Dieſkau, Admiral Holbourne was de- 


tached with fix ſhips of the line, and one frigate, to 
reinforce Mr. Boſcawen; and a great number of 
capital ſhips were put in commiſſion. In the begin- 


ning of May the French fleet, commanded by Mr, 


Macnamara, an officer of Iriſh extraction, ſailed 
from Breſt, directing his courſe to North-America; 
but, after having proceeded beyond the chops of the 
Engliſh channel, he returned with nine of the ca- 
pital ſhips, while the reſt of the armament contined 
their courle, under the direction of M. Bois de la 
Mothe. 

- & XLVII. On the twenty-fifth day of April the 
King went to the Houſe of Lords, where, after 
gi ing the Royal aſſent to the bills then depending; 
for granting a certain ſum out of the ſinking- fund, 
for the relief of inſolvent debtors, for the better 
regulation of marine forces on ſhore, for the 
better raiſing of marines and fcamen, and to ſeveral 
other publick and private bills : his Majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion of Parliament by a ſpeech, in 
which he acquainted the two Houſes, That the zeal 
they had ſhown for ſupporting the honour, rights, 
and poſſeſſions of his crown, had afforded him the 
greateſt ſatisfaction : That his deſire to preſerve the 
publick tranquillity had been fincere and uniform: 
That he had religiouſly adhered to the ſtipulations 
of the treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapelle, and made it his 
care not to injure or offend any power whatſoever; 
but that he never could entertain a thought of 
purchaſing the name of peace at the expence ot 
iuffering encroachments upon, or of yielding up, 
what juſtly belonged to Great-Britain, either by 
ancient poſſeſſion or by ſolemn treaties : That the 
vigour and firmneſs of his Parliament, on this im- 


portant occaſion, had enabled him to be prepared 
for ſuch contingencies' as might happen: That, if 


reaſonable and honourable terms of 1 — 
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could be agreed upon, he would be ſatisfied, and, c H a P. : 
at all events, rely on the juſtice of his cauſe, the III. IF 
eftectual ſupport of his people, and the protection of 9 44 
Divine Providence. The Parliament was then pro- '# 
rogued to the twenty-ſeventh of May. T 
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$I. WW HILST all Europe was in ſuſpenſe aboutC l A r. + 14h 


the fate of the Engliſh and French ſqua- 


drons, preparations for a vigorous ſea war were 1363. 


going forward in England with an unparalleled ſpirit 
and ſucceſs. Still the French Court flattered itſelf 
that Great-Britain, out of tenderneſs to his Majeſty's 
German dominions, would abſtain from hoſtilities, 
Mirepoix continued to have frequent conferences 
with the Britiſh miniſtry, who made no ſecret that 
their Admirals, particularly Boſcawen, had orders 
to attack the French ſhips wherever they ſhould 
meet them; on the other hand, Monſ. de Mirepoix 
declared, That his maſter would conſider the firſt 
gun fired at ſea in an hoſtile manner as a declaration 
of war. This menace, far from intumidating the 
Engliſh, animated them to redouble their prepara- 
tions for war. The preſs for ſeamen was carried on 
with extraordinary vigour in all parts of this king- 
dom, as well as in Ireland; and great premiums 
were given not only by the government, but alſo, 
over and above his Majeſty's bounty, by almoſt all 


the conſiderable cities and towns in England, to 


ſuch as ſhould inliſt voluntarily for ſailors or ſoldiers, 
Other branches of the publick ſervice went on with 
equal alacrity: and ſuch was the eagerneſs of the 


people 
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people to lend their money to the government, that 
inſtead of one million, which was to be raiſed by 


1755. Way of lottery, three millions eight hundred and 


> 


eighty thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed immedi- 
ately. 

II. The ſituation of affairs requiring his Ma- 
jeſty to go to Germany this ſummer, great appre- 
hentions aroſe in the minds of many, leſt the French 
ſhould either intercept him in his journey, or pre- 
vent his return. Earl Paulet had made a wotion in 
the Houſe of Lords, humbly to repreſent to his 
Majeſty, „That it was an article in the original 
act of ſettlement by which the ſucceſſion of theſe 
kingdoms devolved to his electoral houſe, that the 
King ſhould not go to his foreign dominions without 
the conſent of Parliament; and that this was a 
principal article in the compact between the crown 
and the people: That though this article was re- 
pealed in the late reign, yet, till of late, it had 
always been the cuſtom for his Majeſty to acquaint 
the Parliament with his intended departure to his 
German dominions, both in regard to the true ſenſe 
and ſpirit of the act that placed him on the throne, 
as well as for the paternal kindneſs of his Royal heart, 


and the condeſcenſion he had been ſo good to thow 


to his Parliament on all occaſions; but that his Ma- 
jeſty's declaration of his deſign to viſit his electoral 
eſtates had always come on the laſt day of a ſeſſion, 
when it was too late for the great conſtitutional coun- 
cil of the crown to offer ſuch advice as might other- 
wiſe have been expedient and neceſſary: That his 
Majeſty's leaving his kingdoms in a conjuncture ſo 
pregnant with diſtreſs, ſo denunciative of danger, 
would not only give the greateſt advantage to ſuch 
as might be diſpoſed to ſtir up diſaffection and diſ- 
content, and to the conſtitutional and national ene- 
mies of England; but would alſo fill his loyal ſub- 
jects with the moſt affecting concern, and moſt 
gloomy fears, as well for their own ſafety, as for that 
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of their Sovereign, whoſe in valuable life, at all times c HAP. 


of the utmoſt conſequence to the people, was then 
infinitely ſo, by reaſon of his great experience, the 
affection of every one to his royal perfon, and the 
minority of the heir apparent.” Such was the pur- 


ort of this motion; but it was not ſeconded by any 
of the other lords. . RY 
III. The general uneaſineſs, on account of his 
Myeity's departure, was greatly increaſed by an 
apprehenfion that there would, during his abſence, 
be no good agreement amongſt the Regency, which 
conſiſted of the following perſons; his Royal High- 
neſs William Duke of Cumberland; Thomas Lord 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Philip Earl of Hard- 
wick, Lord High Chancellor; John Earl of 
Granville, Preſident of the Council; Charles Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord Privy-Seal; John Duke of 
Rutland, Steward of the Houſhold; Charles Duke 
of Grafton, Lord-Chamberlain; Archibald Duke 
of Argyle; the Duke of Newcaſtle, Firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury; the Duke of Dorſet, 
Maſter of the Horſe; the Earl of Holderneſſe, one 
of the Secretaries of State; the Earl of Rochford, 
Groom of the Stole; the Marquis of Harrington, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: Lord Anſon, Firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Admiralty; Sir Thomas Ro- 
binlon, Secretary of State; and Henry Fox, Eſq. 
Secretary at War. His Myeſty ſet out from St. 
James's on the twenty-eighth of April early in the 
morning, embarked at Harwich in the afternoon, 
landed the next day at Helvoetſluys, and arrived at 
Hanover on the ſecond of May. | 
IV. Admiral Boſcawen with eleven ſhips of 
the line and a frigate, having t ken on board two 


regiments at Plymouth, failed from thence on the 


twenty-ſeventh of April for the banks of Newfound- 
land, and in a few days after his arrival there, the 
French fleet from - Breſt came to the ſame ſtation, 

under the command of E. Bois de la Mothe. But 
| the 
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cially at. that time of the year, kept the two arma. 
ments from ſecing each other; and part of the 
French ſquadron eſcaped up the river St. Lawrence, 
whilſt another part of them went round, and got 
into the ſame river through the ſtraits of Belleiſle, 
by a way which was never known to be attempted 
before by ſhips of the line. However, whilſt the 
Engliſh fleet lay off Cape Race, which is the ſouth. 
ernmoſt point of Newfoundland, and was thought to 
be the moſt proper ſituation for intercepting the 
enemy, two French ſhips, the Alcide, of ſixty-four 

uns, and four hundred and eighty men, and the 
= pierced for fifty-four guns,. but mounting only 
twenty-two, having eight companies of land-forces 
on board, being ſeparated from the reſt of their fleet 
in the fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, Captain Howe, 
and the Defiance, Captain Andrews, two fixty gun 
ſhips of the Englith ſquadron ; and after a ſmart 
engagement, which laſted ſome hours, and in which 
Captain ( afterwards Lord ) Howe behaved with the 

reateſt ſkill and intrepidity, were both taken, with 
SY conſiderable officers and engineers, and about 


eight thouſand pounds in money. Though the cap- 
ture of theſe ſhips, from which the commencement | 


of the war may in fact be dated, fell gredtly ſhort of 
what was hoped for from this expedition ; yet, 
when the news of it reached England, it was of 
infinite ſervice to the publick credit of every kind, 
and animated the whole nation, who now ſaw plain- 
ly that the government was determined to keep no 
further — 2 with the French, but juſtly to repel 
force by force, and put a ſtop to their ſending more 
men and arms to invade the property of the Engliſh 
in America, as they had hitherto done with impu- 
nity. The French, who, for ſome time, did not 
even attempt to make repriſals on our ſhipping, 


would gladly have choſen to avoid a war at that 


time, and to have continued extending their en- 
| croachments 
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croachments on our ſettlements, till they had exe-cy ay. 
cuted their grand plan of ſecuring a communication lv. | 
from the Miſſiſſippi to Canada, by a line of forts, "> 144 
many of which they had already erected. 85 1 
V. Upon the arrival of the news of this action i 

at Paris, the French Ambaſſador, M. de Mirepoix 
was recalled from London, and M. de Buſſy from | 
Hanover, where he had juſt arrived, to attend the . 
King of England in a publick character. They 
complained loudly of Boſcawen's attacking the ſhips, Þ 
as a breach of national faith ; but it was juſtly retorted met 
on the part of England, that their encroachments | 
in America had rendered repriſals both juſtiffable 1 
and neceſſary. The reſolution of making them was 91 
the effect of mature deliberation in the Engliſh 1 
council. The vaſt increaſe of the French marine of (7 
late years, which in all probability would ſoon be 949 
employed againſt Great-Britain, occaſioned an order 1 
for making repriſals general in Europe as well as in \ 
America; and that all French ſhips, whether out- 
ward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped, and 
brougat into Britiſh ports. To give the greater 
weight to theſe orders, it was reſolved to ſend out 
thoſe Admirals who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves $4 
moſt towards the end of the laſt war. Accordingly i jp 
on the twenty-firſt of July, Sir Edward Hawke 
ſailed on a cruiſe to the weſtward, with eighteen 
ſhips of the line, a frigate, and a ſloop; but, not Ns 
meeting with the French fleet, theſe ſhips returned wm 
to England about the latter end of September and Wie 
the beginning of October ; on the fourteenth of which f 45 : ' 
laſt month another fleet conſiſting of twenty-twa "4.5140 
ſhips of the line, two frigates and two ſloops, failed | 
again on a cruiſe to the weſtward under Admural 
Buyng, in hopes of intercepting the French ſquadron 

under Duguay, and likewiſe that commanded by La 

Mothe, in caſe of its return from America.. -But . 

this fleet likewiſe returned to Spithead on the twenty- 

ſec ond of November, without having been able to 
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the Admiral had acted judiciouſly in the choice of 
his ſtations. 

$ VI. While theſe meaſures were purſued, for 
the general ſecurity of the Britiſh coaſts and trade 
in Europe, ſeveral new ſhips of war were begun, and 
finiſhed with the utmoſt expedition, in his Majeſty's 
docks : twelve frigates and floops, contracted for 
in private yards were compleated by the month of 
Auguit; and twenty-four thips and twelve colliers 
were then taken into the ſervice of the government, 
to be fitted out as veſſels of war, ro carry twenty 
guns and one hundred and twenty men each. In 


the mean time the French trade was ſo annoyed by 


the Engliſh cruiſers, that before the end of this year 
three hundred of their merchant ſhips, many of 
which, from St. Domingo and Martinico, were 
extremely rich, and eight thouſand of their ſailors, 
were brought into Engliſh ports. By theſe captures 
the Britiſh miniſtry anſwered many purpoſes : they 
deprived the French of a great body of ſeamen, 
and with-held from them a very large property, the 
want of which greatly diſirefled their people, and 
ruined many of their traders. Their outward-bound 
merchant ſhips were inſured at the rate of thirty per 
cent. whilſt the Engliſh paid no more than the com- 
mon inſurance. This intolerable burthen was felt 
by all degrees of people among them: their mini- 
ſtry was publickly reviled, even by their Parlia- 
ments: and the French name, from being the ter- 
ror, began to be the contempt of Europe. Their 
uneaſineſs was alſo not a little heightend by new 
broils between their King and the Parliament of 
Paris, occaſioned by the obſtinacy of the clergy of 
that kingdom, who ſeemed determined to ſupport 
the church, in all events, againſt the ſecular tri- 
bunals, and as much as poſſible, to enforce the ob- 


ſervance of the bull Unigenitus, which had = 
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However, the Parliament continuing firm, and the 
French King approving of its conduct, the eccle- 
fiaſticks thought proper to ſubmit for the preſent ; 
and in their general aſtembly this year, granted him 
a free gift of ſixteen millions, of livres, which he 
demanded of thema greater ſum than they had 
ever given before, even in time of war. 
$ VII. In the beginning of this year the aſſemb] 

of Mattachuflett's Bay in New-England paſſed an 
act, prohibiting all correſpondence with the French 
at Louiſbourg; and early in the ſpring they raiſed 
a body of troops, which was tranſported to Nova- 
Scotia, to aſſiſt Lieutenant-Governor Laurence in 
driving the French from the encroachments they 
had made upon that province. Accordingly, to- 
wards the end of May, the Governor ſent a large 
detachment of troops, under the command of Lieu- 
teran:-Colonel Monckton, upon tins ſervice ; and 
three frigates and a floop were diſpatched up the 
bay of Fundy, under the command of Captain Rous, 
to give their atliſtance by fea. The troops, upon 
their arrival at the river Maſſaguaſh, found the paſ- 
ſage ſtopped by a large number of regular forces, 
rebel neutrals, or Acadians, and Indians, four hun- 
dred and fifty of whom occupied a block-houſe, 
with cannon mounted on their fide of the river; and 
the.reſt were poſted within a ſtrong breaſt-work of 
timber, thrown up by way of outwork to the block- 
houſe. The Engliſh provincials attacked this place 
with ſuch ſpirit, that the enemy were obliged to fly, 
and leave them in poſſeſſion of the breaſt-work : then 
the garriſon in the block-houſe deſerted 1t, and left 
the paſſage of the river free. From thence Colonel 
Monckton advanced to the French fort of Beau- 
ſeſour, which he invelted, as far at leaſt as the ſmall 
number of his troops would permit, on the twelfth 
of June; and after four days' bombardment obliged 
it to ſurrender, though the French had twenty-ſix 
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tion, and the Engliſh had not yet placed a ſingle 


cannon upon their batteries. The garriſon was ſent 
to Lowſbourg, on condition of not bearing arms 
in America for the ſpace, of ſix months; and the 


Acadians, who had joined the French, were par- 


doned, in conſideration of their having been forced 
into that ſervice. Colonel Monckton, after put- 
ting a garnſon into this place, and changing its 
name to. that of Cumberland, the next day attacked 
and reduced the other French fort upon the river 
Gaſpereau which runs into Bay Verte; where he 
likewiſe found a large quantity of proviſions and 
ſtores of all kinds, that being the chief magazine 
for ſupplyiug the French Indians and Acadians with 
arms, ammunition, and other neceſſaries. He then 
diſarmed theſe laſt, to the number of ſifteen thou- 
ſand; and in the mean time, Captain Rous with 
his ſhips ſailed to the mouth of the river St. John, 
to attack the new fort the French had erected there ; 
but they ſaved him that trouble, by abandoning it 
upon his appearance, after having burſt their can- 
non, blown up their magazine, and deſtroyed, as 
far as they had time, all the works they had lately 
raiſed. The Engliſh had but twenty men killed, 
and about the fame number wounded, in the whole 
of this expedition, the ſucceſs of which ſecured the 
tranquillity of Nova-Scotia. 

$ VII. While the New-Englanders were thus 


employed in reducing the French in Nova-Scotia, 


preparations were made in Virginia for attacking 
them upon the Ohio. A fort was built, which was 
likewiſe called Fort- Cumberland, and a camp formed 
at Wills's-Creek. On the fourteenth of January of 
this year, Major-General Braddock, with Colone! 
Dunbar's and Colonel Halket's regiments of foot, 


failed from Cork, in Ireland, for Virginia, where 


they all landed ſafe before the end of February. This 


General might conſequently have entered upon _ 
early 
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delayed by the Virgiman contractors for the army, 


who, when he was ready to march, had neither 


provided a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for his 
troops, nor a competent number of carriages for his 
army. This accident was foreſcen by almoſt every 
perſon who knew any thing of our plantations upon 
the continent of America : for the people of Virgi- 
nia, who think of no produce but their tobacco, and 
do not raiſe corn enough even for their own ſubſiſt- 
ence, being, by the nature of their country, well 
provided with the conveniency of water cbnveyance, 
have but few wheel carriages, or beaſts of burthen ; 
whereas Pennſylvania, which abounds in corn, and 
moſt other ſorts of proviſions, has but little water- 
carriage, eſpecially 1n its weſtern ſettlements, where 
its inhabitants have great numbers of carts, waggons, 
and horſes. Mr. Braddock ſhould, therefore, cer- 
tainly, in point of prudence, have landed in Penn- 
ſylvania: the contract for ſupplying his troops ſhould 
have been made with ſome of the chief planters there, 
who could eaſily have performed their engagements : 
and if his camp had been formed near Frank's-town 
or ſomewhere upon the ſouth-weſt borders of that 
province, he would not have had eighty miles to 
march from thence to Fort du Queſne, inftead of 
an hundred and thirty miles that he had to advance 
from Wills's Creek, where he did encamp, through 
roads neither better nor more practicable than the 
other would have been. Thus error, in the very be- 
ginning of the expedition, whether owing to an in- 
judicious preference fondly given to the Virginians 
in the lucrative job of ſupplying theſe troops, or to 
any other cauſe, delayed the march of the a 

for ſome weeks, during which it was in the utmo 
diſtreſs for neceſſaries of all kinds; and would 
probably have defeated the expedition entirely for 
that ſummer, had not the contractors found means 
to procure ſome aſſiſtance from the back ſettlements 
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arrive, they conſiſted of only fifteen waggons, and 
an hundred draft horſes, inſtead of an hundred and 
fifty waggons and three hundred horſes, which the 
Virginian contractors had engaged to furniſh, and 
the proviſions were ſo bad that they could not be 
uſed. However, ſome gentlemen in Pennſylvania, 
being applicd to in this exigency, amply made up 
for thele deficiencies, and the troops were by this 
means ſupplied with every thing they wanted. An- 


other, and ſtill more fatal error was committed in 


the choice of the Commander for this expedition. 
Major-General Braddock, who was appointed to it, 
was undoubtedly a man of courage, and expert in 
all the punctilios of a review, having been brought 
up in the Engliſh guards; but he was naturally very 
haughty, poſitive, and difficult of acceſs; qualities ill 
ſuited to the temper of the people amongſt whom 
he was to command. His extreme ſeverity in mat- 
ters of diſcipline had rendered him unpopular among 


the ſoldiers; and the ſtrict military education in 


which he had been trained from his youth, and which 
he prided himſelf on ſcrupulouſly following, made 
him hold the American militia in great contempt, 
becauſe they could not go through their exerciſe 
with the ſame dexterity and regularity as a regiment 
of guards in Hyde-Park, little knowing, or indeed 
being able to form any idea of the difference between 
the European manner of fighting, and an American 
expedition through woods, deſerts, and moraſſes. 
Before he left England, he received, in the hand- 
writing of Colonel Napier, a ſet of inſtructions from 
the Duke of Cumberland. By theſe, the attempt 
upon Niagara was, in a great meaſure, referred to 
him, and the reduction of Crown-Point was to be 
left chiefly to the provincial forces. But above all, 
his Royal Highneſs, both verbally and in this writ- 
ing, frequently cautioned him carefully to beware 


of an ambuſh or ſurprize. Inſtead of regarding this 
| ſalutary 
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ſalutary caution, his conceit of his own abilities 


made him diſdain to aſk the opinion of any under 


his command; and the Indians, who would have 
been his ſafeſt guards againſt this danger in particu- 


Jar, were ſo diſguſted by the haughtineſs of his beha- 


viour, that moſt of them forſook his banners. Un- 
der theſe diſadvantages he began his march from 
Fort-Cumberland on the tenth of June, at the head 
of about two thouſand two hundred men, for the 
Meadows, where Colonel Waſhington was defeated 
the year before. Upon his arrival there, he was in- 
formed that the French at Fort du Queſne, which 
had lately been built on the ſame river, near its con- 
fluence with the Monangahela, expected a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred regular troops: therefore, that 
he might march with a greater diſpatch, he left Co- 
lonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to bring up 
the proviſion, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as faſt as 
the nature of the ſervice would permit; and with 
the other twelve hundred, together with ten pieces 
of cannon, and the neceſſary ammunition, and pro- 
riſions, he marched on with ſo much expedition, 
that he ſeldom took any time to reconnoitre the 
woods or thickets he was to paſs through; as if the 
nearer he approached the enemy, the farther he was 

removed from danger. | 
I IX. On the eighth of July, he encamped within 
ten miles of Fort du Queſne. Though Colonel 
Dunbar was then near forty miles behind him, and 
his officers, particularly Sir Peter Halket, earneſtly 
entreated him to proceed with caution, and to em- 
ploy the friendly Indians who were with him, by way 
of advanced guard, in caſe of ambuſcades ; yet he 
reſumed his march the next day, without ſo much as 
endeavouring to obtain any intelligence of the ſitu- 
tion or diſpoſition of the enemy, or even ſending 
out any ſcouts to viſit the woods and thickets on 
both ſides of him, as well as in front. With this 
careleſſneſs he was advancing, when, about noon, he 
5 was 
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all along his left flank, from an enemy ſo artfully 
concealed behind the trees and buſhes, that not a 
man of them could be ſeen. The vanguard imme- 
diately fell back upon the main body, and in an in- 
ſtant the panick and confuſton became general; ſo 
that moſt of the troops fled with great precipitation, 
notwithſtanding all that their officers, ſome of whom 


behaved very gallantly, could do to ſtop their career, 
As to Braddock himſelf, inſtead of ſcouring the 


thickets and buſhes from whence the fire came, with 

pe ſhot from the ten pieces of cannon he had with 
him, or ordering flanking parties of his Indians to 
advance againſt the enemy, he obſtinately remained 
upon the ſpot where he was, and gave orders for the 
few brave officers and men who ſtaid with him, to 
form regularly and advance. Meanwhile his men 
fell thick about him, and almoſt all his officers were 
fingled out, one after another, and killed or wound- 
ed; for the Indians, _ always take aim when they 
fire, and aim chiefly at the officers, diſtinguiſhed them 
by their dreſs. At laſt, the General, whoſe obfiinacy 
ſeemed to increaſe with the danger, after having had 
ſome horſes ſhot under him, received a muſket ſhot 
through the right arm and lungs, of which he died 
in a few hours; having been carried off the field by 
the bravery of Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, and another 
of his officers. When he dropped, the confuſion of 
the few that remained'turned it into a downright and 
very diforderly fligh* acroſs a river which they had 
juſt paſſed, though no enemy appeared, or attempted 
to attack them. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage of the army were left to the enemy, and, 
among the reſt, the General's cabinet, with all his 
letters and inſtructions; which the French Court af- 
terwards made great uſe of in their printed memo- 


rials or manifeſtoes. The loſs of the Engliſh in this 


unhappy affair amounted to ſeven hundred men. 


Their officers, in particular, ſuffered much jk 
| | - 
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Sir Peter Halket fell by the very firſt fire, at the 
head of his regiment ; and the General's Secretary, 
ſon to Governor Shirley, was killed ſoon after. Nei- 
ther the number of men which the enemy had in 
this engagement, nor the loſs which they ſuſtained, 
could be ſo much as gueſſed at: but the French af- 
terwards gave out, that their number did not, in the 
whole, exceed four hundred men, moſtly Indians ; 
and that their loſs was quite inconſiderable, as it pro- 
bably was, becauſe they lay concealed in ſuch a man- 
ner that the Englith knew not whither to point their 
muſkets. The panick of theſe laſt continued ſo 
long, that they never ſtopped till they met the rear 
divifion ; and even then they infected thoſe troops 
with their terrors; ſo that the army retreated with- 
out ſtopping, till they reached Fort-Cumberland, 
though the enemy did not ſo much as attempt to 
purſue, nor ever appeared in fight, either” in the 
battle, or after the defeat. On the whole, this was 
perhaps the moſt extraordinary victory that ever was 
obtained, and the fartheſt flight that ever was 
made. 

X. Had the ſhattered remains of this army 
continued at Fort-Cumberland, and fortified them- 
ſelves there, as they might eaſily have done, during 
the reſt of the ſummer, they would have been ſuch 
«check upon the French and their ſcalping Indians, 
8 would have prevented many of thoſe ravages that 
ere committed in the enſuing winter upon the 
| WW ockern borders of Virginia and Pennſylvama; but, 
| WW nſicad of taking that prudent ſtep, their Commander 


the protection of two companies of the provincial 
wiitia, poſted there by way of garriſon, and began 
lis march on the ſecond of Auguſt, with about fix- 
ken hundred men, from Philadelphia; where thoſe 
troops could be of no immediate ſervice. From 
hence they were ordered away to Albany, in Neu- 

VOL, III. | G 6G York, 


left only the ſick and wounded at that fort, under 
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ork, by General Shirley, on whom the chief com- bk 

« On. — of the troops in America had devolved by the Fr 
Ha death of Major-General Braddock. Virginia, Mary. 
me land, and Pennſylvania, were by theſe means left * 
entirely to take care of themſelves, which they might par: 

have done effectually, had they been united in their ple 
councils : but the uſual diſputes, between their Go- 3 
vernors and Aſſemblies, defeated every ſalutary plan n 

that was propoſed. Pennſylvania, the moſt powerful adja 

of the three, was rendered quite impotent, either for * 

its own defence, or that of its neighbours, by theſe been 
unhappy conteſts ; though, at laſt, the Aſſembly of poſe 

that province, ſenſible of the danger to which they Ps 

were expoſed, and ſeeing the abſolute neceſſity of 3 
providing a ſtanding military force, and of erectin * 

ſome forts to defend their weſtern frontier, paſſed * 

bill for raiſing fifty thouſand pounds. But even this * 
ſum, ſmall as it was, even to a degree of ridicule, 1441 
conſidering the richneſs of the province, and the roof 
extent of its frontier, could not be obtained; the BY 
Governor poſitively refuſing to give his aſſent to the "RY 
act of the Aſſembly, becauſe they had taxed the r 
prictaries' eſtates equally with thoſe of the inhabitants, "I 
which, he ſaid, he was ordered by his inſtructions, tate 
not to conſent to, nor indeed any new tax _ the The 
proprietaries ; and the Aiſembly, . conſiſting chiefly of 3 
members whoſe eſtates lay in the eaſtern or interior 7” 
parts of the province, as poſitively refuſing to alter Mohe 
their bill. One would be apt to think, that, in a ho 
caſe of ſuch urgent neceſſity, the Governor might nn 
have ventured to give his aſſent to the bill under a ib 
proteſt, that it ſhould not prejudice the rights of the hd 
proprietaries upon any future occaſion : but as he Tel 
did not, the bill was dropped, and the province Naga 
left defenceleſs: by which means it afterwards fu. I 683 

tered ſeverely, to the deſtruction of many of the theſe 
poor inhabitants upon the weſtern frontier, and to where 
the impreſſing the Indians with a contemptible =" but th 
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French. 

XI. Our colonies to the north of Pennſylvania 
were more active, and more ſucceſsful in their pre- 
parations for war. New-York, following the exam- 
ple of New-England, paſſed an act to prohibit the 
{ending of proviſions to any French port or ſettle- 
ment on the continent of North-America, or any of the 
adjacent iſlands; and alſo for raifing forty-five thou- 
land pounds, on eſtates real and perſonal, for the 
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better defence of their colony, which lay more ex - 


poſed than any other to a French invaſion from 
Crown- Point. However, this ſum, great as it might 
ſeem to them, was far from being ſufficient; nor, 
indeed, could they have provided properly for their 
ſecurity, without the aſſiſtance of our other colonies 
to the eaſt of them; but with their help, and the 
additional ſuccour of the ſmall body of regular 
troops expected under Colonel Dunbar, they boldly 
reſolved upon offenſive meaſures, which, when prac- 
ticable, are always the ſafeſt; and two expeditions, 


one againſt the French fort at Crown-Point, and the 


other againſt their fort at Niagara, between the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, were ſet on foot at the ſame time. 
The former of theſe expeditions was appointed to be 
executed under the command of General Johnſon, a 
native of Ireland, who had long reſided upon the 
Mohock river, in the weſtern parts of New-York, 
where he had acquired a conſiderable eftate, and was 
univerſally beloved, not only by the inhabitants but 
alſo by the neighbouring, Indians whoſe language he 
had learnt, and whoſe affections he had gained by his 
humanity towards them. The expedition againſt 
Niagara was commanded by.General Shirley himſelf. 
XII. The rendezvous of the troops for both 
theſe expeditions was appointed to be at Albany, 
where moſt of them arrived before the end of June: 
but the artillery, batteaux, proviſions, and other 
deceſſaries for the attempt upon Crown-Point, could 
C62 not 
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neral Johnſon ſet out with them from Albany for tlie 
Carrying-Place from Hudſon's river to Lake- 
George. There the troops had already arrived, un- 
der the command of Major-General Lyman, and 
conſiſted of between five and ſix thouſand men, 
beſides Indians, raiſed by the governments of Boſton, 
Connecticut, New-Hampſhire, Rhode-Ifland, and 
New-York. Every thing was then prepared as faſt 
as poſſible for a march; and towards the end of the 
month, General Johnſon advanced about fourteen 
miles forward with his troops, and encamped in a 
very ſtrong ſituation, covered on each fide by a thick 
wooded ſwamp, by Lake-George in his rear, and by 
a breaſt-work of trees, cut down for that purpoſe, 
in his front. Here he reſolved to wait the arrival 
of his batteaux, and afterwards to proceed to Ticon- 
deroga, at the other end of the lake, from whence 
it was but about fifteen miles to the fort at the ſouth 
end of Lake-Corlaer, or Champlain, called Fort- 
Frederick by the French, and by us Crown-Point, 
Whilſt he was thus encamped, ſome of his Indian 
ſcouts, of which he took care to ſend out numbers 
along both ſides, and to the farther end of Lake- 
George, brought him intelligence that a condſierable 
number of the enemy were then on their march 
from Ticonderoga, by the way of the ſouth bay, 
towards the fortified encampment, fince called Fort- 
Edward, which General Lyman had built at the 
Carrying-place ; and in which four or five hundred 
of the New-Hampſhire and New-York men had 
been left as a garriſon. Upon this information Ge- 
neral Johnſon ſent two expreſſes, one after the other, 
to Colonel Blanchard, their Commander, with orders 
to call in all his out-parties, and to keep his whole 
force within the entrenchments. About twelve 


_ o'clock at night, thoſe who had been ſent upon the 


ſecond expreſs returned with an account of their 


having ſeen the enemy within four miles of the camp 
at 
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at the Carrying-place, which they ſcarcely doubted CHAP. 


their having by that time attacked. . Important as 


the defence of this place was for the ſafety of the © 1155. 


whole army, and imminent as the danger ſeemed to 
be, it does not appear that the General then called 
any council of war, or reſolved upon any thing for 
its relief : but early the next morning he called a 
council, wherein it was unadviſedly reſolved to de- 
tach a thouſand men, with a number of Indians, to 
intercept, or, as the General's expreſſion was in his 
letter, to catch the enemy 1n their retreat, either as 
victors, or as defeated in their deſign. This expe- 
dient was reſolved on, though no one knew the 
number of the enemy, nor could obtain any infor- 
mation in that reſpect from the Indian ſcouts, be- 
cauſe the Indians have no words or figns for ex- 
prefling any large number, which, when it exceeds 
their reckoning, they ſignify Hy pointing to the ſtars 
in the firmament, or to the hair of their head; and 
this they often do to denote a number leſs than a 
thouſand, as well as to ſignify ten thouſand, or any 
greater number. 
XIII. Between eight and nine o'clock in the 
morning a thouſand men, with two hundred Indians, 
were detached under the command of Colonel Wil- 
liams: but they had not been gone two hours, when 
thoſe in the camp began to hear a cloſe firing, at 
about three or four mules diſtance, as they judged : 
as it approached nearer and nearer, they rightly ſup- 
poſed that the detachment was overpowered, and 
retreating towards the camp ; which 'was ſoon con- 
trmed by ſome fugitives, and preſently after by whole 
companies, who fled back in great confuſion, In a 
very ſhort time after, the enemy appeared marching 
in regular order up to the centre of the camp, where 
the conſternation was ſo great, that, if they had at- 
tacked the breaſt-work directly, they might probably 


have thrown all into confuſion, and obtained an eaſy 


victory; but, fortunately for the Engliſh, they —_ 
| or 
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ge 
of the wood. Baron Dieſkau, who commanded the 


tance, and from thence began their attack with 


latoon firing, too far off to do much hurt, eſpe. 


cially againſt troops who were defended by a ſtrong 
breaſt-work. On the contrary, this ineffeciual fire 
ſerved only to raiſe the ſpirits of theſe Jaſt, who, 
having prepared their artillery during the time that 
the French halted, began to play it ſo briſkly upon 
the enemy, that the Canadians and Indians in their 


' ſervice fled immediately into the woods on each fide 


of the camp, and there ſquatted under buthes, or 
ſkulked behind trees, from whence they continued 
firing with very little execution, moſt of their ſhot 
being intercepted by the brakes and thickets ; for 
they never had the courage to advance to the ver, 


French, being thus left alone, with his regular troops, 
at the front of the camp, finding he could not make 
a Cloſe attack upon the centre with his ſmall number 
of men, moved firſt to the left, and then to the 
right, at both which places he endeavoured to force 
a paſſage, but was repulſed, being unſupported by 
the irregulars. Inſtead of retreating, as he ought in 
dence' to have done, he ſtill continued his pla- 
toon and buſh-firing till four o'clock 1n the # 236 
noon, during which time his regular troops ſuffered 
reatly by the fire from the camp, and were at laſt 
thrown into confuſion ; which was no ſooner per- 
ceived by General Johnſon's men, than they, without 
waiting for orders, leaped over their breaſt-work, 
attacked the enemy on all ſides, and, after killing 
and taking a conſiderable number of them, entirely 
diſperſed the reſt. The French, whoſe numbers, at 
the beginning of this engagement, amounted to 
about two thouſand men, including two hundred 
grenadiers, - 18 hundred Canadians and the reſt 


Indians of different nations, had between ſeven and 


eight hundred men killed, and thirty taken pri- 
rs: among the latter was Baron Dieſkau dy 
1 | whom 
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whom they found at a little diſtance from the field of c HA P. 


battle, dangerouſly wounded, and leaning on the 


ſtump of a tree for his ſupport. The Englith loſt 75; 


about two hundred men, and thoſe chiefly of the 
detachment under Colonel Williams; for they had 
very few either killed or wounded in the attack upon 
their camp, and not any of diſtinction, except Colonel 
Titcomb killed, and the General himſelf and Major 
Nichols wounded. Among the ſlain of the detach- 
ment, which would probably have been entirely cut 
off had not Lieutenant-Colonel Cole been ſent out 
from the camp with three hundred men, with which 
he ſtopped the enemy's purſut, and covered the re- 
treat of his friends, were Colonel Williams, Major 
Aſhley, fix Captains, and ſeveral ſubalterns, beſides 
private men ; and the Indians reckoned that they had 
loſt forty men, beſides the brave old Hendrick, the 
Mohock Sachem, or chief Captain. 

XIV. When Baron Dieſkau ſet out from Ticon- 


deroga, his deſign was only to ſurprize and cut off 


the entrenched camp, now called fort Edward, ar 
the Carrying-place, where there were but four or 
five hundred men. If he had executed this ſcheme, 
our army would have been thrown into great difh- 
culties ; for it could neither have proceeded farther, 
nor have ſubſiſted where it was, and he might have 
found an opportunity to attack it with great advan- 
tage in its retreat. But when he was within four or 
five miles of that fort, his people were informed 
that there were ſeveral cannon there, and none at the 


camp; upon which they all deſired to be led on to 


this laſt, which h»: the more readily conſented to, as 
he himſelf had been told by an Engliſh priſoner, 
who had left this camp but a few days before, that 
it was quite defenceleſs, being without any lines, and 
deſtitute of cannon; which, in effect, was true at 
that time; for the cannon did not arrive, nor was 
the breaſt-work erected, till about two days before 


the engagement. To this miſinformation, there- 
fore, 
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eleven wounded, and five miſſing. 


wiſe be inconſiſtent with the general character and 
abilities of Baron Dieſkau. & leſs juſtifiable error 
ſeems to have been committed by General Johnſon, 
in not detaching a party to purſue the enemy when 


they were defeated and fled. Perhaps he was pre- 


vented from ſo doing by the ill fate of the detach. 
ment he had ſent out in the morning under Colonel 
Williams. However that may be, his neglect, in this 
reſpect, had like to have been fatal the next day to 
a detachment ſent from fort Edward, conſiſting of 
an hundred and twenty men of the New-Hampthire 
regiment, under Captain M Ginnes, as a reinforce- 
ment to the army of the camp. This party fell in 
with between three and four hundred men of Dieſ- 
kau's troops, near the {pot where Colonel Williams 
had been defeated the day before; but M' Ginnes 
baving timely notice by his ſcouts of the approach 
of an enemy, made ſuch a diſpoſition, that he not 
only repulſed the aflailants, but defeated and entirely 
diſperſed them, with the loſs only of two men killed, 
He himſelf un- 
fortunately died of the wounds he received in this 
engagement, a few days after he arrived at the camp 
with his party. | 

XV. It was now judged too late in the year to 
p_ to the attack of Crown-Point, as it would 

ave been neceſlary, in that caſe, to build a ſirong 
fort in the place where the camp then was, in order 
to ſecure a communication with Albany, from whence 
only the troops could expect to be reinforced, or 
I with freſh ſtores of am:aunition or pro- 

iſions. They, therefore, ſet out upon their return 


ſoon after this engagement, having firſt erected a 
little ſtockaded fort, at the hither end of Lake 
George, in which they left a {mall garriſon, as 4 
future prey for the enemy: a misfortune which might 
eaſily have been foreſeen, becauſe the whole arm), 
being country militia, was to be diſbanded, and 
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return to their reſpective homes, as they actually did c a p. 
ſoon after their retreat to Albany. This was all IV. 


the glory, this all the advantage, that the Engliſh 
nation acquired by ſuch an expenſive expedition. 
But fo little had the-Engliſh been accuſtomed of late 
to hear of victory, that they rejoiced at this advan- 
tage, as if it had been an action of the greateſt con- 
ſequence. The General was highly applauded for 
his conduct, and liberally rewarded; for he was 
created a baronet by his Majeſty, and preſented with 
five thouſand pounds by the Parhament. 

XVI. The preparations for General Shirley's 
expedition againſt Niagara, were not only deficient, 
but ſhamefully ſlow ; though it was well known that 
even the poſſibility of his ſucceſs muſt, in a great 
meaſure, depend upon its ſetting out early in the 
year, as will appear to any perſon who conſiders the 


ſituation of our fort at Oſwego, this being the only 


way by which he could proceed to Niagara. Oſ- 
wego lies on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the lake Ontano, 
near three hundred mules almoſt due weſt from 
Albany in New-York. The way to it from thence, 
though long and tedious, 1s the more convemient, 
as the far greateſt part of it admits of water-carriage, 
by what the inhabitants called batteaux, which are a 
kind of light flat-bottomed boats, wideſt in the mid- 
dle, and pointed at each end, of about fifteen hun - 
dred weight burden, and managed by two men, 
called batteau men, with paddles and ſetting poles, 
the rivers being in many places too narrow to ad- 
mit of oars. From Albany to the village of Shenac- 
tady, about fixteen miles, is a good waggon- road. 
From thence to the little Falls in the Mohock- river, 
being ſixty-five miles, the paſſage is by water- car- 
riage up that river, and conſequently againſt the 
ſtream, which in many places is ſomewhat rapid, 
and in others ſo ſhallow, that, when the river is 
low the ' watermen are obliged to get out, and 
draw their batteaux over the rifts. At the —— 
| 5 
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BO OEFalls is a poſtage, or land carriage, for about a 
mile, over a ground ſo marſhy, that it will not bear 
2755. any wheel carriage : but a colony of Germans ſettled 


there, attend with ſledges, on which they draw the 


loaded batteaux to the next place of embarkation 


upon the ſame river. From thence they proceed by 
water up that river, for fifty miles, to the Carrying- 
place, near the head of it, where there is another 
poſtage, the length of which depends upon the dry- 
neſs or wetneſs of the ſeaſon, but 1s generally above 
fix or eight miles over in the ſummer months, 
Here the batteaux are again carried upon fledges, 
till they come to a narrow river called Wood's 
Creek, down which they are wafted on a gentle 
ſtream, for about forty miles, into the lake Oneyada, 
which ſtretches from eaſt to weſt about thirty miles, 
and is paſſed with great eaſe and ſafety in calm wea- 
ther. At the weſtern end of the lake is the river Onon- 
daga, which, after a courſe of between twenty and 
thirty miles, unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, 
and their united ſtreams run into the lake Ontario, at 
the place where Oſwego fort is ſituated. But this 
nver is fo rapid as to be ſometimes dangerous, be- 
fides its being full of rifts and rocks : and about 
twelve miles on this fide of Oſwego there is a fall 
of eleven feet perpendicular, where there is conſe- 
quently a poſtage, which, however, does not exceed 
forty yards. From thence the paflage 1s eaſy, quite 
to Oſwego. The lake Ontario, on which this fort 
ſtands, is near two hundred and eighty leagues in 
circumference : its figure is oval, and its depth runs 
from twenty to twenty-five fathoms. On the north 
fide of it are ſeveral little gulfs. There 1s a commu- 
nication between this lake and that of the Hurons 
by the river Tanaſuate, from whence it is a land 
carriage of fix or eight leagues to the river Toronto, 
which falls into it. The French have two forts of 
conſequence on this lake ; Frontenac, which com- 
mands the river St. Lawrence, where the lake com- 


municates' 


municates with it; and Niagara, which commands c HAP. 
the communication between the lake Ontario and IV. 
the lake Erie. But of theſe forts, and this laſt like, DEE 
which is one of the fineſt in the world, we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

XVII. Though we had long been in poſſeſſion 
of fort Oſwego, and though it lay greatly expoſed to 
the French, particularly to thoſe of Canada, upon 
any rupture between the two nations, we had never 
taken care to render it tolerably' defenſible, or even 
to build a ſingle veſſel fit for navigating the lake: 
nor was this ſtrange neglect ever taken effectual no- 
tice of, till the beginning of this year, when, at a 
meeting which General Braddock had in April with 
the Governors and chief gentlemen of ſeveral of our 
colonies at Alexandria, in Virginia, it was reſolved 
to ſtrengthen both the fort and garriſon at Oſwego, 
and to build ſome large veſſels at that place. Ac- 
cordingly a number of ſhipwrights and workmen 
were ſent thither in May and June. At the ſame 
time Captain Bradſtreet marched thither with two 
companies of an hundred men each, to reinforce 
the hundred that were there before under Captain 
King, to which number the garnſon had been in- 
creaſed fince our conteſts with France began to grow 
ſerious. For a long time before, not above twenty- 
five men were left to defend this poſt, which from 
us great importance, and the ſituation of affairs at 
this juncture, moſt certainly required a much 
ſtronger garriſon than was put into it even at this 
juncture: but ceconomy was the chief thing con- 
ſulted in the beginning of this war, and to that in a 
great meaſure was owing its long duration. 

XVIII. From the above deſcription of the 
paſſage from Albany to Oſwego, it is plain how ne- 
ceflary it was that the troops intended for this expe- 
dition ſhould have ſet out early in the ſpring. But 
inſtead of that, the very firſt of them, Colonel 
Schuyler's New-Jerſey regiment, did not begin their 
march till after the beginning of July, and juſt as 
| Shirley's 
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follow, the melancholy account of Braddock's dif. 
aſter arrived at Albany, where it ſo damped the 
ſpirits of the people, and ſpread fuch a terror, that 
many of the troops deſerted, and moſt of the batteau 


men diſperſed, and ran home, by which means 


even all the neceſſary ſtores could not be carried 
along with the troops. Notwithſtanding this diſ- 
appointment, General Shirley ſet out from Albany 
before the end of July, with as many of the troops 
and ſtores as he could procure a conveyance for, 
hoping to be joined in his route by great numbers 
of the Indians of the Six Nations, to whom he ſent 
invitations to that effect as he paſſed by their ſettle- 
ments: but they, "inſtead of complying with his de- 
fire, abſolutely declared againſt all hoſtilities on that 
ſide of the country; and inſiſted that Oſwego, being 
a place of traffick and peace, ought not to be diſ- 
turbed either by the Englith or the French, as if 
they could have perſuaded both parties to agree'to 
ſuch a local truce. Upon this refuſal Mr. Shirley 
proceeded forward, being joined by very few In- 
dians, and arrived at Oſwego on the ſeventeenth or 
eighteenth of Auguſt ; but the reſt of the troops 
and artillery did not arrive till the laſt day of that 
month; and even then, their ſtore of proviſions 
was not ſufficient to enable them to proceed againſt 
Niagara, though ſome tolerable good veſſels had 
by this time been built and got ready for that pur- 
—_ The General now reſolved to take but fix 

undred men with him for the attack of Niagara, 
and to leave the reſt of his army, conſiſting of about 
fourteen hundred more, at Oſwego, to defend that 
place, in caſe the French ſhould attack it in his 
abſence, which there was reaſon to apprehend they 
might, as they then had a conſiderable force at Fort 


Frontenac, from whence they could eaſily croſs over 


the lake Ontario to Oſwego. However, he was 


ſtill obliged to wait at Oſwego for -proviſions, of 
which at length a {mall ſupply arrived on the _—_— 
| | INC 
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men during their intended expedition, and to allow 
twelve days ſhort ſubſiſtence for thoſe he left behind. 
But by this time the rainy boiſterous ſeaſon had 
began, on which account moſt of his Indians had 
already left him, and were returned home ; and the 
few that remained with him declared that there was 
no croſſing the lake Ontario in batteaux at that ſea- 
ſon, or any time before the next ſummer. In this 
perplexity he called a council of war, which, after 
weighing all circumſtances, unanimouſly reſolved to 


"defer the attempt upon Niagara till the next year, 


and to employ the troops, whilſt they remained at 
Oſwego, in building barracks, and erecting, or at 
leaſt beginning to erect, two new forts, one on the 
eaſt fide of the river Onandaga, four hundred and 
fifty yards diſtant from the old fort, which it was to 
command, as well as the entrance of the harbour, 
and to be called Ontario-fort; and the other four 
hundred and fifty yards weſt of the old fort, to be 
called Oſwego new fort. 

XIX. "Theſe things being agreed on, General 
Shirley, with the greateſt part of the troops under 
his command, ſet out on his return to Albany on 
the twenty-fourth of October, leaving Colonel 
Mercer, with a garriſon of about ſeven hundred 
men, at Oſwego; though repeated advice had been 
received, that the French had then at leaſt a thou- 
ſand men at their fort of Frontenac, upon the ſame 
lake: and, what was {ill worſe, the new forts were 
not yet near completed; but left to be finiſhed by 
the hard labour of Colonel Mercer and his little 
garriſon, with the addition of this melancholy cir- 
cumſtance, that, if beſieged by the enemy in the 
winter, it would not be poſſible for his friends to 
come to his aſſiſtance. Thus ended this year's un- 
fortunate campaign, during which the French, with 
the aſſiſtance of their Indian allies, continued their 
murders, ſcalping, captivating, and laying _ 
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during the whole winter. 

XX. The miniſters of the two jarring powers 
were very buſily employed this year at moſt of the 
Courts of Europe; but their tranſactions were kept 
exceedingly ſecret. The French endeavoured to in- 
ſpire the Spaniards with a jealouſy of the ſtrength of 
the Engliſh by ſea, eſpecially in America; and the 
Spaniſh Court ſeemed inclined to accept of the office 
of mediator: but Mr. Wall, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the ſtate of affairs between England 
and France, ſeconded the repreſentations of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, which demonſtrated, that, how- 
ever willing Great-Britain might be to accept of the 
mediation of Spain, ſhe could not agree to any 
ſuſpenſion of Arms in America, which France inſiſted 
on as a preliminary condition, without hazarding 
the whole of her intereſt there; and that the cap- 
tures which had been made by the Engliſh were the 
neceſſary conſequences of the encroachments and 
injuſtice of the French, particularly in that country. 
Upon this remonſtrance, all further talk of the me- 
diation of Spain was dropped, and the miniſtry of 
Verſailles had recourſe to the Princes of Germany; 


amongſt whom the Elector of Cologn was ſoon 


brought over to their party, ſo as to conſent to their 
forming magazines in his terntones in Weſtphalia. 
This was a plain indication of their deſign againſt 
Hanover, which they ſoon after made his Britan- 
nick Majeſty, who was then at Hanover, an offer 
of ſparing, if he would agree to certain conditions 
of neutrality for that electorate, which he rejected 
with diſdain. Then the Count D'Aubeterre, Envoy 
— from France at the Court of Vienna, 
propoſed a ſecret negociation with the miniſters of 
the Empreſs-Queen. The ſecret articles of the 


| treaty of Peterſburgh, between the two Empreſſes, 


had ſtipulated a kind of partition of the Pruffian 
territories, in caſe that Prince ſhould infringe the 
treaty 
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treaty of Dreſden; but his Britangick Majeſty, c HAP. 
though often invited, had always refuſed to agree to IV. 
any ſuch ſtipulation; and the King of Poland, how. "Yo 1 
ſoever he might be inclined to favour the ſcheme, i 
did not dare to avow it formally, till matters ſhould l 
be more ripe for carrying it into execution. The | 
Court of Vienna, whoſe favourite meaſure this was, 

began to liſten to D'Aubeterre's inſinuations, and 

by degrees entered into negociations with him, 
which, in the end, were productive of that unnatural | 
confederacy between the Empreſs-Queen and the 9 
King of France, of which further notice will be taken 
in the occurrences of the next year, when the treaty 
between them, into which they afterwards found 
means ſecretly to bring the Empreſs of Ruſſia, was SE. 
concluded at Verſailles. hy 
 C XXI. The King of England taking it for | 
granted that the French would invade Hanover, in 9 
conſequence of their rupture with Great-Britain, 7 
which ſeemed to be near at hand, began to take 

meaſures for the defence of that electorate. To this 

end, during his ſtay at Hanover, he concluded, on 

the eighteenth of June, a treaty with the Landgrave f 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, by which his Serene Highneſs en- 43 
paged to hold in readineſs, during four years, for 41 
is Majeſty's ſervice, a body of eight thouſand 9 
men, to be employed, if required, upon the con- | 
tinent, or in Britain or Ireland; but not on board 11 
the fleet or beyond the ſeas: and alſo, if his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty ſhould judge it neceſſary or ad van- 
tageous for his ſervice, to furniſh and join to this wn 
body of eight thouſand men, within ſix months Biel 
after they ſhould be demanded, four thouſand more, 4 
of which ſeven hundred were to be horſe or dragoons, 45 
and each regiment of infantry to have two field 11 
pieces of cannon.* Another treaty was begun with 

5 Ruſſia 


* The King, on his fide, promiſed to pay to the Landgrave for 
theſe luceours, eighty crowns banco, by way of levy-money, for 
every trooper or dragoon duely armed and mounted, and thirty 

crowns 


. 
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effect during his Majeſty's reſidence at Hanover : 
that others were not concluded was the more ſur— 
priſing, as our ſubſidy treaty with Saxony had then 
expired, and that with Bavaria was near expiring, 
and as the ſecuring of theſe two Princes in our in- 
tereſt was at leaſt as neceſlary towards forming a 
ſufficient confederacy upon the continent for the 
defence of Hanover, as it was to ſecure the Land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel. If the reaſon of their not 
being engaged, and no other ſeems ſo probable, 
was, that they refuſed to renew their treaties with 
England upon any terms, all that can be ſaid is, 
that they were guilty of flagrant ingratitude, as they 
had both received a ſubſidy from this kingdom for 
many years in time of peace, when they neither were 
nor could be of any ſervice to the intereſt of Great- 


Britain. 


XXII. On the fifteenth of July an expreſs ar- 
rived from Admiral Boſcawen, with an account of his 
having taken the two French ſhips of war the Alcide 
and the Lys. This was certainly contrary to the 
expectation of the Court of France; for had they ap- 
prehended any ſuch attack, they would not have 
ordered Mr. M*Namara to return to Breſt with the 
chief part of their ſquadron; nor was it, perhaps, 


crowns banco for every foot ſoldier; the crown to be reckoned at 
fifty-three ſols of Holland, or at four ſhillings and nine pence three 
farthings Engliſh money; and alſo to pay to his Serene Highnels, 
for the eight thouſand men, an annual ſubſidy of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand crowns banco, during the four years, to commence 
from the day of ſigning the treaty ; which ſubſidy was to be increaſed 
to three hundred thouſand crowns yearly, from the time of requiring 
the troeps, to the time of their entering into Britiſh pay; and in cale 
of their being diſmiſſed, the ſaid ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand 
crowns was then to revive and be continued during the refidue of the 
term; but, if twelve thouſand men were demanded and furniſhed, the 
ſubſidy was then to be increaſed in proportion; and in caſe the King 
of Great-Britain ſhould at any time think fit to ſend back theſe troops, 
hefore the expiration of the treaty, notice thereof was to be given to 
nis Serene Highneſs three months beforehand; one month's pay was to 
be allowed them for their return, and they were to be furniſhed gratis 
with the neceſſary tranſport veſſels. 

leſs 
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leſs contrary to the expectation of ſome of our ownc H  p. 


miniſtry: but as matters had been carried fo far, 


it was then too late to retreat; and, therefore, orders 


were ſoon after given to all our thips of war to make 
repriſals upon the French, by «taking their ſhips 
wherever they thould meet them. Sir Edward 
Hawke ſailed from Portſmouth on the twenty-firſt 
of July, with eighteen ſhips of war, to watch the 
return of the French fleet from America, which 
however, eſcaped him, and arrived at Breſt on the 
third day of September. Commodore Frankland 
failed from Spithead for the Weſt-Indies on the 
thirteenth of Auguſt with four ſhips of war, fur- 
niſhed with orders to commit hoſtilities, as well as 
to protect our trade and ſugar-iſlands from any 
inſult that the French might offer; and the Duke 
de Mirepoix, their Ambaſſador at the Court of 
London, ſet out for Paris on the twenty-ſecond of 
July, without taking leave. 

XXIII. A war being thus in ſome meaſure 
begun, his Majeſty thought proper, perhaps for 
that reaſon, to return to his Britiſh dominions ſooner 
than uſual; for he left Hanover on the eighth ct 
September, and arrived on the fifteenth at Kenſing- 
ton, where the treaty, of alliance between him and 
the Empreſs of Ruflia, which he had begun during 
his abſence, was concluded on the thirtieth of the 


lame month. By this treaty her Ruſſian Majeſty 


engaged to hold in readineſs in Livoma, upon the 
frontiers of Lithuania, a body of troops conſiſting 
of forty thouſand infantry, with the neceflary artil- 
lery, and fifteen thouſand cavalry; and alſo on the 
coaſt of the ſame province, forty or fifty gallies, 
with the neceſſary crews; to be ready to act, upon 
the firſt ordei, in his Majeſty's ſervice, in caſe, 
laid the fifth article, which was the moſt remarkable, 
that the dominions of his Britannick Majeſty in 
Germany ſhould be invaded on account of the in- 
tereſts or diſputes which regard his kingdoms; her 
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ſuch an invaſion as a caſe of the alliance of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-two; and 
that the ſaid dominions thould be therein compriſed 
in this reſpect; but neither theſe troops nor gallies 
were to be put in motion, unleſs his Britannick 
Majeſty, or his allies, ſhould be ſomewhere attacked; 
in which caſe the Ruſſian General ſhould march, as 
ſoon as poſſible after requiſition, to make a diver- 
fion with thirty thouſand infantry and fifteen thou- 
ſand cavalry; and ſhould embark on board the 
gallies the other ten thouſand infantry to make a 
deſcent according to the exigency of the affair, 
On the other fide, his Britannick Majeſty engaged 
to pay to her Ruſſian Majeſty an annual ſubſidy of 
an hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a-year, each 
year to be paid in advance, and to be reckoned 
from the day of the exchage of the ratificarions, to 
the day that theſe troops ſhould upon requiſition 
march out of Ruſſia; from which day the annual 
ſubſidy to her Imperial Majeſty was to be five 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, to be paid al- 
ways four months in advance, until. the troops 
ſhould return into the Ruſſian dominions, and for 
three months after their return. His Britannick 
Majeſty, who was to be at hberty to ſend once 
every year into the ſaid province of Livonia a com- 
miflary, to ſee and examine the number and condi- 
tion of the ſaid troops, further engaged, that, in 


| caſe her Ruſſian Majeſty ſhould be diſturbed in this 


diverſion, or attacked. herfelf, he would furniſh im- 
mediately the ſuccour ſtipulated in the treaty of 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-two; and that 
in caſe a war ſhould break out, he would ſend into 
the Baltick a ſquadron of his ſhips, of a force 
ſuitable to the circumſtances. This was the chief 
ſubſtance of the treaty which, by agreement of both 
parties, was to ſubſiſt for four years from the ex- 


change of the ratifications: but in the ſeventh _ 
| 1 theſe 
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alſo the proximity of the countries wherein the diver- 
fion in queſtion will probably be made, and the 


facility her troops will probably have of ſubſiſting 


immediately in an enemy's country, ſhe takes upon 
herſelf alone, during ſuch a diverſion, the ſubſiſtence 
and treatment of the ſaid troops by ſea and land.” 
And in the eleventh article it was ſtipulated, that 
all the plunder the Ruffian army ſhould take from 
the enemy ſhould belong to them. That his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty, who now knew enough of the 
Court of Vienna to be ſenſible that he could expect 
no aſſiſtance from thence, in caſe his German do- 
minions were invaded, ſhould enter into this con- 
vention with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, in order to 
ſtrengthen his defence upon the continent, was ex- 
tremely natural ; eſpecially as he had lately lived in 
great friendſhip with her, and her tranſactions with 
the Court of France had been ſo ſecret, by paſſing 
through only that of Vienna, that he had not yet 
been informed of them; neither had the project of 
the treaty of Verſailles then come to his know- 
ledge, or to that of the King of Pruſſia, nor had 
either of theſe Princes yet made any formal advances 
to the other. 

XXIV. The firſt intimation that appeared pub- 
lckly of the negociations of France with the Em- 
preſs of Germany, was, when the French miniſter, 
Count d'Aubeterre, declared at Vienna, That 
* the warlike deſigns with which the King his maſ- 
* ter was charged, were ſufficiently confuted by his 


great moderation, of which all Europe had mani- 


* fold proofs: that his Majeſty was perſuaded this 
* groundleſs charge had given as much indignation 
* to their Imperial Majeſties as to himſelf: that he 
was firmly reſolved to preſerve to Chriſtendom 
* that tranquillity which it enjoyed through his good 
* faith, in religiouſly obſerving the treaty of Aix- 
* la-Chapelle: but that if his Britannick Majeſty's 

HH2 « allies 
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66 led in America, by furniſhing ſuccours to the 
« Engliſh, his Majeſty would be authoriſed to con- 
ce ſider and treat them as principals in it.” France 

likewiſe made the ſame declaration to other Courts. 
XXV. The words and ſtipulation in the above 
recited clauſe, in the ſeventh article of the treaty of 
Great-Britain with Ruſſia, were looked on as a me- 
nace levelled at the King of Pruſſia, who, having 
ſome time found means to procure a copy of 
this treaty, and ſeeing it in that light, boldly de- 
clared, by his miniſters at all the Courts of Europe, 
that he would oppoſe, with his utmoſt force, the 
enterance of any foreign troops into the empire, 
under any pretence whatever. This declaration 
was particularly diſpleaſing to the French, who had 
already marched large bodies of troops towards the 
frontiers of the empire, and erected ſeveral great 
magazines in Weſtphalia, with the permiſſion of the 
Elector of Cologn, for which the Engliſh miniſter 
at his Court was, in Auguſt, ordered to withdraw 
from thence without taking leave. However, as 
ſoon as this declaration of the King of Pruſſia was 
notified to the Court of Verſailles, they ſent an Am- 
baſſador Extraordinary, the Duke de Nivernois, to 
Berlin, to try to perſuade his Majeſty to retract his 
declaration, and enter into a new alliance with them. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty received this Ambaſſador in 
fuch a manner, as ſeemed to denote a diſpoſition to 
agree to every thing he had to propoſe. This 
awakened in England a jealouſy that his declaration 
alone was not to be relied on, but that it was ne- 
ceſſary to bring him under ſome ſolemn engagement; 
eſpecially as the French had by this time a numerous 
army near the Lower Rhine, with magazines pro- 
vided for their march all the way to Hanover ; and 
if the King of Pruſſia ſuffered them to paſs through 
his dominions, that electorate mutt be ſwallowed up 
before the Ruſſian auxiliaries could poſſibly be 3 
thither, 
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thither, or any army be formed for protecting it.“ c a P 


For this reaſon a negociation was ſet on foot by 


Great-Britain at Berlin; but as it was not concluded 


before the beginning of the next year, we ſhall defer 
entering into the particulars of it, till we come to 
that period. 

$ XXVI. Meanwhile the French made another 
attempt upon the Court of Madrid, loudly complain- 
ing of the taking of their two men of war by Boſ- 
cawen's ſquadron, before any declaration of war was 
made, repreſenting it as a moſt unjuſtifiable pro- 
ceeding, which threatened a diſſolution of all faith 
among ſt nations. This produced a ſtrong memorial 
from Sir Benjamin Keene, our miniſter at that Court, 
importing, That it was well known that the 
“French fleet carried troops, ammunition, and 
* every thing neceſſary for defending the countries 


* which the French had unjuſtly uſurped in Ame- 


* rica, and of which the Engliſh claimed the pro- 
« perty: that the rules of ſelf-defence authoriſe 
every nation to render fruitleſs any attempt that 
* may tend to its prejudice: that this right had been 
made uſe of only in taking the two French ſhips 
* of war; and that the diſtinction of place might 
* be interpreted in favour of the Engliſh, ſeeing 
* the two fhips were taken on the coaſts of the 
* countries where the conteſt aroſe.” In anſwer to 
this obſervation, the French miniſter repreſented the 
raſt number of ſhips that had been taken in the 
European ſeas; for in fact the Engliſh ports ſoon 
began to be filled with them in conſequence ot the 
general orders for making repriſals. But the Court 
of Madrid was ſo far from being perſuaded by any 
thing he could ſay, that it gave his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of its friendſhip, and of 


* Perhaps the Elector of Hanover was more afraid of the Pruſſian 
Monarch than of the Moſt Chriſtian King, knowing with what eaſe 
td rapidity this enterprizing neighbour could, in a tew dax, ſubdue 
me whole electorate. E 
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true ſource of thoſe connections in 


tween him and France, but ſuch as ſhould be con- 
ciliatory, and tending to reſtore the publick tran- 
quillity. 

S XXVII. On the other hand, his Britannick 
Majeſty, required, as King of Great-Britain, the 
auxiliaries ſtipulated to him by treaty from the Em- 
preſs-Queen. But theſe were refuſed, under pre- 
tence, that as the conteſt between him and France 


related to America only, it was not a caſe of the alli- 


ance; though at the ſame time the French made 
no ſcruple of owning, that they intended to make a 
powerful deſcent on Great-Britaiq early in the ſpring, 
When, a little while after, France being employed 


in making great preparation for a land war in Eu— 


rope, the King of England required her to defend 
her own poſſeſſions, the Barrier in the Low Coun- 
tries with the number of men ſtipulated. by treaty, 
which countries, acquired by Engliſh blood and 
Engliſh treaſure, had been given to her on that ex- 
preſs condition, ſhe declared that ſhe could not ſpare 
troops for that purpoſe, on account of her dangerous 
enemy the King of Pruſſia: and afterwards, when 
he was ſecured by his treaty with England, ſhe urged 
that as a reaſon for her alliance with France. It 
muſt be owned, however, for the ſake of hiſtorical 
truth, that this was no bad reaſon, conſidering the 
power, the genius, and the character of that Prince, 
who hovered over her dominions with an army of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand veterans. It muſt 
likewiſe be owned, that ſhe undertook to procure 
the French King's conſent to a neutrality for Ha- 
nover, which would have effectually ſecured that 
electorate from the invaſion of every other power 
but Pruſſia itſelf: and it is no ſtrained conjecture 
to ſuppoſe, that the dread of this very power was the 

G—_—, which 
entailed ſuch a ruinous continental war upon Great- 


Britain. 
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$ XXVIII. Though the Engliſh continued to CH AP. 


make repriſals upon the French, not only in the 
ſeas of America, but alſo in thoſe of Europe, by 
taking every ſhip they could meet with, and detain- 
ing them, their cargoes, and crews; yet the French, 
whether from a conſciouſneſs of their want of power 
by ſea, or that they might have a more plauſible plea 
to repreſent England as the aggreſſor, were ſo far 
from returning theſe hoſtilities, that their fleet, which 
eſcaped Sir Edward Hawke, having on the thir- 
teenth of Auguſt, taken the Blanford ſhip of war 
with Governor Lyttelton on board, going to Caro- 
lina, they ſet the Governor at liberty, as ſoon as 
the Court was informed of the ſhip's being brought 
into Nantes, and ſhortly after releaſed both the ſhip 
and crew. However, at the ſame time, their pre- 
parations for a land war ſtill went on with great deli- 
gence, and their utmoſt arts and efforts were fruit- 
leſsly exerted to perſuade the Spaniards and Dutch 
to join with them againſt Great-Britain. | 
XXIX. In England the preparations by ſea 
became greater than ever, ſeveral new thips of war 
were put in commiſſion, and many others taken into 
the ſervice of the government: the exportation of 
gunpowder was forbid: the bounties to ſeamen were 
continued, and the number of thoſe that either en- 
tered voluntarily, or were preſſed, increaſed daily, 
as did alſo the captures from the French, among 
which was the Eſperance, of ſeventy guns, taken as 
ſhe was going from Rochefort to Breſt to be man- 
ned, The land-forces of Great-Britain were like- 
wiſe ordered to be augmented; ſeveral new regi- 
ments were raiſed, and all halt-pay officers, and the 
out-penſioners belonging to Chelſea-hoſpital, were 


directed to ſend in their names, ages, and time of 


ſervice, in order that ſuch of them as were yet able 
to ſerve might be employed again if wanted. The 
Engliſh navy, ſo early as in the month of Septem- 
ber of this year, conſiſted of one ſhip of an hundred 
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o Kand ten guns, five of an hundred guns each, thir- 
. teen of ninety, eight of eighty, five of ſev enty- four 


1755. twenty- nine of ſeventy, four of ſixty-ſix, one of 
ſixty- four, thirty-three of ſixty, three of fifty-four, 
twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty- four, thirty-ſive 
of forty, and forty-two of twenty, four ſloops of 
war, of eighteen guns each, two of {ixteen, eleven 
of fourteen, thirteen of twelve, and one of ten, be- 
ſides a great number of bomb-ketches, fire- ſhips, 
and tenders; a force ſufficient to oppoſe the. united 
maritime ſtrength of all the powers in Europe; 
whilit that of the French, even at the end of this 
year, and including the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, 
amounted to no more than fix ſhips of eighty guns, 
twenty-one of ſeventy- four, one of ſeventy-two, 
four of ſeventy, thirty-one of fixty-four, two of ſixty, 
ſix of fifty, and thirty-two frigates 


XXX. Such was the ſituation of the two king- 


doms, when, on the thirteenth of November, the 
Parliament met, and his Majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he acquainted 
them“ That the moſt proper meaſures had been 


cc 


cc 


taken to protect our poſſeſſions in America, and 
to regain ſuch parts thereof as had been encroached 
upon, or invaded; that to preſerve his people 
from the calamities of war, as well as to prevent 
a general war from being lighted up in Europe, 
he had been always ready to accept ' reaſonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation, but that 
none fuch had been propoſed by France: that he 
had alſo confined his views and operations to 
hinder France from making new encroachments, 
or ſupporting thoſe already made; to exert his 
people's right to a ſatisfaction for hoſtilities com- 
mitted in time of profound peace, and to dil- 
appoint ſuch deſigns, as, from various appear- 
ances and preparations, there was reaſon to think 
had been formed againſt his kingdoms and domi- 


nions: that the King of Spain "earneſily _ 
cc the 
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« the preſervation of the publick tranquillity, and o HAP. 


« had given aſſurances of his intention to continue 
« in the ſame pacifick ſentiments: that he himſelf 
« had greatly increaſed his naval armaments, and 
« augmented his land-forces in ſuch a manner as 
© might be leaſt burthenſome; and, finally, that he 
had concluded a treaty with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
ec and another with the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
« which ſhould be laid before them.“ 

XXXI. In anſwer to this ſpeech, both Houſes 


voted moit loyal addreſſes, but not without a warm 
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oppoſition, in each, to ſome of the particular ex- 


reſſions; for it having been propoſed in the Houfe 
of Lords to inſert in their addreſs the words fol- 


lowing, viz.“ That they looked ypon themſelves 


c as obliged, by the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, grati- 
« tude, and honour, to ſtand by and ſupport his 
* Majeſty in all fuch wiſe and neceſſary meaſures 
“ and engagements as his Viajeſty might have taken 
ec in vindication of the rights of his Crown, or to 
defeat any attempts which might be made by 
« France, in reſentment for ſuch meaſures, and to 
aſſiſt his Majeſty in diſappointing or repelling all 
ſuch enterpriſes as might be formed, not only 
againſt his kingdoms, but alſo againſt any other 
of his dominions (though not belonging to the 
« Crown of Great-Britain ) in caſe they ſhould be 


cc 


c«c 
cc 
cc 


(e 


« jeſty had taken for maintaining the eſſential inte- 


reſts of his kingdoms;“ the inſerting of theſe 
words in their addreſs was oppoſed by Earl Temple, 
and ſeveral other Lords.; becauſe, by the firſt part 
of them, they engaged to approve of the treaties 
with Ruſſia and Heile-Caſſel, neither of which they 
had ever ſeen ; nor could it be ſuppoſed that either 
of them could be of any advantage to this nation; 
and by the ſecond part of theſe words it ſeemed to 
be reſolved, to engage this nation in a continental 
connection for the defence of Hanover, which it was 


impoſſible 


& 


attacked on account of the part which his Ma- 
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be ſo far from being of any advantage to it at ſea, 


— or in America, that it might at laſt diſable the nation 


from defending itſelf in either of thoſe parts of the 
world. But upon putting the queſtion, the inſerting 
of theſe words was agreed to by a great majority, and 
accordingly they ſtand as part of the addreſs of the 
Houſe upon that occaſion. 

$ XXXII. To this remarkable addreſs his Ma- 
jeſty returned the following as remarkable anſwer : 
« My Lords, I give you my hearty thanks for this 
cc dutiful and affectionate addreſs. I ſee, with the 
« grateſt ſatisfaction, the zeal you expreſs for my 
« perſon and government, and for the true intereſt 
* of your country, which I am determined to ad- 
« here to. The aſſurances which you give me for 
ce the defence of my territories abroad, are a ſtrong 
ce proof of your affection for me, and regard for my 
* hr Nothing ſhall divert me from purſuing 
cc thoſe meaſures which will effectually maintain the 
« poſſeſſions and rights of my kingdoms, and pro- 
« cure reaſonable and honourable terms of accom- 
« modation.” —The addreſs of the Houſe of Com- 
mons breathed the ſame ſpirit of zeal and gratitude, 
and was full of the warmeſt aſſurances of a ready 
ſupport of his Majeſty, and of his foreign dominions, 
if attacked in reſentment of his maintaining the 
rights of his crown and kingdom; and his Majeſty's 
anſwer to it was to the ſame effect as that to the 
Houſe of Lords. The ſame, or nearly the ſame 
words, relating to the treaties concluded by his 
Majeſty, and to the defence of his foreign domi- 
nions, were propoſed to be inſerted in this addreſs : 
which was oppoſed by William Pitt, Eſq. then 
Paymaſter of * Majeſty's forces; the Right Hon. 
Henry Legge, Eſq. then Chancellor and Under- 


treaſurer of his Majeſty's Exchequer, and one of the 


Commiſſioners of the Treaſury; and by ſeveral other 


gentlemen in high poſts under the government, - 
ö we 
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well as by many others: but, upon putting thec HAP. 
queſtion, it was by a conſiderable majority agreed IV. 
to inſert the words objected to; and very ſoon after, 1555. 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and moſt, if not all, of the 
gentlemen who had appeared in the oppoſition, 
were diſmiſſed from their employments. In the 
mean time, a draft came over from Ruſſia for part 
of the new ſubſidy ſtipulated to that crown; but 
ſome of the miniſtry, who were then at the head of 
the finances, refuſed to pay it, at leaſt before the 
treaty ſhould be approved of by Parhament. 

XXXIII. Sir Thomas Robinſon had not been 
long in poſſeſſion of the office of Secretary of State, 
before it was generally perceived, that, though an 
honeſt, well meaning man, and a favourite with the 
King, his abilities were not equal to the functions of 
that poſt. Much leſs were they ſo at this juncture, 
when the nation was on the point of being engaged 
in a difficult and expenſive war, and png into 
foreign meaſures and connections, which would re- 
quire the utmoſt ſkill of an able politician to render 
them palatable to the people. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, though they ſcarce ever agreed in any other 
particular, had generally united in oppoſing his mea- 
ſures, and their ſuperior influence in the Houſe of li 
Commons, and univerſally acknowledged abilities, i 
though of very different kinds, had always prevailed, 
uncommon as it was, to ſee two perſons who held 
conſiderable places under the government, one of * 
them being Paymaſter-General, and the other Secre- +l 
tary at War, oppoſe, upon almoſt every occaſion, a | 
Secretary of State who was ſuppoſed to know and | BY 
. ſpeak the ſentiments of his Maſter. Sir. Thomas 5 
n himſelf ſoon grew ſenſible of his want of ſufficient 17 
. weight in the ſenate of the nation; and therefore, | 
- of his own accord, on the tenth of November, Þ. 
e wiſely and dutifully reſigned the ſeals of his office to [2H 
r his Majeſty, who delivered them to Mr. Fox, and 11 
appointed Sir Thomas Maſter of the 9 4 
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B O O Kwith a penſion to him during his life, and after hig 
death to his ſons. Lord Barrington ſucceeded Mr. 
© 2755 Fox as Secretary at War; and ſoon after Sir George 


Lyttelton was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a Lord of the Treaſury, in the room of Mr. 
Legge, who had declared himſelf againſt the new 
continental ſyſtem. However, notwithſtanding theſe 


changes in the miniſtry, very warm debates aroſe in 


both Houſes, when the treaties of Ruſſia and Heſſe- 
Caſſel came to be conſidered by them: ſome of the 
members were for referring them to a committee : 
but this motion was over-ruled, in conſideration of 
his Majeſty's having engaged in them to guard 
againſt a ſtorm that ſeemed ready to break upon 
his electoral dominions, merely on account of our 
quarrel with the French. They were at lengthgap- 
proved of by a majority of three hundred and eigh- 
teen againſt one hundred and twenty-fix, in the 
Houle of Commons; and by eighty-four againſt 
eleven, in the Houle of Lords. 

TS XXXIV. The Houſe of Commons then pro- 
ceeded to provide for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
and for the deficiencies of the proviſions for the 
former. Fifty thouſand ſeamen, including nine 
thouſand one hundred ' and thirty-eight marines, 
were voted, on the twenty-fourth of November, fot 
the ſervice of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-fix, together with two millions ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds for their maintenance, and thirty- 
four thouſand two hundred and ſixty-three land ſol- 
diers, with nine hundred and thirty thouſand fix hun- 
dred and three pounds, fix ſhillings, and nine-pencc, 
for their ſupport. An hundred thouſand pounds 
were voted as a ſubſidy to the Empreſs of Ruſh ; 
fifty- four thouſand one hundred and forty pounds, 
twelve ſhillings, and fix pence, to the Landgrave 
of Hefle-Caflel; and ten thouſand pounds to the 
Elector of Bavaria. 
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$ XXXV. During theſe tranſactions, the publick c H Ap. 


was overwhelmed with conſternation, by the tidings 
of a dreadful earthquake, which, on the firſt of No- 
vember, thook all Spain and Portugal, and many 
other places in Europe, and laid the city of Li o n 
in ruins. When the news of this great calamity firſt 
reached England, 1t was feared the conſequences of 
it might affect our publick credit, conſidering the 
yaſt intereſt which the Engliſh merchants had in the 
Portugueſe trade: but fortunately, it afterwards 
proved inconſiderable, in compariſon of what had 
been apprehended : the quarter in which the Engliſh 
chiefly lived, and where they had their warehouſes, 
having ſuffered the leaſt of any part of the city ; and 
moſt of the Engliſh merchants then reſiding there, 
together with their families, being at their country- 
houſes to avoid the inſults to which they might have 
been expoſed from the Portugueſe populace, during 
the celebration of their auto-da-fe, winch was kept 
that very. day. The firſt two ſhocks of this dread- 
ful viſitation continued near a quarter of, an hour, 
after which the water of the river Tagus roſe per- 
pendicularly aboye twenty feet, and ſubſided to its 
natural bed in leſs than a minute. Great numbers 
of houſes, of which this city then contained about 
thirty-ſix thouſand, extending in length near fix 
miles, in form of a creſcent, on the aſcent of a hill, 
upon the north ſhore of the mouth of the river Ta- 
gus, within nine miles from the ocean, were thrown 
down by the repeated commotions of the earth, 
together with ſeveral magnificent churches, monaſte- 
nies, and publick buildings. But what entirely 
completed the ruin of this then moſt opulent capital 
of the Portugueſe dominions, was a devouring con- 
flagration, partly fortuitous or natural, but chiefly 
occaſioned by a ſet of impious villains, who, unawed 
by the tremendous ſcene at that very inſtant paſſing 
before their eyes, with a wickedneſs ſcarcely to be 
credited, ſet fire even to the falling editices in dif- 
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B Oo OKkferent parts of the city, to increaſe the general con- on 
III. fufion, that they might have the better opportunity ton 
1255. to rob and plunder their already deſolated fellow- eſti 

citizens. Out of three hundred and fifty thouſand me! 
inhabitants, which Liſbon was then ſuppoſed to con- fan 
tain, about ten thouſand periſhed by this calamity ; ord 
and the ſurvivors, deprived of their habitations, and fan 
deſtitute even of the neceſſaries of life, were forced wr 

eſti 


to ſeek for ſhelter in the open fields. 
C XXXVI. As ſoon as his Majeſty received an and 


account of this deplorable event, from his Ambal- the 
fador at the Court of Madrid, he ſent a meſſage to of 
both Houſes of Parliament, on the twenty-eighth of and 
November, acquainting them therewith, and defir- pen 
ing their concurrence and aſſiſtance towards with 
ſpeedily relieving the unhappy ſufferers; and the eigl 
Parliament thereupon, to the honour of Britiſh hu- too! 
manity, unanimouſly voted, on the eighth of De- and 
cember a gift of an hundred thouſand pounds for four 
the diſtreſſed people of Portugal. A circumſtance pen 
which enhances the merit of this action is, that eſta 
though the Engliſh themſelves were, at that very n 
time, in great want of grain, a conſiderable part of ſhull 
the ſum was ſent in corn, flour, rice, and a large {ery 
quantity of beef from Ireland : fupplies which came de: 
very ſeaſonably for the poor Portugueſe, who were eigh 
in actual want of the neceſſaries of life. Their fron 
King was ſo affected by this inſtance of Britiſh gene- —_ 


rofity, that, to ſhow his gratitude for the timely re- 
lief, he ordered Mr. Caſtres, the Britiſh Reſident Upo1 


at his Court, to give the preference, in the diſtribu- nanny 
tion of theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſubje&s who had WATC 
ſuffered by the earthquake : accordingly, about a inch 
thirtieth part of the proviſions, and two thouſand 2 
pounds in money, were ſet apart for that purpoſe; a U 
and his Portugueſe Majeſty returned his thanks, in . 


very warm terms, to the Britiſh crown and nation. F 
XXXVII. The report of an intended invaſion = 


of theſe kingdoms by the French increaſing daily, 
on 
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on the twenty-ſecond day of January Lord Barring- HA p. 
ton as Secretary at War, laid before the Houſe an IV. 
eſtimate for defraying the charge of ten new regi- 1755. 
ments of foot, over and above the thirty-four thou- 

ſand two hundred and fixty-three land ſoldiers before 
ordered to be raiſed; and a ſum of ninety-one thou- 

ſand nine hundred and nineteen pounds, ten ſhillings, 

was voted for theſe additional forces: upon another 
eſtimate preſented a little after by the ſame Lord, 

and founded upon the ſame reaſons, for raiſing, for 

the further defence of the kingdom, eleven troops 

of light dragoons, forty-nine thouſand fix hundred 

and twenty-eight pounds, eleven ſhillings, and three 

pence, were voted for the enſuing year: together 

with eighty-one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 

eight pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, for a regiment of 

foot to be raiſed in North-America; two hundred 

and ninety-eight thouſand five hundred and thirty- 

four pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and ten pence half- 

enny, for the maintenance of our forces already 
eſtabliſhed in our American colonies; and ſeventy- 1 
nine thouſand nine hundred and fifteen pounds, ſix Wl 
ſhillings, for ſix regiments of foot from Ireland, to 1 
ſerve in North-America and the Eaſt-Indies. Be- | 
ſides all theſe ſupplies, Mr. Fox, on the twenty- Wet 
eighth of January, preſented to the Houſe a meſſage 4.x 
from the King, deſiring them to take into conſidera- 194 
tion the faithful ſervices of the people of New-Eng- j 
land, and of ſome other parts of North-America; 
upon which one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds 
more were voted, and five thouſand pounds as a re- mT 
ward to Sir Wilham Johnſon in particular. In ſhort, 0 
including ſeveral other ſums, as well for defraying 4/148 
the expence of the army and navy, as for a ſubſidy 19 
of twenty thouſand pounds, to the King of Pruſſia, 4 
and one hundred and twenty one thouſand four | 
hundred and forty-ſeven pounds, two ſhillings, and 
ſix pence, for Hanoverian troops, of which laſt two 
articles further notice will be raken hereafter, Ras 415 

whole 1 
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BO O Kwhole of the ſupphes granted by Parliament in this 


ſeſſion amounted to ſeven millions two hundred and 


1755. twenty-nine thouſand one hundred and ſeventeen 


pounds, four thillings, and fix pence three farthings. 
For raiſing this ſum, beſides the malt-tax, and the 
land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound, the whole 
produce of the ſinking- fund, from the fifth of Janu- 
ary one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-fix, till it 
ſhould amount to one million five hundred and fifty- 
five thouſand nine hundred and fifty-tive pounds, ele- 
ven ſhillings, and eleven pence half-penny, was or- 
dered to be apphed thereunto ; together with a mil- 
lion to be raiſed by loans or Exchequer-bills, at three 
per cent. intereſt ; one million five hundred thouſand 
pounds to be raiſed by the ſale of redeemable annui- 
ties, at three and a half per cent. and five hundred 
thouſand pounds to be raiſed by a lottery, at three 
per cent. All which ſums, with eighty-three thou- 
{and four hundred and twelve pourids, two ſhillings, 
and five pence half-penny, then remaining in the 
Exchequer, - amounted to ſeven millions four hun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
fixty-one pounds; five ſhillings, and ſeven pence. 
XXXVIII. The clauſe inſerted in the mutiny bill 
laſt year, ſubjecting all officers and ſoldiers raiſed in 
America, by authority of- the reſpective ' governors 
or governments there, to the ſame rules, and articles 
of war, and the ſame penalties and -punifhments, as 
the Britiſh forces were liable to; the act paſſed at the 
ſame time for regulating the marine forces, while on 
ſhore, and that for the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
manning of his Majeſty's navy, were not only con- 
firmed now; but it was further enacted, with reſpect 
to this laſt, as well as for the more ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual recruiting of his Majeſty's land-forces, That 
the Commiſſioners appointed by the preſent act, 
ſhould be impowered to raiſe and levy, within their 
reſpective juriſdictions, ſuch able-bodied men as did 
not follow any lawfol calling or employment: or had 
; 5 not 
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not ſome other lawful and ſufficient ſupport; and c HAP. 
might order, wherever and whenever they pleaſed, IV. 
a general ſearch to be made for ſuch perſons, in ,;;.. 
order to their being brought before them to be exa- 
mined ; nay, that the parith or town officers might, 
without any ſuch order, ſearch for and ſecure ſuch 
perſons, in order to convey them before the ſaid 
Commiſſioners to be examined: That if any three 
Commiſſioners ſhould find any perſon, ſo brought 
before them, to be within the above deſcription, 
and if the recruiting officer attending ſhould judge 
him to be a man fit for his Majeſty's ſervice, they 
ſhould cauſe him to be delivered to {uch officer, who SY 
might ſecure him in any place of ſafety provided by 1 
the Juſtices of Peace for that purpoſe, or even in 11308 
any publick priſon; and that every ſuch man was 0 
from that time to be deemed a hſted ſoldier, and not 
to be taken out of his Majeſty's ſervice by any pro- 
ceſs, other than for ſome criminal matter. Nothin 
could more plainly ſhow either the zeal of the Parlia- 
ment for a vigorous proſecution of the war, or their 
confidence in the juſtice and moderation of our mini- 
ſtry, than their agreeing to this act, which was to ; 
continue in force till the end of the next ſeſſion: and {0 
which, in the hands of a wicked and enterpriſing | 9 
adminiſtration, might have been made ſuch an uſe of, 1 
3 would have been inconſiſtent with that ſecurity | 
which is provided by our happy conſtitution for the 
liberty of the ſubject. WH; 
XXXIX. The next object of the immediate at- „ 
tention of Parliament in this ſeſſion was the raiſing of 
a new regiment of foot in North-America; for 
rhich purpoſe the ſum of eighty-one thouſand one 
hundred and ſeventy-eight pounds, fixteen ſhillings, 
+ Wt which the eſtimate thereof amounted, was voted. 
„his regiment, which was to conſiſt of four batta- 
ons of a thouſand men each, was intended to be raiſed 
| Weiiefly out of the Germans and Swiſs, who, for 
d auny years paſt, had annually tranſported themſelves 
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B O o Kin great numbers to the Britiſh plantations in Ame- uf 

III. rica, where waſte lands had been aſſigned them upon _ 

1 8 the frontiers of the provinces; but, very injudi- to 

| ciouſly, no care had been taken to intermix them b. 

with the Engliſh inhabitants of the — To this ih 

circumſtance it is owing, that they have continued en 

to correſpond and converſe only with one another; N 

ſo that very few of them, even of thoſe who have ſit 

been born there, have yet learned to ſpeak or under- M 

ſtand the Engliſh tongue. However, as they were to 

all zealous Proteſtants, and in general ſtrong, hardy me 

men, and accuſiomed to the climate, it was judged an 

that a regiment of good and faithful ſoldiers might ma 

be raiſed out of them, particularly proper to oppoſe ma 

the French : but to this end 1t was neceſſary to ap- the 

point ſome officers, eſpecially ſubalterns, who under- val 

ſtood military diſcipline, and could ſpeak the Ger- nia 

man language; and as a ſufficient number of ſuch 0 

could not be found among the Engliſh officers, it pily 

was neceſſary to bring over and grant commiſſions to WM of 

ſeveral German and Swiſs officers and engineers: tha 

but this ſtep, by the act of ſettlement, could not WM due 

be taken without the authority of Parliament, an ol 

act was now patled for enabling his Majeſty to grant ther 

commiſſions to a certain number of foreign Pro- ous 

teſtants, who had ſerved abroad as officers or engi- M alſo 

neers, to act and rank as officers or engineers in Eng 

America only. An act was likewiſe paſſed in this any 

ſeſſion, ſtrictly forbidding, under pain of death, any in tl 

of his Majeſty's ſubjects to ſerve as officers under the ¶ form 

French King, or to inliſt as ſoldiers in his ſervice, for {; 

without his Majeſty's previous licence; and alſo tor WM nnk 

obliging ſuch of his Majeſty's ſubjects as thould, in the! 

time to come, accept of commiſſions in the Scotch lent 

brigade in the Dutch ſervice, to take the oaths of IM bene 
allegiance and abjuration, on pain of forfeiting five 

hundred pounds, 
XI. As it had been reſolved, in the beginning W A 
of the preceding ſummer, to build veſſels of force I fn 


upon 
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upon the lake of Ontario, an act was now paſſed for c H A P. 


extending the maritime laws of England, relating 
to the government of his Majeſty's ſhips and forces 
by ſea, to ſuch officers, ſeamen, and others, as 
ſhould ſerve on board his Majeſty's ſhips or veſſels 
employed upon the lakes, great waters, or rivers in 
North America : and alſo, but not without oppo- 
ſition to this laſt, for the better recruiting of his 
Majeſty's forces upon the continent of America : 
to which end, by a new clauſe now added to a for- 
mer act, a recruiting officer was empowered to inliſt 
and detain an indented ſervant, even though his 
maſter ſhould reclaim him, upon Paying to the 
maſter ſuch a ſum as two Juſtices of Peace within 
the precinct ſhould adjudge to be a reaſonable equi- 
yalent for the original purchaſe-money and the re- 
maining time ſuch ſervant might have to ſerve. 
XII. The inteſtine broils of Ireland were hap- 
pily compoſed this year by the prudent management 
of the Marquis of Hartington, Lord-Lieutenant of 
that kingdom. By his ſteady and diſintereſted con- 
duct, his * and humanity, the Iriſh were not 
only brought to a much better temper, even among 
WH themſelves, than they were before their late outrage- 
" WH ous riots and dangerous difſenſions happened; but 
- Wl ilfo prevailed upon to acquieſce in the meMures of 
England, without this laſt being obliged to give up 
any one point of her ſuperiority. The leading men 
n the Parliament of Ireland were the firſt that con- 
formed: and though the ferment continued very high 
© for ſome time after, among the middling and lower 
ranks of people, it was at length entirely allayed by 
the wiſdom of the Lord-Lieutenant, and the excel- 
lent law, which he encouraged and paſſed for the 
benefit of that nation.“ The P of Ireland, 
112 who 


Among other objects of the attention of the legiſlature of that 
country, ten thouſand pounds were granted fos making the river 
Note navigable from the city of Kilkenny to the. town of Inneſtalge ; 

. twenty 
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B O O Kwho had been very buſy in fomenting many of the 


III. 


„ 


1755. 


late diſturbances, was, by his Majeſty's command, 
ſtruck off the hiſt of Privy-Counſellors; and the 
greateſt part of thoſe patriots, whom faction had 
turned out of their employments there, were re- 
inſtated with honour. 

XLII. The Parliament of England, which had 
adjourned on the twenty-third of December, met 
again: the Houfe of Commons on the thirteenth of 


An. 1756. January, and the Lords on the nineteenth. On the 


ſixteenth of the ſame month, the treaty between his 
Britannick Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia was 
figned, importing, That, for the defence of their 
common country, Germany, and in order to pre- 
ſerve her peace and tranquillity, which it was feared 
was in danger of being diſturbed, on account of the 
diſputes in America, the two Kings, for that end 
only, entered into a convention of neutrality, by 
which they reciprocally bound themſelves not to ſut- 
fer foreign troops of any nation whatſoever to enter 
into Germany, or paſs through it during the trou- 
bles aforeſaid, and the conſequences that might re- 
fult from them ; but to oppoſe the ſame with their 
utmoſt might, in order to fecure Germany from the 
calamities of war, maintain her fundamental laws 
and conftitutions, and preferve her peace uninter- 
rupted. Thus, the late treaty- with Ruflia was vir- 
tually renounced. Their Majeſties, moreover, ſeiſed 
this favourable opportunity to adjuſt the differences 
that had ſubſiſted between them, in relation to the 
remainder of the Silefia loan due to the ſubjects of 
his Britannick Majeſty, and the indemnitication 

claimed 


twenty thouſantl pounds towards carrying on an inland navigation 
from the city of Dublin to the river Shannon ; four thouſand pounds 
for making the river Newry navigable; a thoufand pounds a year for 
two years, for the encouragement of Engliſh Protefiant ſchools 3 ſeveral 
'ſums, to be diſtributed in premiums, for the encouragement of the 
cambrick, hempen, and flaxen manufactures; and three hundred 
thouſand pounds to bis Majeſty, towards ſupporting the ſeveral 
branches of the eſtabliſnment, and for defraying the expences of the 
government for two years. 


he 


Grone 455 10 
claimed by the ſubjects of his Pruſſian Majeſty forc n P. 


their lofles by ſea during the late war; fo that the IV. i, 
attachment laid on the ſaid debt was agreed to be * Go {| 
taken off, as ſoon as the ratitication of this treaty 4 3 
ſhould be exchanged. | | 11 

XIIII. On the twenty-firſt of January the Houſe 9 


took into conſideration the laws then in being re- oY 
lating to the militia of this kingdom; and, finding 
them inſufficient, ordered a new bill to be prepared, 9 
and brought in, for the better regulating of the 1 
militia forces in the ſeveral counties of England. A i 1 
bill was accordingly prepared to that effect, and [3 
preſented to the Houſe on the twelfth of March by | 
the Hon. Charles Townſhend, Eſq. who, to his ho- 
nour, was one of the chief promoters of it. After 
receiving many amendments in the Houſe of Com- * 
mons, it was on the tenth of May paſſed, and ſent 
to the Lords: but ſeveral objections being made to 
it by ſome of the Peers, and it ſeeming to them 
that ſome further amendments were ſtill neceſſa 
which they thought they could not in that ſeſſion 
ſpare time to conſider ſo maturely as the importance 
of the ſubject required, a negative of fifty- nine 
againſt twenty-three was put upon the motion for 
paſſing the bill; though every one muſt have been 
ſenſible, not only of the propriety, but even of the 
abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a law, which was ardently 1 
deſired by the whole nation. ö 
XIIV. On the twenty-ſeventh of May his of 
Majeſty went to the Houſe of Peers, and, after hav- "oo 
ing giventhe Royal aſſent to the bills then depending, ns 
thanked his Parliament, in a ſpeech from the throne, ith 
for their vigorous and effectual ſupport. He -ac- _ 114148 
quainted them, that the injuries and hoſtilities which f 


— —— 


© G | q if 

had been for ſome time commutted by the French "19 
againſt his dominions and ſubjects, were then fol- 1 
lowed by the actual invaſion of the Iſland of Minorca, 4 
though guaranteed to him by all the great powers * 
in Europe, and particularly by the French King: 3 
Wil 74 

94 
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B Oo © K That he had, therefore, found himſelf obliged, in 

III. yindication of the honour of his crown, and of the 
1756, Tights of his people, to declare war in form againſt 
France; and that he relied on the Divine Protection, y 

and the vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, 

in ſo juſt a cauſe. The Parliament was then ad- 

journed to the eighteenth of June; and from thence 

afterwards to the eighteenth of July, and then it was 


prorogued. 


erer 3 i 2 4 
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CHAT 1 
I. Letter from M. Rouills to the Secretary of State. 


II. The two nations recrimmate on each other. 

III. The French threaten Great-Britain with an 
invaſion. I IV. Requiſition of fix thouſand Dutch 
troops according to treaty. 0 V. Meſſage from the 
King to the Parliament. I. A body of Heſſians 
and Hanwvertans tranſported into Fngland. VII. 
French preparations at Toulon. & VIII. Admiral 
Byne ſails for the Mediterranean. IX. He arrives 
at Gibraltar. X. Engages M. de la Galiſſonniere 
off Minorca. & XI. And returns to Gibraltar. 
Sd XII. Ferment of the people at home. Y XIII. 
Adnwral Byng ſuperſeded, and ſent home priſoner. 
XIV. Account of the ſiege of St. Philip's forts in 
Minorca. XV. Precautions taken by General 
Blaterey. XVI. Siege commenced. & XVII. 
Engliſh ſquadron appears. N XVIII. General at- 
tack of the works. & XIX. The garriſon capitu- 
lates. XX. Sir Edward Hawke ſails to Minorca. 

XXI. Rejoicings in France, and clamours in Eng- 


and. N\ XXII. Gallantry of Fortunatus Wright. 


XXIII. General Blakeney created a Baron. 


XXIV. Meaſures taken for the defence of Great- 
Britain. & XXV. Proclamation. \ XXVI. Earl 
of Loudgun appointed Commander in chief in Ame- 
rica. XXVII. His Britanmck Majeſty's declara- 


tion of war. \ XXVIII. Subſtance of the French 


King's declaration. & XXIX. Addreſs of the Ciiy 
of London. XXX. Trial of General Fowke, 
$ XXXI. Afairs of America. \XXXII. Colonel 
Bradſtreet defeats a body of French on the river 
Onondaga. XXXIII. Earl of Loudoun arrives 
at New-York. \ XXXIV. Ofwego reduced by 
the enemy. & XXXV. Further proceedings in 


America. & XXXVI. Naval operations in that coun- 


try. XXXVII. Tranſactions in the Eaft- Indies. 
7 XVIII. 
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$ XXXVIII. Calcutta beſieged by the Viceroy of 


Bengal. & XXXIX. Deplorable fate of thoſe who 
periſted in the dungeon there. XL. Additional 
cruelties exerciſed on Mr. Holwel. $ XLI. Reſolution 
againſt Angria. XLII. Fort of Geriah taken by 
Admiral Watſon and Mr. Clive. ( XLIII. Their 
ſubſequent proceedings in the river Ganges. 


BO O =Y N the month of January Mr. Fox, lately ap- 


III. 


pointed Secretary of State, received a letter 


from M. Rouille, Miniſter and Secretary of State for 


7756. 


foreign affairs to the King of France, expoſtulating, 
in the name of his Sovereign, upon the orders and 
inſtructions for committing hoſtilities, which his 


Britannick Majeſty had given to General Braddock 


and Admiral Boſcawen, in diametrical oppoſition to 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurances ſo often repeated by word 
of mouth, as well as in writing. He complained of 
the inſult which had been offered to his Majeſty's flag 
in attacking and taking two of his ſhips in the open 
ſea, without any previous declaration of war; as alſo 
by committing depredations on the commerce of 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's ſubjects, in contempt 
of the law of nations, the faith of treaties, and the 
uſages eſtabliſhed among civilized nations. He 
ſaid, the ſentiments and character of his Britannick 
Majeſty gave the King his Maſter room to expect, 
that, at his return to London, he would diſavow the 
conduct of his Admiralty; bur ſeeing that, inſtead 
of puniſhing, he rather encouraged thoſe who had 
been guilty of ſuch depredations, his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty would be deemed deficient in what he owed 
to his own glory, the dignity of his crown, and the 
defence of his people, it he deferred any longer de- 
manding a ſignal reparation for the outrage done to 
the French flag, and the damage ſuſtained by his 
ſubjects. He, therefore, demanded immediate and 
full reſtitution of all the French ſhips, which, con- 


trary to law and decorum, had been taken by the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh navy, together with all the officers, ſoldiers, c HA P. 
mariners, guns, ſtores, and merchandiſe. He de- V. 
clared, that ſhould this refiitution be made, he ſhould n= Ang 
be willing to engage in a negociation for what fur- 
ther ſatisfaction he might claim, and continue de- 
ſirous to ſee the differences relating to America 
determined by a ſolid and equitable accommodation; 
but if, contrary to all hopes, theſe demands thould 
be rejected, he would conſider ſuch a denial of juſ- 
tice as the moſt authentick declaration of war, and 
as a formed deſign in the Court of London to diſturb 
the peace of Europe. To this peremptory remon- 
ſtrance the Britiſh Secretary was directed to anſwer, 
That though the King of England would readily 
conſent to an equitable and ſolid accommodation, 
he would not comply with the demand of immediate 
and full reſtitution as a preliminary condition; for 
his Majeſty had taken no ſteps but ſuch as were ren- 
dered juſt and indiſpenſable by the hoſtilities which 
the French began in time of profound peace, and 
a proper regard for his own honour, the rights and 
poſſeſſions of his crown, and the ſecurity of his 
kingdoms. 

$ IT. Without all doubt the late tranſactions had 
afforded ſpecious arguments for both nations to im- 
peach the conduct of each other. The French 
Court, conſcious of their encroachments in Nova- 
Scotia, affected to draw a ſhade over theſe, as par- 
ticulars belonging to a diſputed territory, and to 
divert the attention to the banks of the Ohio, where 
Jamonville and his detachment had been attacked 
and maſſacred by the Engliſh, without the leaſt pro- 
vocation, They likewiſe inveighed againſt the cap- 
ture of their ſhips, before any declaration of war, as 
flagrant acts of piracy; and ſome neutral Powers of 
Europe ſeemed to conſider them in the ſame point 
of view. It was certainly high time to check the 
inſolence of the French by force of arms, and ſurely 
this might have been as effectually and expeditiouſly 

exerted 
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B O o K exerted under the uſual ſanction of a formal decla- 7 
III. ration; the omiſſion of which expoſed the adminiſ- v 
1756. tration to the cenſure of our neighbours, and fixed tl 
the imputation of fraud and free-booting on the ſ 
beginning of the war. The miniſtry was ſaid to t] 
have delayed the ceremony of denouncing war from e 
political conſiderations, ſuppoſing that, ſhould the 
French be provoked into the firſt declaration of this e 
kind, the Powers of Europe would conſider his Moſt te 
Chriſtian Majeſty as the aggreſſor, and Great-Britain a 
would reap all the fruits of the defenſive alliances in W 
which ſhe had engaged. But nothing could be more er 
weak and frivolous than ſuch a conjecture. The in 
aggreſſor is he who firſt violates the peace; and every B 
ally will interpret the aggreſſion according to his as 
own intereſt and convenience. The adminiſtration th 
maintained the appearance of candour in the midſt O1 
of their hoſtilities. The merchant ſhips, of which 
a great number had been taken 'from the French, ſt 
were not fold and divided among the captors, ac- C 
cording ta the practice of war; but carefully ſequeſ- w. 
; tered, with all their cargoes and effects, in order to th 
be reſtored to the right owners, in caſe the diſputes ol 
between the two nations ſhould not be productive of be 
an open rupture. In this particular, however, it was pr 
pity that a little common ſenſe had not been blended d' 
with their honourable intention. Great part of the ha 
cargoes conſiſted of fiſh, and other periſnable com- a 
modities, which were left to rot and putrify, and at- Ei 
terwards thrown overboard, to prevent contagion; Ge 
ſo that the owners and captors were equally diſap- th 
pointed, and the value of them loſt to both nations. co 
$ III. The court of Verſailles, while they pre- hit 
ſented remonſtrances which they knew would prove ſel 
ineffectual, and exclaimed againſt the conduct of me 
Great-Britain with all the arts of calumny and exag- wa 
geration at every court in Chriſtendom, continued Ca 
nevertheleſs to make ſuch preparations as denoted to 
2 deſign to proſecute the war with uncommon vigour. ces 


They 
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They began to repair and fortify Dunkirk: orders c H AP. 


were publiſhed, that all Britiſh ſubjects ſhould quit 
the dominions of France: many Engliſh veſlels were 
ſeized in the different ports of that kingdom, and 
their crews ſent to priſon. At the ſame time an 
edict was iſſued, inviting the French ſubjects to equip 
privateers, offering a premium of forty livres for 
every gun, and as much for every man they ſhould 
take from the enemy; and promiſing that, in caſe 
a peace ſhould be ſpeedily concluded, the King 
would purchaſe the privateers at prime coſt. They 
employed great numbers of artifices and ſeamen 
in equipping a formidable ſquadron of ſhips at 
Breſt; and aſſembling a ſtrong body of land-forces, 
as well as a conſiderable number of tranſports, 
threatened the iſland of Great-Britrin with a danger- 

ous invaſion. | 
I IV. The Engliſh people were ſeized with con- 
ſternation: the miniſtry were alarmed and perplexed. 
Colonel Yorke, the Britiſh Reſident at the Hague, 
was ordered by his Majeſty to make a requiſition of 
the ſix thouſand men whom the States-General are 
obliged by treaty to furniſh, when Great-Britain ſhall 
be threatened with an invaſion; and in February he 
preſented a memorial for this purpoſe. Monſieur 
d'Affry, the French King's miniſter at the Hague 
having received intimation of this demand, produced 
a counter-memorial from his Maſter, charging the 
Engliſh as the aggreſſors, and giving the States- 
General plainly to underſtand, that, ſhould they grant 
the ſuccours demanded by Great-Britain, he would 
conſider their compliance as an act of hoſtility againſt 
himſelf; The Dutch, though divided among them- 
ſelves by faction, were unanimouſly averſe to any 
meaſure that might involve them in the approaching 
war, 'Their commerce was in a great meaſure de- 
cayed, and their finances were too much exhauſted 
to admit of an immediate augmentation of their for- 
ces, which for many other reaſons they ſtrove to _— 
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B O O KThey foreſaw a great increaſe of trade in their ad- 


3 


LD i ad 
1756. 


hering to a pundtual neutrality: they were afraid of 
the French by land, and jealous of the Engliſh by 
ſea; and, perhaps, enjoyed the proſpect of ſeeing 
theſe two proud and powerful nations humble and 
impovenſh each other. Certain it is, the States- 
General protracted their anſwer to Mr. Yorke's me- 
morial by ſuch affected delays, that the Court of 
London perceived their intention, and, in order to 
avoid the mortification of a flat denial, the King or- 
dered his Reſident to acquaint the Princeſs Regent, 


that he would not inſiſt upon his demand. The 
States, thus freed from their perplexity, at length . 


delivered an anſwer to Mr. Yorke, in which they 
expatiated on the difficulties they were laid under, 
and thanked his Britannick Majeity for having freed 
them by his declaration from that embarraſſment into 
which they were thrown by his firſt demand and 
the counter memorial of the French miniſter. The 
real ſentiments of thoſe people, however, more plain- 
Iy appeared in the previous reſolution delivered to 
the States of Tolland by the towns of Amſterdam, 
Dort, Haerlem, Gouda, Rotterdam, and Enckhuy- 
ſen, declaring flatly that England was uncontro- 
vertibly the aggreſſor in Europe, by ſeizing a con- 
ſiderable number of French veſſels; that the threat- 
ened invaſion of Great-Britain did not effect the 
Republick's guarrantee of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
inaſmuch as 1t was only intended to obtain repara- 
tion for the injury ſuſtained by the ſubjects of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; finally, that the ſuccours 
demanded could be of no advantage to the King of 
England, as it appeared by the declaration of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; that their granting theſe 
ſuccours would immediately lay them under a neceſ- 
fity of demanding, in their turn, affiſtance from 


Great-Britain. From this way of arguing, the Eng- 


liſh may perceive what they have to expect in caſes 


of emergency from the friendſhip of their — 
| allles, 
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to their own intereſt, Such a conſideration, joined 
to the other concurring motives, ought to induce the 
Britiſh Legiſlature to withdraw its dependence from 
all foreign connections, and provide ſuch a conſtitu- 
tional force within itſelf, as will be fully ſufficient to 
baftle all the efforts of an external enemy. The 
apprehenſions and diſtraction of the people at this 
juncture plainly evinced the expediency of ſuch a 
national force; but different parties were. divided in 
their opinions about the nature of ſuch a proviſion. 
Some of the warmeſt friends of their country pro- 
poſed a well regulated militia, as an inſtitution that 
would effectually anſwer the purpoſe of defending a 
wide extended ſea-coaſt from invaſion ; while, on 
the other hand, this propoſal was ridiculed and re- 
futed as impracticable or uſeleſs by all the retainers 
to the Court, and all the officers of the ſtanding ar- 
my. In the mean time, as the experiment could not 
be immediately tried, and the preſent juncture de- 
manded ſome inſtant determination, recourſe was had 
to a foreign remedy. 

FV. Towards the latter end of March, the King 
ſent a written meſſage to Parliament, intimating, 
that he had received repeated advices from different 
perſons and places, that a defign had been formed 
by the French Court to invade Great-Britain or 
Ireland; and the great- preparation of forces, ſhips, 
artillery, and warlike ſtores, then notoriouſly making 
in the ports of France oppoſite the Britiſh coaſts, 
together with the language of the French miniſters 
in ſome foreign courts, left little room to doubt the 
reality of ſuch a deſign: that his Majeſty had aug- 


mented his forces both by ſea and land, and taken 


proper meaſures and precautions for putting his 
kingdom in a poſture of defence: that, in order 
further to ſtrengthen himſelf, he had made a requi- 
ſition of - of Heſhan troops, purſuant to = 

late 
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curred ; 


B O o Klate treaty, to be forthwith brought over, and for 0 
III. that purpoſe ordered tranſports to be prepared; that h 
2756. he doubted not of being enabled and ſupported by C 

his Parliament in taking ſuch meaſures as might be P 
conducive to an end ſo eflential to the honour of his n 
crown, the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, I 
and the laws and liberties of theſe kingdoms. This k 
meſſage was no ſooner received, than both Houſes t 
voted, compoſed, and preſented very warm and af- ff 
ſectionate addreſſes, in which his Majeſty was thanked N 
for the requiſition he had made of the Heſſian 1 
troops; a meaſure which at any other time would 1 
have been ſtigmatiſed with all the ſatire and rheto- d 
rick of the oppoſition. g 
& VI. Even this precaution was not thought ſuffi- C 
cient to ſecure the iſland, and quiet the terrors of ſc 
the people. In a few days Mr. Fox, the new mi- ti 
niſter, encouraged by the unanimity which had ap- p 
peared ſo conſpicuous in the motions for the late b 
addreſſes, ventured to move again, in the Houſe of 8 
Commons, that another addreſs ſhould be preſented P! 
to the King, beſeeching his Maieſty, that for the ol 
more effectua} defence of this iſland, and for the tc 
better ſecurity of the religion and liberties of his h 
ſubjects, againſt the threatened attack by a foreign bi 
enemy, he would be graciouſly pleaſed to order vi 
twelve battalions of his electoral troops, together W 
with the uſual detachment of artillery, to be forth- 
with brought into this kindom. There was a m 
conſiderable party in the Houſe, to whom ſuch a Nt 
motion was odious and deteſtable : but conſidering p: 
the critical ſituation of affairs, they were afraid that a in 
direct oppoſition might expoſe them to a more odious ac 
fuſpicion : they, therefore, moved for the order of the ſo 
day, and inſiſted on the queſtion's being put upon af 
that motion; but it was carried in the negative by or 
a conſiderable majority, which alſo agreed to the m 
other propoſal. The reſolution of the Houſe was T 
communicated to the Lords, who unanimouſly con- of 
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curred; and their joint addreſs being preſented,c H a P. 5 
his Majeſty aſſured them he would immediately „. 8 
comply with their requeſt. Accordingly, ſuch ex- "MX" nf 
pedition was uſed, that in the courſe of the next 28 
month both Hanoverians and Heſſians arrived in We 
England, and encamped in different parts of the 6 
kingdom.—As the fears of an invaſion ſubſided in 9 
the minds of the people, their antipathy to theſe | 
foreign auxiliaries emerged. They were beheld 
with the eyes of jealouſy, ſuſpicion, and diſdain. 
They were treated with contempt, reſerve, and 
rigour. The miniſtry was execrated for having re- 
duced the nation to ſuch a low circumſtance of diſ- 
grace, as that they ſhould owe their ſecurity to 
German mercenaries. There were not wanting 
ſome incendiaries, who circulated” hints and inſinua- 
tions, that the kingdom had been purpoſely left un- 
provided; and that the natives of South-Britain had 
been formerly ſubdued and expelled by a body of 
Saxon auxiliaries, whom they had hired for their 
preſervation. In a word, the doubts and ſuſpicions 
of a people naturally blunt and jealous were inflamed 
to ſuch a degree of animoſity, that nothing would 
have reſtrained them from violent acts of outrage, 
but the moſt orderly, modeſt and inoffenſive beha- 2 
viour by which both the Hanoverians and Heſſians 
were diſtinguiſhed, 

$ VII. Under the cloak of an invading arma- 
ment, which engroſſed the attention of the Britiſh 
nation, the French ware actually employed in pre- 
parations for an expedition, which ſucceeded accord- 
ing to their wiſh. In the beginning of the year, 
advice was received that a French ſquadron would 
ſoon be in a condition to fail from Toulon: this was 
afterwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, not 
only from foreign gazettes, but alſo from Engliſh 
miniſters and conſuls reſiding in Spain and Italy. 
They affirmed that the Toulon ſquadron conſiſted 
of twelve or fifteen ſhips of the line, with a great 

| number 
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B O © Knumber of tranſports; that they were ſupplied with 


III. 


x7 56. 


proviſion for two months only, conſequently could 
not be intended for America; and that firong bodies 
of troops were on their march from different parts 
of the French dominions to Dauphine and Provence 
in order to be embarked. Notwithſtanding theſe 
particulars of information, which plainly pointed out 
Minorca as the object of their expedition; notwith- 
ſtanding the extenſive and important commerce car- 
ried on by the ſubjects of Great-Britain in the Me- 
diterranean; no care was taken to ſend thither a 
ſquadron of ſhips capable to protect the trade, and 
fruſirate the deſigns of the enemy. That great pro- 
vince was left to a few inconfiderable ſhips and fri- 
gates, which could ſerve no other purpoſe than that 
of carrying intelligence from port to port, and en- 


riching their commanders, by making prize of 


merchant veſſels. Nay, the miniſtry ſeemed to 
y little or no regard to the remonſtrance of Gene. 


ral Blakeney, Deputy Governor of Minorca, who, 


in repeated advices, repreſented the weakneſs of the 
rriſon which he commanded in St. Philip's caſtle 
the chief fortreſs on the iſland. For from ſtrengthen- 
ing the garriſon with a proper reinforcement, they 
did not even fend thither the officers belonging to it, 
who were in England upon leave of abſence, nor 
give directions for any veſſel to tranſport them, un- 
til the French armament was ready to make a deſcent 
upon that iſland.“ 
III. 
* It is with pleaſure we ſeize this opportunity of recording an in- 
{tance of gallantry and patriotiſm in a Britiſh officer, which would 
have done honour to the character of a Roman tribune. Captain 
Cunningham, an accompliſhed young gentlemen, who 'aRed as en- 
gineer in ſecond at Minorca; being preferred to a Majority at home, 
and recalled to his regiment by an expreſs order, had repaired with 
his family to Nice in Italy, where he waited for the opportunity of 
a ſhip bound for England, when he received certain intelligence that 


the French armament was deſtined for the place he had quitted. His 
lady, whom he tenderly loved, was juſt delivered, and two of his 


children were dangerouſly ill of the ſmal!-pox. He recollected that 


the chief engineer of Minorea was infirm, and indeed diſabled by the 
; gout, 
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VIII. At length, the deſtination of the enemy'sc HAP. 
fleet being univerſally known, the miniſiry ſeemed to V. 
rouſe from their lethargy, and, like perſons ſuddenly 
waking, acted with hurry and precipitation. Inſtcad 
of detaching a ſquadron that in all reſpects ſhould be 
{ſuperior to the French Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and beſtowing the command of it upon an officer of 
approved courage and activity, they allotted no 
more than ten ſhips of the line for this ſervice, veſt- 
ing the command of them in Admiral Byng, who 
had never met with any occaſion to fignalize his 
courage, and whoſe character was not very popular 
in the navy: but Mr. Wett, the ſecond in command, 
was a gentlemen univerſally reſpected for his probity, 
ability, and reſolution. The ten ſhips deſtined for 
tlus expedition, were but in very indifferent order, 
poorly manned, and unprovided with either hoſpital 
or fire-ſhip. They failed from Spithead on the 
leventh day of April, having on board, as part of 
their complement, a regiment of ſoldiers to be 
landed at Gibraltar, with Major-General Stuart, 
Lord Effingham, and Colonel Cornwallis, whoſe 
regiments were in garriſon at Minorca, about forty 


2756» 


gout, end that many things were wanting for the defence of the for- 
treſs. His zeal for the honour and ſervice of his country immediately 
triuw;phed over the calls of tenderneſs and of nature, He expended 
a comtiderable ſum of money in purchaſing timber for the platforms, 
and other neceſſaries for the garriſon ; hired a ſhip for tranſporting 
them t.nither; and tearing himlelf from his wife and children, thus 
left ?,mong ſtrangers in a foreign country, embarked again for Mi- 
nor ca, where he knew he ſhould be in a peculiar manner expoſed to 
Al), the dangers of a furious ſiege. In the courſe of this deſperate 
ſervice he acquitted himſelf with that vigilance, ſkill, and active cou- 
rage, which he had on divers former occaſions diſplayed, until the 
aflault was given to the Queen's Baſtion; when mixing with the ene- 
my, [word in hand, he was diſabled in his right arm by the ſhot of a 
mulket and the thruſt of a bayonet. His behaviour was ſo acceptable 
to his Sovereign, that when he returned to England he was preferred 
to the rank of Colonel in the Guards. He afterwards acted as chief 
engineer in the attempts and deſcents which were made on the French 
coaſt, Though grievouſly maimed, he accepted the ſame office in the 
expedition to Guadaloupe, where he died uaiverlally regrett d. 
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B O o Kinferior officers, and near one hundred recruits, as 4 


III. 


1756. 


reinforcement to St. Philip's fortreſs. 
IX. After all the intelligence which had been 


received, one would imagine the government of 
England was ſtill ignorant of the enemy's force and 
deſtination; for the inſtructions delivered to Admi- 


ral Byng imported, that, on his arrival at Gibraltar, 


he ſhould inquire whether any French ſquadron had 


paſſed through the ſtraits; and that, being certified 


in the affirmative, as it was probably deſigned for 
North-America, he ſhould immediately detach 
Rear-Admiral Weſt to Louiſbourg, on the iſland 
of Cape-Breton, with ſuch a number of ſhips, as 
when joined with thoſe at Hallifax, would conſtitute 
a force ſuperior to the armament of the enemy. 
On the ſecond day of May, Admiral Byng arrived 
at Gibraltar, where he found Captain Edgecumbe, 
with the Princeſs Louiſa ſhip of war, and a ſloop, 
who informed him that the French armament, com- 


manded by M. de la Galiſſonniere, conſiſting of 
thirteen ſhips of the line, with a great number of 
tranſports, n on board a body of fifteen thou- 


ſand land- forces, had ſailed from Toulon on the 


tenth day of April, and made a deſcent upon the 
land of Minorca, from whence he (Captain Edge- 
cumbe) had been obliged to retire at their approach. 
General Fowke, who commanded at Gibraltar, had 
received two ſucceſſi ve orders from the Secretary at 
War, with reſpect to his ſparing a battalion of troops 
to be tranſported by Mr. Byng, a as reinforcement 
to Minorca ; but as the two orders appeared incon- 
ſiſtent or equivocal, a council of war was conſulted, 


and the majority were of opinion that no troops 


ſhould be ſent from thence to Minorca, except a 
detachment to ſupply the deficiency in the little 


ſquadron of Captain Edgecumbe, who had left a 


good number of his ſeamen and mariners, under the 
command of Captain Scroop, to aſſiſt in the defence 


of Fort St. Philip's. Theſe articles of intelligence the 
7 Admiral 
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Admiral diſpatched by an expreſs to the Lords of cy AP. 
the Admiralty, and in his letter made uſe of ſome V- by 
impolitick expreſſions, which, in all probability, it "> 0 
would have been well for him had he omitted. He * 
ſaid, if he had been ſo happy as to have arrived at 1 
Mahon before the French had landed, he flattered | 
himſelf he ſhould have been able to prevent their [ 
getting a footing on that iſland. He complained, £4 
that there were no magazines in Gibraltar for ſupply- 
ing the ſquadron with neceflaries; that the careen- 
ing-wharfs, pits, and ſtore houſes were entirely de- 
cayed, ſo that he ſhould find the greateſt difficulty 
in cleaning the ſhips that were foul; and this was 
the caſe with ſome of thoſe he carried out from 
England, as well as with thoſe which had been for 
ſome time cruifing in the Mediterranean. He fig- 
nifted his opinion, that, even if it ſhould be found 
practicable, it would be very impolitick to throw 
any men into St. Philip's caſtle, which could not be 
ſaved without a land force ſufficient to raiſe the 
ſiege; therefore, a ſmall reinforcement would only 
add ſo many men to the number which muſt fall 
into the hands of the enemy. He obſerved, that ſuch 
engineers and artillery-men in Gibraltar, as had been | 
at Minorca, were of opinion, that it would be im- 9 
poſſible to throw any number of men into St. Philip's, 
if the French had erected batteries on the two ſhores 
near the entrance of the harbour, ſo as to bar all 
paſſage up to the ſally- port of the fortreſs; and with 
this opinion he ſignified the occurrence of his own F 
ſentiments. The firſt part of this letter was a down- 5 
right impeachment of the miniſtry, for having de- 6 ji 
layed the expedition, for having ſent out ſhips unfit | 
for ſervice, and for having neglected the magazines 
and wharfs at Gibraltar. In the latter part he ſeemed | 
to prepare them for the ſubſequent account of his (1 
miſconduct and miſcarriage. It cannot be ſuppoſed 0 
that they underwent this accuſation without appre- 0 
tenſion and reſentment; and as they foreſaw the 10 
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B O O k loſs of Minorca, which would not fail to excite a 


III. 


1756. 


national clamour, perhaps they now began to take 
meaſures for gratifying their reſentment, and tranſ- 
ferring the blame from themſelves to the perſon who 
had preſumed to hint a diſapprobation of their con- 
duct: for this purpoſe they could not have found a 
fairer opportunity than Mr. Byng's ſubſequent beha- 
vieur afforded. 


X. The Admiral being ſtrengthened by Mr. 


Edgecumbe, and reinforced by a detachment from 


the garriſon, ſet fail from Gibraltar on the eighth 
day of May and was joined off Majorca by his Ma- 
jelty's ſhip the Phoenix, under the command of 
Captain Hervey, who confirmed the intelligence hs 
had already received, touching the ſtrength and 
deſtination of the French ſquadron. When he ap- 
woached Minorca, he deſcried the Britiſh colours 
fill flying at the caſtle of St. Philip's, and ſeveral 
bomb battenes playing upon 1t from different quar- 
ters where the French banners were diſplayed. 
Thus informed, he detached three ſhips a-head, with 
Captain Hervey, to reconnoitre the harbour's mouth, 
and land, if poſſible, a letter for General Blakeney, 
giving him to underſtand the fleet was come to his 
atfitiance. Before this attempt could be made, the 
French ſleet appearing to the ſouth eaſt, and the 
wind blowing ſtrong off ſhore, he recalled his ſhips, 
and formed the line of battle. About fix o'clock in 
the evening, the enemy, to the number of ſeventeen 
ſhips, thirteen of which appeared to be very large, 
advanced in order; but about ſeven tacked, with a 
view to gain the weather-gage. Mr. Byng, in order 
to preſerve that advantage, as well as to make ſure 
of the land wind in the morning, followed their 
example, being then' about five leagues from Cape- 
Mola. At day-light the enemy could not be de- 
ſcried; but two tartanes appearing cloſe to the rear 
of the Engliſh ſquadron, they were immediately 
chaſed. by ſignal. One eſcaped, and the other being 
. ; : y taken, 
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taken, was found to have on board two French cap- n a Þ. 


tains, two lieutenants, and about an hundred pri- 
vate ſoldiers, . part of fix hundred who had been 
ſent out in tartanes the preceding day, to reinforce 
the enemy's ſquadron. This ſoon re-appearing, the 
line of battle was formed on each fide, and about 
two o'clock Admiral Byng threw out a fignal to bear 
away two points from the wind and engage. At 
this time his diſtance from the enemy was ſo great, 
that Rear-Admiral Weſt, perceiving it impoſſible to 
comply with both orders, bore away with his diviſion 
ſeven points from the wind, and cloſing down upon 
the enemy, attacked them with ſuch impctuotity, 
that the ſhips which oppoſed him were in a little 
time driven out of the line. Had he been properly 
tuſtained by the van, in all probability the Britith 
fleet would have obtained a compleat victory; but 
the other divition did not bear down, and the ene- 
my's centre keeping that ſtation, Rear-Admiral 
Welt could not purſue his advantage without run- 
ning the riſque of ſeeing his communication with 
the reſt of the line entirely cut off. In the begin- 
ning of the action, the Intrepid, in Mr. Byng's di- 
viſion, was ſo diſabled in her rigging, that the could 
not be managed, and drove on the thip that was 
next in polition; a circumſtance which obliged ſe- 
veral others to throw all a-back, in order to avoid 
confuſion, and for ſome time retarded the action. 
Certain it is, that Mr. Byng, though accommodated 
with a noble ſhip of ninety guns, made little or no 
uſe of his artillery, but kept aloof, either from an 
overſtrained obſervance of diſcipline, or timidity. 
When his Captain exhorted him to bear down upon 
the enemy, he very coolly rephed, that he would 
avoid the error of Admiral Matthews, who, in his 
engagement with the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons 
off Toulon, during the preceding war, had broke 
the line by his own precipitation, and expoſed him- 
lelf ſingly to a fire that he could not ſuſtain. Mr. 

| Byng, 
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B O © KByng, on the contrary, was determined againſt act- 


III 


ing, except with the line entire; and, on pretence of 


1756. rectifying the diſorder which had happened among 


ſome of the ſhips, heſitated ſo long, and kept at 
ſuch a wary diſtance, that he never was properly en- 
gaged, though he received ſome few ſhots in his 
hull. M. de la Galiſſonniere ſeemed equally averſe 
to the continuance of the battle; part of his ſqua- 
dron had been fairly obliged to quit the line; and 
though he was rather ſuperior to the Engliſh in 
number of men and weight of metal, he did not 
chooſe to abide the conſequence of a cloſer fight with 
an enemy ſo expert in naval operation: he, there- 
fore, took advantage of Mr. Byng's heſitation, and 
edged away with an eaſy fail ro join his van, which 
had been diſcomfited. The Enghth Admiral gave 
chaſe; but the French ſhips being clean, he could 
not come up and cloſe them again, ſo they retired 
at their leiſure. Then he put his ſquadron on the 
other tack, in order to keep the wind of the ene- 


muy; and next morning they were altogether out of 


ſight. 

XI. While he lay-to with the reſt of his fleet, 
at the diſtance of ten leagues from Mahon, he de- 
tached cruiſers to look for ſome miſſing ſhips, which 
joined him accordingly, and made an inquiry into 
the condition of the ſquadron. The number of 
killed amounted to forty-two, including Captain 
Andrews, of the Defiance, and about one hundred 
and fixty-eight were wounded Three of the capital 
ſhips were ſo damaged in their maſts, that they 
could not keep the ſea, with any regard to their 
ſafety; a great number of the ſeamen were ill, and 
there was no veilel which could be converted into 
an hoſpital for the ſick and wounded. In this ſitua- 
tion Mr. Byng called a council of war, at which the 


land officers were preſent. He repreſented to them, 


that he was much inferior to the enemy in weight 
of metal and number of men; that they had the 
advantage 
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advantage of ſending their wounded to Minorca,c H AP. 
from whence at the fame time they were refreſhed V. 
and reinforced occaſionally; that, in his opinion, it 1,0. 
was impracticable to reheve St. Philip's fort, and, 


therefore, they ought to make the beſt of their way 
back to Gibraltar, which might require immediate 
protection. They unanimoufly concurred with his 
ſentiments, and thither he directed his courſe ac- 


cordingly. How he cane to be fo well acquainted 


with the impracticability of relieving General Blake- 
ney, it is not eaſy to determine, as no experiment 
was made for that purpofe. Indeed, the neglect of 
ſuch a trial feems to have been the leaft excuſable 
part of his conduct; for 1t afterwards appeared, 
that the officers and foldiers belonging to the garri- 


ſon might have been landed at the fally-port, with- 


out running any great riſque; and a gentleman, 
then in the fort, actually paſſed and repaſſed in a 
boat, unhurt by any of the enemy's batteries. 

$ XII. Mr. Byng's letter to the Admiralty, con- 
taining a detail of this action, is faid to have arrived 
ſome days before it was made publick; and when it 
appeared, was curtailed of divers expreſfions, and 
whole paragraphs, which either tended to his own 


Juſtification, or implied a cenfure on the conduct of 


his ſuperiors. Whatever uſe might have been made 
of this letter while it remained a ſecret to the pub- 
lick we thall not pretend to explain : but ſure it is, 
that, on the fixteenth day of June, Sir Edward 
Hawke and Admiral Saunders ſailed from Spithead 
to Gibraltar, to ſuperſede the Admirals Byng and 
Weſt, in their commands of the Mediterranean 
ſquadron; and Mr. Byng's letter was not publiſhed 
till the twenty- ſixth day of the ſame month, when it 
produced all the effect which that gentleman's bit- 


tereſt enemies could have defired. The 9383 


took fire like a train of the moſt haſty combuſtibles, 
and broke out into fuch a clamour of rage and in- 


dignation againſt the devoted Admiral, as — 
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B Oo © k have been exceeded if he had loſt the whole navy of 


III. 


England, and left the coaſts of the kingdom naked 


1756. to invaſion. This animoſity was carefully fomented 


and maintained by artful emiſſaries, who mingled 
with all puplick aſſemblies, from the drawing- rom 
at St. James's to the mob at Charing-croſs. They 
expatiated upon the inſolence, the folly, the cowardice, 
and miſconduct of the unhappy Admiral. They 
even preſumed to make their Sovereign in ſome 
meaſure an inſtrument of their calumny, by ſug- 
geſting, that his Majeſty had prognoſticated Byng's 
miſbehaviour from the contents of his firſt letter, 
dated at Gibraltar. They ridiculed and refute the 


reaſons he had given for returning to that fortreis, 


after his ſcandalous rencounter with the French {qua- 


dron; and, in order to exaſperate them to the moſt 
implacable reſentment, they exaggerated the terr!- 
ble conſequences of loſing Minorca, which mutt 
now be ſubdued through his treachery or want of 
reſolution. In a word, he was devoted as the ſcape- 
goat of the miniſtry, to whoſe ſupine negligence, 
Ignorance, and miſconduct, the loſs of that impor- 
tant fortreſs was undoubtedly owing. Byng's miſ- 
carriage was thrown out like a barrel to the whale, 
in order to engage the attention of the people, that 
it might not be attracted by the real cauſe of the 
national misfortune. In order to keep up the flame 
which had been kindled againſt the Admiral, re- 
courſe was had to the loweſt artifices. Agents were 
employed to villify his perſon in all publick places 


of vulgar reſort; and mobs were hired at different 


parts of the capital to hang and burn him in 


effigy. | 
XIII. the two officers who ſucceeded to the 
command in the Mediterranean, were accompanied 
by Lord Tyrawley, whom his Majefty had appointed 
to ſuperſede General Fowke in the government of 
Gibraltar, that gentleman having incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the miniſtry, for not having underſtood 
| IM 
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an order which was unintelligible. By the ſame HAP. 


conveyance, a letter from the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty was tranſmitted to Mr. Byng, giving him 
notice that he was recalled. To this intimation he 
replied in ſuch a manner as denoted a conſciouſneſs 
of having done his duty, and a laudable deſire to 
vindicate his own conduct. His anſwer contained a 
further account of the engagement in which he was 
ſuppoſed to have miſbehaved, intermixed with ſome 
puerile calculations of the enemy's ſuperiority in 
weight of metal, which ſerved no other purpoſe 
than that of expoſing-his character ſtill more to ridi- 


cule and abuſe; and he was again ſo impolitick as 


to hazard certain exprefſions, which added freſh 
fuel to the reſentment of his enemies. Directions 
were immedaately diſpatched to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that Byng ſhould be ſent home in arreſt; and an 


order to the ſame purpoſe was lodged at every port 


in the kingdom: precautions, which, however, un- 
neceſſary to ſecure the perſon of a man who longed 
ardently to juſtify his character by a publick trial, 
were yet productive of conſiderable effect in aug- 
menting the popular odium. Admiral Byng im- 
mediately embarked in the ſhip which had carried 
out his ſucceſſor, and was accompanied by Mr. 
Weſt, General Fowke, and ſeveral other officers of 
that garriſon, who were allo recalled, in conſequence 
of having ſubſcribed to the reſult of the council of 
war, which we have mentioned above. When they 
arrived in England, Mr. Weſt met with ſuch a gra- 
cious reception from his Majeſty as was thought due 
to his extraordinary merit; but Mr. Byng was com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner 1n an apartment of Greenwich- 
Hoſpital. 

XIV. In the mean time, the ſiege of St. Phi- 
lip's fort in Minorca was proſecuted with unremit- 
ting vigour. The armament of Toulon, conſiſtin 
of the fleet commanded dy M. de la Galiſſonniere, 
and the troops under the Duke de Richelieu, arrived 


on 


V. 


— 
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2c agg or St. Philip's, and immediately began to diſem- 
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B Oo O Kon the eighteenth day of April at the port of Ciuda- 


della, on that part of the iſland oppoſite to Mahon, 


bark their forces. Two days before they reached 
the iſland, General Blakeney had, by a packet-boar, 
received certain intelligence of their approach, and 
began to make preparations for the defence of the 
caſtle. The fort which he commanded was very 
extenſive, ſurrounded with numerous redoubts, ra- 
velins, and other outworks; and provided with ſub- 
terranean galleries, mines, and traverſes, cut out of 
the ſolid rock with incredible labour. Upon the 
whole, this was one of the beſt fortified places in 
Europe, well ſupplied with artillery, ammunition, 
and proviſion; and, without all doubt, might have 
ſuſtained the moſt deſperate fiege, had it been de- 
fended by a numerous garrifon, conducted by able 
engineers, under the eye and auſpices of an active 
and ſkilful commander. All theſe advantages, how- 
ever, did not concur on this occaſion. 'The num- 
ber of troops in Minorca did not exceed four regi- 
ments, whereas the nature of the works required at 
leaſt double the number; and, even of theſe above 
forty officers were abſent. The chief engineer was 
rendered lame by the gout, and the General himſelf 
oppreſſed with the infirmities of old age. The na- 
tives of the iſland might have been ſerviceable as 
pioneers, or day-labourers, but, from their hatred to 
the Proteſtant religion, they were generally averſe to 
the Engliſh government, although they had lived 

happily and grown wealthy under its influence. 
XV. The governor ordered his officers to beat 
up for volunteers in the adjacent town of St. Philip's; 
but few or none would enliſt under his banners, and 
it ſeems he would not venture to compel them into 
the ſervice, He recalled all his advanced parties; 
and, in particular, a company poſted at Fornelles, 
| where a ſmall redoubt had been raiſed, and five 
companies at Ciudadella, a poſt fortified with two 
| pieces 
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pieces of cannon, which were now withdrawn asCHA P. 

ſoon as the enemy began to difembark their forces. V. 
At the ſame time Major Cunningham was detached 
with a party to break down the bridges, and break 
up the roads between that place and St. Philip's ; 
but the taſk of deſtroying the roads could not be 
erformed in ſuch a hurry, on account of the hard 
rock which runs aleng the ſurface of the ground 
through this whole iſland ; nor was there time to 
demoliſh the town of St. Philip's, which ſtood ſo 
near the fort, that the enemy could not fail to take 
advantage of its neighbourhood. The ſtreets ſerved 
them for trenches, which otherwiſe could not have 
been dug through the folid rock. Here they made 
a lodgment cloſe to the works; here they found 
convenient barracks and quarters of refreſhment, 
maſks for their batteries, and an effectual cover for 
their mortars and bombardiers. The General has 
been blamed for leaving the town ſtanding; but if 
we conſider his uncertainty concerning the deſtina- 
tion of the French armament, the odious nature of 
ſuch a precaution, which could not fail to exaſpe- 
rate the inhabitants, and the impoſſibility of execu- 
ting ſuch a ſcheme after the firſt appearance of the 
enemy, he will be found excuſable, if not altogether 
blameleſs. Some houſes and windmills were actually 
demoliſhed, ſo as to clear the eſplanade and the 
approaches. All the wine in the cellars of St. Phi- 
lip's town was deſtroyed, and the butts were carried 
into the caſtle, where they might ſerve for gabiors 
and traverſes. Five-and-twenty Minorquin bakers 
were hired, and a large number of cattle brought 
into the fort, for the benefit of the garriſon. The 
ports were walled up, the poſts aſſigned, the ſenti- 
nels placed, and al] the different guards appointed. 
Commodore Edgecumbe, who then anchored in the 
harbour of Mahon, cloſe under the walls of the caſ- 
tle, ſailed away with his little ſquadron, conſiſting 
of the Cheſterfield, Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, and 
| Dolphin, 
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B O O K Dolphin, after having left all his marines, a detach- 


III. 


OY” a. 
2756. 


ment from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcu- 
pine ſloop, and the greater part of the Dolphin's, as 
a reinforcement to the fort, under the immediate 
direction and command of Captain Scroop, of the 
Dolphin, who, with great gallantry, offered him- 
ſelf for this ſevere duty, and bravely ſignaliſed him- 
ſelf during the whole ſiege. The French Admiral 
might certainly have blocked up this harbour in 
ſuch a manner, as would have prevented the eſcape 
of theſe chips, and divers other rich merchant veſſels, 
which happened then to be at Mahon: but, in all 
probability, they purpoſely allowed them to abandon 
the place, which, on any emergency, or aſſault, their 
crews and officers would have conſiderably rein- 
forced. The enemy were perfectly acquainted with 
the great extent of the works, and the weakneſs of 
the garriſon, from which circumſtance they derived 
the moſt ſanguine hopes that the place might be ſud- 


denly taken without the trouble of a regular ſiege. 


After Mr. Edgecumbe had failed for Gibraltar, and 
General Blakeney had ordered a ſloop to be ſunk in 
the channel that leads to the harbour, the French 
ſquadron made its appearance at this part of the 
Wand ; but, without having attempted any thing 
againſt the fort, fell to leeward of Cape-Mola. 
Next day they came in fight again, but ſoon bore 
away, and never afterwards, during the whole courſe 
of the ſiege, approached ſo near as to give the gar- 
riſon the leaſt diſturbance. | 

$ XVI. On the twenty-ſecond day of April, the 
Governor ſent a drummer to the French General 
with a letter, defiring to know his reaſons for invading 
the iſland. To this an anſwer was returned by the 
Duke de Richelien, declaring he was come with in- 
tention to reduce the iſland under the dominion of 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, by way of retaliation 
for the conduct of his maſter, who had ſeized and 
detained the ſhips belonging to the King of France 


and 
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and his ſubjects. If we may judge from the firſt q H ae. 
operations of this nobleman, he was but indifferently . 
provided with engineers: for, inſtead of beginning 736. 


his approaches on the fide of St. Philip's town, cloſe 
by the out-works, where he might have been ſcreened 
from the fire of the garriſon, his batteries were erect- 
ed at Cape-Mola, on the other fide of the harbour, 
where they were more expoſed, their fire much leſs 
effectual, and indeed at too great a diſtance to be 
of any ſervice. The fire of St. Philip's was ſo ſevere, 
and the cannon ſo well ſerved on this quarter, that 
in a little time the enemy thought proper to change 
their plan of attack, and advance on the ſide of St. 
Philip's town, which ought to have been the firſt 
object of their conſideration, eſpecially as they could 
find little or no earth to fill their gabions, and open 
their trenches in the uſual form. On the twelfth of 
May, about nine at night, they opened two bomb 
batteries, near the place where the windmills had 
been deſtroyed ; and from that period an inceſſant 
tire was kept up on both ſides, from mortars and 
cannon, the French continuing to raiſe new batte- 
ries in every ſituation from whence they could annoy 
the beſieged. Ds 
XVII. On the ſeventeenth day of the month, 
the garriſon were tranſported with joy at ſight of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, commanded by Admiral Byng ; 
and Mr. Boyd, commiſſary of the ſtores, ventured 
to embark in a ſmall boat, with fix oars, which 
paſſed from St. Stephen's cove, a creek on the weſt 
fide of the fortification, through a ſhower of cannon 
and mutketry from the enemy's poſt on the other 
ſide, and actually reached the open ſea, his deſign 
being to join the ſquadron ; but this being at a great 
diſtance, ſtretching away to the ſouthward, and Mr. 
Boyd percerving himſelf chaſed by two of the enemy's 
light veſſels, he returned by the ſame route to the 
garriſon, without having ſuſtained the leaſt damage. 
A circumſtance which plainly confutes the notion of 
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B Oo O K Mr. Byng, that it was impracticable to open a com- 
A munication with the garriſon of St. Philip's. Next 
2756. day the hopes of the beſieged, which had prognoſti- 
cated a naval victory to the Britiſh ſquadron, a 
ſpeedy relief to themſelves, and no leſs than capti- 
vity to the aſſailants, were conſiderably damped by 
the appearance of the French fleet, which, quietly 
returned to their ſtation off the harbour of Mahon. 
That ſame evening they were told by a deſerter, 
that the Engliſh fleet had been worſted in an engage- 
ment by M. de la Galiſſonniere; and this informa- 
tion was ſoon confirmed by a general diſcharge, or 
Feu de joie, through the whole French camp, to cele- | 
brate the victory they pretended to have obtained. | 
How little ſoever they had reaſon to boaſt of any 
advantage in the action, the retreat of the Engliſh 
ſquadron was undoubtedly equivalent to a victory; 
for had Mr. Byng acquired and maintained the ſu- 
periority at ſea, the French forces, which had been 
diſembarked in Minorca, would, in all probability, 
have been obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war to 
his Britannick Majeſty. The caſe was now much 
altered in their favour : their ſquadron cruiſed about 
the iſland without moleſtation : and they daily re- 
ceived, by means of their tranſports, reinforcements 
of men and ammunition, as well as conſtant ſupplies 

of proviſions. 

XVIII. The Engliſh garriſon, however morti- 
fied at finding themſelves thus abandoned, reſolved 
to acquit themſelves with gallantry in the defence 
of the place, not without ſome remaining hope that 
the Engliſh ſquadron would be reinforced, and re- 
turn to their relief, In the mean time, they ſuſtained 
and retorted the enemy's fire with undaunted reſo- 
lution. They remounted cannon, the carriages of 
which had been diſabled : they removed them occa- 
ſionally to places from whence it was judged they 

could do the greateſt execution: they repaired 


breaches, reſtored werlins, and laboured with ſur- 
priſing 
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prifing alacrity, even when they were ſurrounded byc H Ap. 


the numerous batteries of the foe; when their em- 


braſures, and even the parapets, were demoliſhed, 16g. 


and they ſtood expoſed not only to the cannon and 
mortars, but alſo to the muſquetry, which fired 
upon them, without ceafing, from the windows of 
the houſes in the town of St. Philip. By this time, 
they were inveſted with an army of twenty thouſand 
men, and plyed inceſſantly from fixty-two battering 
cannon, twenty-one mortars, and four howitzers, 
beſides the ſmall arms: nevertheleſs, the loſs of men 
within the fortreſs was very inconſiderable, the 
garriſon being moſily ſecured in the ſubterranean 
works, which were impenetrable to ſhells or ſhot, 
By the twenty-ſeventh day of June they had made a 
practicable breach in one of the ravelins, and dama- 
ged the other outworks to ſuch a degree, that they 
determined this night to give a general aſſault. 
Accordingly, between the hours of ten and eleven, 
they advanced to the attack from all quarters on the 
land fide. At the ſame time a ſtrong detachment, 
in armed boats, attempted to force the harbour, 
and penetrate into the creek, called St. Stephen's 
Cove, to ftorm Fort Charles, and ſecond the attack 
upon Fort Marlborough, on the farther ſide of the 
.creek, the moſt * of all the out works. The 
enemy advanced with great intrepidity, and their 
commander, the Duke de Richelieu, is ſaid to have 
led them up the works in perſon. Such an 
aſſault could not but be attended with great ſlaugh- 
ter; they were mowed down, as they approached, 
with grape ſhot and muſquetry: and ſeveral mines 
were ſprung with great effect, ſo that the glacis was 
almoſt covered with the dying and the dead. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they perſevered with uncommon reſolu- 
tion; and, though repulſed on every other ſide, at 
length made a lodgement in the Queen's redouht, 
which had been greatly damaged by their cannon. 
Whether their ſucceſs in this quarter was owing = 

tne 
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BOOK the weakneſs of the place, or to the timidity of the 
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defender, certain it is, the enemy were in poſſeſſion 


1256. before it was known to the officers of the garriſon; 


mounted, the embraſures and parapets demoliſhed, 


for Lieutenant Colonel Jeffries, the ſecond in com- 
mand, xho had acquitted himſelf ſince the beginning 
of the ſiege with equal courage, ſkill, and activity, 
in his viſitation of this poſt, was ſuddenly ſurrounded 
and taken by a file of French grenadicrs, at a time 
when he never dreamed they had made a lodgment. 
Major Cunningham, who accompanied him, met 
with a feverer fate, though he eſcaped captivity; he 
was run through the arm with a bayonet, and the 
piece being diſcharged at the ſame time, ſhattered 
the bones of his hand in ſuch a manner, that he was 
maimed for life. In this ſhocking condition he re- 
tired behind a traverſe, and was carried home to his 
quarters. Thus the Govenor was deprived of his 
two principal aſſiſtants, one being taken, and the 
other diſabled. i 

XIX. The enemy having made themſelves 
maſters of Anſtruther's and the Qucen's redoubts, 
from which perhaps they might have been diſlodged, 
had a vigorous effort been made for that purpoſe, 
before they had leiſure to ſecure themſelves, the 


Duke de Richelieu ordered a parley to be beat, in 


order to obtain permiſſion to bury the dead, and 
remove the wounded. This requeſt was granted 
with more humanity than diſcretion, inaſmuch as the 
enemy took this opportunity to throw a reinforce- 
ment of men privately into the places where the 
lodgments had been made, and theſe penetrated 


into the gallery of the mines, which communicated 


with all the other outworks. During this ſhort cetla- 
tion, General Blakeney ſummoned a council of 
war to deliberate upon the ſtate of the fort and gar- 
riſon; and the majority declared for a capitulation. 
The works were in many places ruined; the bod 
of the caſtle was - ſhattered; many guns were diſ- 


the 
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the palliſadoes broke in pieces, the garriſon exhauſt- HAP. 
ed with hard duty and inceſſant watching, and the . 
enemy in poſſeſſion of the ſubterranean commumca- 75356. 


tions. Beſides, the Governor had received informa- 
tion from Priſoners, that the Duke de Richelieu 
was alarmed by a report that the Marſhal Duke de 
Belleifle would be ſent to ſuperſede him in the com- 
mand, and for that reaſon would hazard another 
deſperate aſſault, which it was the opinion of the 
majority the garriſon could not ſuſtain. Theſe con- 


ſiderations, added to the deſpair of being relieved, 


induced him to demand a capitulation. But this 
meaſure was not taken with the unanimous conſent 
of the counſel. Some officers obſerved, that the 
garriſon was very little diminiſhed, and ſtill in good 
ſpirits: that no breach was made in the body of the 
caſtle, nor a fingle cannon erected to batter in 
breach: that the loſs of an outwork was never deera- 
ed a ſufficient reaſon for ſurrendering ſuch a fortreſs : 
that the counterſcarp was not yet taken, nor, on 
account of the rocky ſoil, could be taken, except 
by aflault, which would coſt the enemy a greater 
number than they had loſt in their late attempt : 
that they could not attack the ditch, or batter in 
breach, before the counterſcarp ſhould be taken, 
and even then they muſt have recourſe to galleries 
before they could pals the fofle, which was furniſhed 
with mines and countermines : finally, they ſug- 
geſtecl, that in all probability the Britiſh ſquadron 
would be reinforced, and fail back to their relief; 
or, if it ſhould not return, it was the duty of the 
Governor to defend the place to extremity, without 
having any regard to the conſequences. Theſe re- 
marks being pver-ruled; the chamade was beat, a 
conference enſued, . and very honourable conditions 
were granted to the garriſon, in conſideration of the 
gallant defence they had made. This it muſt be 
owned was vigorous while it laſted, as the French 
General was ſaid to have loſt five thouſand men in 
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B O OK the fiege ; whereas the loſs of the garriſon, which at 


III. 


firſt fell ſnort of three thouſand men, did not exceed 


1756. One hundred. The capitulation imported, that the 


garriſon ſhould march out with all the honours of 
war, and be conveyed by ſea to Gibraltar. The 
French were put in poſſeſſion of one gate, as well 
as Fort-Charles and Marlborough redoubt : but the 
Engliſh troops remained in the other works till the 
ſeventh day of July, when they embarked. In the 
mean time reciprocal civilities paſſed between the 
commanders and officers of both nations. 

XX. The articles of capitulation were no ſooner 
executed, than Monſieur de la Galiflonniere ſailed 
back to Toulon, with all the Fines which had lain 
at anchor in the harbour of Mahon, fince the fort of 
St. Philip was firſt inveſted. In all probability, the 
ſafety of himſelf and his whole ſquadron was owing 
to this expeditious retreat; for in a few days after 
the ſurrender of the fort, Sir Edward Hawke's fleet, 
augmented by five ſhips of the line, which had been 
ſent from England, when the firſt tidings arrived of 
Minorca's being invaded, now made its appearance 
off the iſland : but by this time Galiſſonniere was 
retired, and the Enghſh Admiral had the mortiſica- 
tion to ſee the French colours flying upon St. Philip's 
caſtle. What, perhaps, chagrined this gallant offi- 
cer ſtill more, he was not provided with frigates, 
ſloops, and ſmall craft to cruife round the iſland, and 
intercept the ſupplies which were daily ſent to the 
enemy. Had he reached Minorca ſooner, he might 
have diſcomfited the French ſquadron ; but he could 
not have raiſed the ſiege of St. Philip's, becauſe 
the Duke de Richelieu had received his reinforce- 


ments, and ſuch a train of artillery as no fortifica- 


tion could long withſtand. Indeed, if the garriſon 
had been conſiderably reinforced, and the commu- 
nication with it opened by ſea, the defence would 


have been protracted, and ſo many vigorous fallics 


7 | might 
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might have been made, that the aſſailants would CH Ap. | 
have had cauſe to repent of their enterprize. 45 0 
XXI. When the news of this conqueſt was 1756. hy 
brought to Verſailles, by the Count of Egmont, 
whom the Duke de Richelieu had diſpatched for 
that purpoſe, the people of France were tranſported 5 
with the moſt extravagant joy. Nothing was ſeen "oY 
but triumphs and proceſſions; nothing heard but 

, anthems, congratulations, and hyperbolical enco- 
miums upon the conqueror of Minorca, who was 
celebrated in a thouſand poems and ſtudied orations ; 
while the conduct of the Engliſh was vilified and 
ridiculed in ballads, farces, and paſquinades. No- 
thing more argues the degeneracy of a warlike nation 
than the pride of ſuch mean triumph, for an advan- 
tage, which, in more vigorous times, would ſcarce 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the ceremony of a Te 
Deum Laudamus. Nor 1s this childiſh exultation, 
that diſgraces the laurels of victory, confined to the 
kingdom of France. Truth obliges us to own, that 
even the ſubjects of Great-Britain are apt to be ele- 
rated by ſucceſs into an illiberal inſolence of ſelf- 
applauſe, and contemptuous compariſon. This muſt 
be condemned as a proof of unmanly arrogance, 
and abſurd ſelf-conceit, by all thoſe who coolly re- 
5 flect, that the events of war generally, if not always, 


. depend upon the genius or miſconduct of one indi- 
a vidual. The loſs of Minorca was ſeverely felt in 
le England, as a national diſgrace; but, inſtead of 
Ut producing dejection and deſpondence, it excited an 
Id univerſal clamour of rage and reſentment, not only 
iſe againſt. Mr, Byng, who had retreated from the 
e- French ſquadron; but alſo in reproach of the admi- 
ca- niſtration, which was taxed with having neglected 
On the ſecurity of Minorca. Nay, ſame politicians 
au- were inflamed into a — that this important 
uld place had been negatively Betrayed into the hands of 


lies WM the enemy, that in caſe the arms of Great-Britain 
ght MW ould profper in other parts of the world, the 
L.L2 French 
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Bo O KFrench King might have ſome ſort of equivalent to 


?IL. 


1756. 


reſtore for the conqueſts which ſhould be abandon- 
ed at the peace. This notion, however, ſeems to 
have been conceived from prejudice and party, which 
now began to appear with the moſt acrimonious aſ- 
pect, not only throughout the united kingdoms in 
general, but even in the Sovereign's councils, 
XXII. Sir Edward Hawke, being diſappointed 
in his hope of encountering La Galiſſonniere, and 
relieving the Engliſh garriſon of St. Philip's, at leaſt 
aſlerted the empire of Great-Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean, by annoying the commerce of the enemy, 
and blocking up the ſquadron in the harbour of 
Toulon. Underſtanding that the Auſtrian Govern- 
ment at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh privateer, 
and impriſoned the Captain, on pretence that he had 
violated the neutrality of the port, he detached 
two ſhips of war, to inſiſt, in a peremptory manner, 
on the releaſe of the ſhip, effects, crew, and Cap- 
tain; and they thought proper to comply with his 
demand, even without waiting for orders from the 
Court of Vienna. The perſon in whoſe behalf the 
Admiral thus interpoſed, was one PFortunatus 
Wright, a native of Liverpool; who, though a 
ſiranger to a ſea-hfe, had, in the laſt war, equip- 
ped a privateer, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, by his uncommon vigilance and valour, 
that, if he had been indulged with a command ſuit- 
able to his genius, . he would have deſerved as ho- 
nourable a place in the annals of the navy, as that 
which the French have beſtowed upon their boaſted 
Guat Troun, Du Bart, and Thurot. An uncom- 
mon exertion of ſpirit was the occaſion of his being 
detained at this juncture. While he lay at anchor in 
the harbour of Leghorn, Commander of the. St. 
George privateer of Liverpool, a ſmall ſhip of twelve 


guns and eighty men, a large French xebeque, 


mounted with ſixteen cannon, and nearly three times 


the rumber of his complement, choſe her ſtation in 


view 
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view of the harbour, in order to interrupt the Bri- c HAP. 
tiſh commerce. The gallant Wright could not . 
endure this inſult: notwithſtanding the enemy's ſu- 1546. 
periority in metal and number of men, he weighed " 
anchor, hoiſted his ſails, engaged him within fight 1 
of the thore, and after a very obſtinate diſpute, in | 
which the Captain, Licutenant, and above threeſcore | 
of the men belonging to the xebeque were killed on 
the ſpot, he obliged them to ſheer-off and returned 
to the harbour in triumph. This brave corſair 
would, no doubt, have ſignaliſed huntelf by many 
other exploits, had he not, in the {equel, been over- 
taken in the midſt of his career by a dreadful ſtorm, 
in which the ſhip foundering, he and all his crew 
periſhed. „ 
XXIII. Sir Edward Hawke, having ſcoured 
the Mediterranean, and inſulted the enemy's ports, re- 
| turned with the homeward-bound trade to Gibraltar; 
| from whence, about the latter end of the year, he 
| ſet ſail for England with part ef his ſquadron, leav- 
| ing the reſt in that bay, for the protection of our 


; commerce, which, in thoſe parts, ſoon began to ſuffer 
\ extremely from French privateers, that now ſwarmed 
in the Mediterranean. General Blakeney had arrived, 
1 with the garriſon of Minorca, at Portſmouth, in 


the month of November, and been reccived with ot 
5 expreſſions of tumultuous joy: every place through bu 
h which he paſſed celebrated his return with bonfires, 1 


t illuminations, bell-ringing, and acclamations: every Wl 
1 mouth was open in his praiſe, extolling him for | 
5 the gallant * he had made in the caſtle of St. 
9 Philip. In a word, the people's veneration for 
in Blakeney increaſed in proportion to their abhorrence 
t. of Byng : the firſt was lifted into an idol of admira- 
e tion, while the other ſunk into an object of reproach; 
e, and they were viewed at different ends of a falſe 
es perſpective, through the medium of prejudice and 
in paſſion; of a perſpective artfully contrived, and 
Iv applied by certain miniſters for the purpoſes of {elt- 


in ereſt 
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B Oo o Kintereſt and deceit. The Sovereign is ſaid to have 


III. 


been influenced by the prepoſſeſſion of the ſ—t. 


1196. Mr. Blakeney met with a gracious reception from 


his Majeſty, who raiſed him to the rank of an Iriſn 
Baron, in confideration of his faithful ſervices; 
while ſome malcantents murmured at this mark of 
favour, as an unreaſonable ſacrifice to popular miſ- 
apprehenſion. 
XXIV. In the beginning of the year, the mea- 
ſures taken by the Government in England feem to 
have been chicfly dictated by the dread of an inva- 
ſion, from which the miniſters did not think them 
ſelves ſecure by the guard-ſhips and cruiſers on 
different parts of the coaſt, or the ſtanding army of 
the kingdom, though reinforced by the two bodies 
of German auxiliaries. A conſiderable. number of 
new troops was levied; the ſucceſs in recruiting was 
not only promoted by the land-holders throughout 
the kingdom, who thought their eſtates were at 
ſtake, and for that reaſon encouraged their depen. 
dents to engage in the ſervice; but alſo in a great 
meaſure owing to a dearth of corn, which reduced 
the lower claſs of labourers to ſuch diſtreſs, that 
ſome inſurrections were raiſed, and many inliſted 
with a view to obtain a hivehhood, which otherwiſe 
they could not earn. New ſhips of war were built, 
and daily put in commiſſion ; but it was found im- 
practicable to man them, without having recourſe to 
the odious and illegal practice of impreſſing ſailors, 
which muſt always be a reproach to every free peo- 
ple. Notwithſtanding large bounties, granted by the 
government to volunteers, it was found neceſſary to 
lay an embargo upon all ſhipping, and impreſs all 
the ſeamen that could be found, without any regard 
to former protections; ſo that all the merchant ſhips 
were ſtripped of their hands and foreign commerce 


for ſome time wholy ſuſpended. Nay, the expedi- 


ent of compelling men into the ſervice was carried 
to an unuſual degree of oppreſſion ; for rewards were 
| publickly 
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publickly offered to thofe who ſhould diſcover where cu AP. 
any ſeamen lay concealed: ſo that thoſe unhappy peo- YV . 
ple were in ſome reſpects treated like felons, dragged 1 * # 
from their families and connections to confinement, 19 
mutilation, and death, and totally cut off from the 
enjoyment of that liberty, which, perhaps, at the ex- 4 
pence of their lives, their own arms had helped to 
preſerve, in favour of their ungrateful country.* Pf 

XXV. About eighty ſhips of the line and three- 
ſcore frigates were already equipped, and conſider- [| 
able bodies of land-forces aſſembled, when, on the 
third day of February, a proclamation was iſſued, 
requiring all officers, civil and military, upon the | 
firſt appearance of any hoſtile attempt to land upon 1 
the coaſts of the kingdom, immediately to cauſe all 1 
horſes, oxen, or cattle, which might be fit for draught 
or burthen, and not actually employed in the King's 
ſervice, or in the deſence of the country, and alſo 
(fo far as might be practicable) all other cattle and 
proviſions, to be driven and removed twenty miles 
at leaſt from the place where ſuch hoſtile attempt 
ſhould be made, and to ſecure the ſame, ſo as that 
they might not fall into the hands or power of thoſe | 
who ſhould make ſuch attempt: regard being had, 4 
however, that the reſpective owners ſhould ſuffer aff 
as little damage as might be conſiſtent with the pub- 
lick ſafety. 

d XXVI. As the miniſtry were determined to 
make their chief efforts againſt the enemy in North- 
America, where the firſt hoſtilities had been com- 
mitted, and where the ſtrongeſt impreſſion could be ö 


„At this jun ture, a number of publick ſpirited merchants of the 


city of London, and others, formed themſelves in a very laudable 1 
aſſociation, under the name of the Marine Society, and contributed 1 
conſiderable ſums of money for equipping ſuch orphans, friendleſs, it; 
and forlorn hoys, as were willing to engage in the ſervice of the navy, " 


In conſequence of this excellent plan, which was executed with equal 
zeal and diſcretion, many thouſands were reſcued from miſery, and 
rendered uſeful members of that ſociety, of which they mult have 
been the baue and reproach, without this humane interpoſition., 
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22 K made, a detachment of two regiments was ſent 
— thither under the conduct of General Abercrombie, 
2756. appointed as ſucceſſor to General Shirley, whom 


they recalled, as a perſon no ways qualified to con- 
duct - military operations: nor, indeed, could any 
ſucceſs in war be expected from a man who had not 
been trained to arms, nor ever acted but in a civil 
capacity. But the command in chief of all the 
forces in America was conferred upon the Earl of 
Loudoun, a nobleman of an amiable character, who 
had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of 
his country. Over and above this command, he 
was now appointed Governor of Virginia, and 
Colonel of a Royal American regiment, conſiſti ng 
of four battalions, to be raiſed in that country, and 
diſciplined by officers of experience, invited from 
foreign ſervice. Mr. Abercrombie ſet fail for Ame- 
rica in March; but the Earl of Loudoun, who di- 
rected in chief the plan of operations, and was 
veſted with power and authortty little inferior to thoſe 
of a Viceroy, did not embark till the latter end af 
May. 

XXVII. All theſe previous meaſures being 
taken, his Majeſty, in the courſe of the ſame month, 
thought proper to publiſh a declaration of war“ 

| | againſt 


* When the French Ambaſſador returned to London, he propoſed 
that orders ſhould be immediately diſpatched to the Engliſh Gover- 
nors in America, with expreſs orders to deſiſt from any new undey- 
tak ing, and all acts of hoſtility; but with regard to the lands on 

the Ohio, to put, without delay, matters on the ſame footing in 
| which they ſtood before the late war, that the reſpective claims of 
both nations might be amicably referred to the Commiſſaries at Paris. 
The Britiſh Court agreed to the ceſſation of hoſtilities, and the diſ- 
enſſion of the diſputes by the miniſters of the two crowns, on con- 
dition that all the poſſeſſions in America ſhould be previouſly 
put in the ſituation preſcribed by the treaty of Utrecht, con- 
firmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle. The French miniſtry, in- 
ſtead of complying with this condition, produced an evaſive draft 
of a preliminary convention, and this was anſwered by a counter- 
propoſal; Ar length the Ambaſſador of France demanded, as pre- 
limigary conditions, that Great-Britain would renounce all claim to 
the ſouth coaſt of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes that — 
themſelve 


IN 
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againſt the French King, importing, that, ſince theo g A p. 3 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the uſurpations and en- V. 
croachments made upon the Britiſh territories, in 7 | 
America, had been notorious: 'That his Britannick oy” 1 
Majeſty had, in divers ſerious repreſentations to the 1 
Court of Verſailles, complained of theſe repeated _ 9 
acts of violence, and demanded ſatisfaction; but 4 
notwithſtanding the repeated aſſurances given by the 4 
French King, that every thing ſhould be ſettled N 
agreeably to the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns, and particularly that the evacation of the 
four neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ſhould be 
effected, the execution of theſe aflurances, and of 
the treaties on which they were founded, had been 
evaded under the moſt frivolous pretences: That the 
unjuſtitiable practices of the French Governors, and 
officers acting under their authority, were ſtill con- 
tinued, until they broke out in open acts of hoſtility 


themſelves into that river; cede to the French twenty leagues of 
country lying along the river of Fundy, which diſcovers Acadia, or 
Nova-Scotia; and all the land between the rivers Ohio and Oua- 
bache. A memorial was afterwards preſented on the ſame ſubject, in- 
cluding the affair of the neutral iſlands in the Weſt-In dies; but this 
was amply refuted in another piece, in which the Britiſh miniſt 
obſerved, that even at this very opening of the commiſſion eſtabliſhed 
in Paris, for terminating amicably the diſputes in North-America, A 
the French invaded Nova-Scotia, erected three forts in the heart of 1 
that Province, and would have deſtroyed the Engliſh ſettlements at Lit 
Halifax, had they not been prevented: That the like hoſtilities were o 
committed upon his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects on the Ohio and . 
Indian lakes, where the Governors appointed by the French King, WW 
without any ſhadow of right, prohibited the Engliſh from trading | " 
ſeiſed their traders by force, and ſent them priſoners to/ France; | 
invaded the territories of Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its 
frontier, and to ſecure their uſurpations, erected with an armed force, 
a chain of forts on the lands which they had invaded: that his 
Britannick Majeſty had complained of theſe hoſtilities to the Court of 
Verſailles, but without effect; ſo that he found himſelf obliged to 
provide for the ſecurity of his ſubjects; and as the encroachments 
made by France were hoſtile, it could ever be unlawful, or irrecon- 
cileable with the aſſurance of his Majeſty's peaceable diſpoſition, to 
repel an aggreſſor; and that the ſame motive of ſelf-defence had 
forced him to ſeiſe the French ſhips and ſailors, in order to deprive 
that Court of the means of making an invaſion, with which their mi- 
| niſters in all thecourts of Europe had menaced England. 
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B 0 © Kin the year one thouſand feven hundred and fifty-four; 


III. 


when, in time of profound peace, without any declara- 


2756. tion of war, without any previous notice given, or 


application made, a body of French troops, com- 
manded by an officer bearing the French King's com- 
miſſion, attacked in an hoſtile manner, and took 
mag of an Englith fort on the river Ohio, in 

orth-America: The great naval armaments were 
prepared in the ports of France, and a confiderable 
body of French troops embarked for that country : 
That although the French Ambatiador was ſent 
back to England with ſpecious profeſſions of a de- 
fire to accommodate thefe differences, it appeared 


- their real deiign was only to amuſe and gain time for 


the paſſage of theſe ſupplies aud re-inforcements, 
which they hoped would ſecure the ſuperiority of the 
French forces in America, and enable them ta carry 
their ambitious and oppreſſive projects into execu- 


tion. That in conſequence of the juſt and neceflary 


meaſures taken by the King of Great-Britain for 
preventing the- ſucceſs of fach a dangerous deſign, 
the French Ambaitador was immediately recalled 
from England, the fortifications of Dunkirk were 
enlarged, great bodies of troops marched down to 
the ſea-coaſts of France, and the Britiſh dominions 
threatened with an invaſion: That though the King 
of England, in order to fruſtrate — intentions, 
had given orders for ſeiſing at ſea the ſhips of the 
French King and his ſubjects, yet he had hitherto 
contented himſelf with detaining thoſe ſhips which 
had been taken, and preſerving their cargoes entire, 
without proceeding to confiſcation; but it being at 
laſt evident from the hoſtile invaſion of Minorca, 
that the Court of Verſailles was determined to reject 
all propoſals of accommodation, and carry on the 
war with the utmoſt violence, his Britannick Majeſiy 


could no longer conſiſtently with the honour of his 


crown, and the welfare of his ſubjects, remain within 


thoſe bounds, which, from a deſire of peace he had 
hitherto 
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in the uſual form, and was concluded with _an 
aſſurance, that all the French ſubjects reſiding in 
Great-Britain and Ireland, who ſhould demean them- 
ſelves dutifully to the government, might depend 
upon its protection, and be ſafe in their perſons and 
effects. a 

XXVIII. In the beginning of June the French 
King declared war in his turn againſt his Britannick 
Majeſty, and his declaration was couched in terms of 
uncommon aſperity. He artfully threw a ſhade over 
the beginning of hoſtilities in North-America, re- 
ferring to a memorial which had been delivered to 
the ſeveral courts of Europe, containing a ſummary 
of thoſe facts which related to the preſent war, and 
the negociations by which it had been preceded, 
He inſiſted on the attack made by the King of Eng- 
land, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty- four, on the French poſſeſſions in North-Ame- 
rica: and afterwards by the Engliſh navy on the 
navigation and commerce of the Engliſh ſubjects, 
in contempt of the law of nations, and direct viola- 
tion of treaties. He complained that the French 
ſoldiers and ſailors underwent the harſheſt treatment 
in the Britiſh iſles, exceeding thoſe bounds which are 
preſcribed to the moſt ngorous rights of war, by the 
law of nature, and common humanity, He af- 
firmed, that while the Engliſh miniſtry, under the 
appearance of fincerity, impoſed upon the French 
Ambaſſador with falſe proteſtations, others diame- 
trically oppoſite to theſe deceitful aſſurances of a 
ſpeedy accommodation were actually carrying into 
execution in North-America : 'That while the Court 
of London employed every caballing art, and ſquan- 
dered away the ſubſidies of England, to inſtigate 
other powers againſt France, his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty did not even aſk of theſe powers the ſuc- 
cours which guarantees and defenſive treaties — 


523 
hitherto obſerved. A denunciation of war followed cu ap, 


V. 


1756. 
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B © o'triſed him to demand: but recommended to them 
WH. fuch meaſures only as tended to their own peace and 


T ſecurity: That while the Engliſh navy, by the moſt. 
odious violences, and ſometimes by the vileſt artifices 
made captures of French veſſels, navigating in full 
jecurity under. the ſafeguard of publick faith, his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty releaſed an Engliſh frigate 
taken by a French ſquadron; and Britiſh veſſels 
traded to the ports of France without moleſtation. 
That the ſtriking contraſt formed by theſe different 
methods of proceeding would convince all Europe, 
that one court was guided by motives of jealouſy, 
ambition; and avarice, and that the conduct of the 
other was founded on principles of honour, juſtice,” 
and moderation: That the vague imputations con- 
rained in the King of England's declaration, had 
zn reality no foundation; and the very manner in 
which they were ſet forth would prove their futility 
and falſehood: That the mention made of the works 
at Dunkirk, and troops aſſembled on the coaſts 
of the ocean, implied the moſt groſs attempt to de- 
ceive mankind into a belief that theſe were the 

ints which determined the King of England to 
fue orders for ſeizing the French veſſels; whereas 
the works at Dunkirk were not begun till after two 
French ſhips of war had been taken by an Engliſh 
{quadron ; and depredations had been committed fix 
months upon the ſubjects of France before the firſt 
battalions began their march for the ſea ſide. In a 
word, the Mott Chriſtian King, laying aſide that po- 
liteneſs and decorum on which his people value them- 
ſelves above all the nations upon the face of the earth, 
very roundly taxes his brother Monarch's adminiſtra- 
tion with piracy, perfidy, inhumanity, and deceit, 
A charge conveyed in ſuch reproachful terms, 
againſt one of the moſt reſpectable crowned heads 
in Europe, will appear the more extraordinary and 
injurious, if we conſider that the accuſers were well 


acquainted with the falſity of their own imputations, 
f and 
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and at the ſame time conſcious of having practiſede A p. 


thoſe very arts which they affected fo much to decry. V. 


For after all, it muſt be allowed, that nothing 
could be juſtly urged againſt the Engliſh govern- 
ment, with reſpect to France, except the omiſſion 
of a mere form, which other nations might inter- 
pret into an irregularity, but could not conſtrue into 
perfidious dealing, as the French had previoully 
violated the peace by their inſolence and encroach- 
ments. | : 

XXIX. Whatever might have been the opinion 
of other nations, certain it is, the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain heartily approved of the hoſtilities com- 
mitted and intended againſt a people, whom they 
have always conſidered as their natural enemies, 
and the incendiaries of Europe. They chearfully 
contributed to the expence of armaments,* and 
ſeemed to approve of their deſtination, in hopes of 
being able to wipe off the diſgraces they had ſuſ- 
tained in the defeat of Braddock, and the loſs of 
Minorca. The laſt event made a deep impreſſion 
upon the minds of the community. An addreſs was 
preſented to the King by the Lord-Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common-Council of London, containing 
ſtrong hints to the diſadvantage of the miniſtry. 
They expreſſed their apprehenſion, that the loſs 


of the important fortreſs of St. Philip and iſland of 


Minorca, poſſeſſions of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the commerce and naval ſtrength of Grear-Britain, 
without any attempt by timely and effectual ſuccours 
to prevent. or defeat an attack, after ſuch early notice 
of the enemy's intentions, and when his Majeſty's 
navy was ſo evidently ſuperior to theirs, would be 
an indelible reproach on the honour of the Britith 


* Immediately after the declaration of war, the French ſhips and 
cargoes which had b-en taken were tried, and condemned as legal 
2 expoled to publick tale, and their produce lodged in the Bank; 

at in what manner this money, amounting to a large ſum, was diſ- 
ti ĩbuted or emvloyed, we have nut been able io diſcover, | 


nation. 
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B O OKnation. They expatiated upon the imminent dan- 
III. ger to which the Britiſh poſſeſſions in America were 
x756, expoſed, by the miſmanagement and delays which 


had attended the defence of thoſe invaluable colo- 
nies, the object of the preſent war, the principal 
ſource of the wealth and ſtrength of theſe kingdoms. 
They lamented the want of a conſtitutional well- 
regulated militia, the moſt natural and certain de- 
fence againſt all invaders whatſoever. They ſigni- 
fied their hope, that the authors of the late lofles and 
diſappointments would be detected, and brought to 
condign puniſhment: that his Majeſty's known in- 
tentions of protecting and defending his ſubjects in 
their rights and poſſeſſions might be faithfully and 
vigorouſly carried into execution; and the large 
ſupplies, ſo neceſſarily demanded, and ſo cheerfully 
granted, might be religiouſly applied to the defence 
of theſe kingdoms, their colonies, and their com- 
merce, as well as to the annoyance of their invete- 
rate and perfidious, enemies the only ſure means of 
obtaining a laſting and honourable peace. In 
anſwer to this addreſs the King aflured them, that 
he would not fail to do juſtice upon any perſons who 
ſhould have been wanting in their duty to him and 
their country; to inforce obedience and diſcipline in 
his fleets and armies; and to ſupport the authority 
and reſpect due to his government. Remonſtrances 
of the — kind were preſented by different counties 
and corporations; and the populace clamoured aloud 
for inquiry and juſtice. 
XXX. The firſt victim offered to the enraged 
multitude was the unfortunate General Fowke, who 
had been Deputy-Governor of Gibraltar, and be- 
haved with remarkable conduct and integriry in the 
exerciſe of that important officer, till that period, 
when he fell under the diſpleaſure of the govern- 
ment. He was now brought to trial before a board 
of general officers, and accuſed of having diſobeyed 


the orders he had received from the Secretary at war 
in 
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in three ſucceſſive letters,“ touching the relief of e H a P. 
Minorca. Mr. Fowke alledged in his own defence V+ 

that the orders were confuled and contradictory, 
and implied a diſcretionary power: that the whole 
number of his garriſon did not exceed two thou- 
ſand fix hundred men, after he had ſpared two hun- 


dred 


1736. 


* Ty Liext. Gen, Fowke, or, in his ahſence, to the Commander ia | 
Chief in bis Majeſty's garriſon of Gibraltar. 
SIR, War-Office, March 1, 2756. 
I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his Majeſty's pleaſure | 
that you receive into your garriſon, Lord Robert Bertie's regiment, to | l 
do duty there; and in caſe you ſhould apprehend that the French 
intend to make any attempt upon his Majeſty's iſland of Minorca, it | 
is his Majeſty's pleaſure, that you make a detachment out of the troo | 
in your garriſon equal to a battalion, to be commanded by a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel and Major; ſuch Lieutenant-Colonel and Major to be 
the eldeſt in your garriſon, to be put on board the fleet for the relief of 
Minorca, as the Admiral ſhall think expedient, who is to carry them 


to the ſaid iſland, I am, 
Your humble ſervant, B. 
To Lieut. Gen. Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the Commander in Chief at 
Gibraltar. | 
8 1 R , War- Office, March 26, 1758. 


T am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
in caſe the iſland of Minorca ſhould be in any likelihood of being at- 
tacked, that you nfake a detachment from the troops in your garriſon 
equal to a battalion, commanded by a Lieutenant-Colonel and Mjor, 
tor the relief of that place, to be put on board the fleet, at the ditpo- | 
ſition of the Admiral: ſuch Lieutenant-Colonel and Major to be the 1 
eldeſt in your garriſon. "4 


To Lieut. Cen. Fowke, or, in bis abſence, to the Commander in Chief in | 
his Majeſty's garriſon in Gibr-ltar, 1 
SIR, ; War-Offce, April r, 176. | 
It is his Majeſty's pleaſure, that you receive into your garriſon 


the women and children belonging to Lord Robert Bertie's regi- Kt 
ment. l 1212 


To Lieut, Gen. Fowke, or, the Commander in Chief at Gibraltar, 
SIR, War-Offce, May 12, 1786. :q 


I wrote to you by General Steward: if that order is not complied 
with, then you are now to make a detachment of ſeven hundred men 
out of your own regiment and Guiſe's; and alſo another detachment 
out of Pulteney's and Panmure's regiments, and ſend them on board 
the fleet for the relief of Mahen, But if that order has been com- 


plicd 
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B O o K dred and ſeventy-five to the ſhips commanded by 


III. 


1756. 


Mr. Edgecumbe; that the ordinary duty of the 
garriſon requiring eight hundred men, the whole 
number was not ſufficient for three reliefs: that, if 
he had detached a battalion on board the fleet, he 
ſhould not have had above two reliefs, at a time 
when he believed the place was in danger of being 
attacked, for good reaſons, which he did not think 
himſelf at liberty to mention; that his orders being 
doubtful, he held a council of war, which was of 


opinion, that as undoubted intelligence was received 


of the French army's being landed at Minorca, to 
the number of between thirteen and ſixteen thouſand 
men, and that a French ſquadron of fixteen ſhips 
was ſtationed off the harbour, and ſending a detach- 
ment equal to a battalion from Gibraltar would be 
an ineffectual ſupply for the relief of the place, and 
a weakening of the garriſon from which they muſt be 
ſent. He obſerved, that ſuppoſing the orders to 
have been poſitive, and ſeven hundred men de- 
tached to Minorca, the number remaining at 
Gibraltar would not have exceeded one thouſand 
five hundred and fifty-ſix: a deduction of ſeven 
hundred more, according to th? order of May the 
twelfth, would have left a remainder of eight hun- 
dred and fifty-ſix: that the men daily on duty in 
the garnſon, including artificers and labourers in 
the King's works, amounted to eight hundred and 
thirty-nine; ſo that if he had complied with the 
orders as they arrived, he would not have had more 
than ſeventeen men over and above the number 


plied with, then you are to make only one detachment of ſeven hun- 
dred men, to be commanded by another Lieutenant-Colone! and 
Major, and to fend it to Mahon; and you are alſo to detain all ſuch 
empty veſlels as ſhall come intd your harbour, and keep them in rea- 
dineſs for any further tranſportation of troops. I have alſq his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland's commande, to defire that you 
will keep your garriſon as alert as poſſible, during this critical time, 
and give ſuch other aſſiſtance as may be in your power for the relief 
of Minorca; taking care, however, not to fatigue or endanger your 
own garriſou, 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary for the daily work of the garriſon: thusCB A P. 
the important fortreſs of Gibraltar muſt, at this V. 
critical conjuncture, have been left almoſt naked 1755. 


and defenceleſs to the attempts of the enemy; and 
had thoſe detachments been actually ſent abroad, 
it afterwards appeared that they could not have been 
landed on the iſland of Minorca. The order tranſ- 
mitted to General Fowke to detain all empty veſſels, 
for a further tranſportation of troops, ſcems to have 
been ſuperfluous; for it can hardly be ſuppoſed he 
could have occaſion for them, unleſs to embark the 
whole garriſon and abandon the place. It ſeems 
likewiſe to have been unneceſſary to exhort the Ge- 
neral to keep his garrifon as alert as poſiihle, during 
that critical time; inaſmuch as it would have been 
impoſſible for the men to have enjoyed the leaſt repoſe 
or intermiſſion of duty, had the orders been punc- 
tually and literally obeyed. What other aſſiſtance it 
might have been in the Governor's power to give 
for the relief of Minorca, or in what manner he 
could avoid fatiguing his garriſon, while there was 
an impoſſibility of relieving the guards, 1t 15 not eaſy 
to comprehend. Be that as it may, when the trial 
was fimſhed, and the queſtion put to acquit or ſuſ- 
pend for one year, the court was equally divided; 
and in ſuch caſes the caſting vote being veſted in 
the preſident, he threw it into the ſcale againſt the 
priſoner, whom his Majeſty thought fit to diſmiſs 
from his ſervice. . 

dC XXXI. The expecation of the publick was 
now eagerly turned towards America, the chief, if 
not the ſole ſcene of our military operations. On 
the twenty-fifth day of June, Mr. Abercrombie 
arrived at Albany, the frontier of New-York, and 
aſſumed the command of the forces there aſſembled, 
conſiſting of two regiments which had ſerved under 
Braddock, two battalions raiſed in America, two 
regiments now tranſported from England, four in- 
dependent companies which had been many years 

VOL. III. M x maintained 
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BO O K maintained in New-York, the New-Jerſey regiment, 


III. 
— 
1756. 


four companies levied in North-Carolina, and a 
body of provincial forces raiſed by the government 
of New-England. -Thole to the ſouthward, includ- 
ing Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, had not 
yet determined on any regular plan of operation, 
and were moreover hard preſſed in defending their 
weltern frontier from the French and Indians, who, 
in ſkulking parties, made ſudden irruptions upon 


their unguarded ſettlements, burning, plundering, 


and maflacring with the moſt ſavage inhumanity. 
As for South-Carolina, the proportion of negro- 
{ſlaves to the number of white inhabitants was ſo 
great in that colony, that the government could not, 
with any regard to the ſafety af the province, ſpare 
any reinforcement for the general enterprize. The 
plan of this undertaking had been ſettled in the pre- 
ceding year in a council of war, held at New-York, 
There it was reſolved to attack the fort of Niagara, 
ſituated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, in order 
to cut off the communication between Canada and 
Louiſiana, and prevent the French from ſupporting 
their new fortreſles on the Ohio: to reduce Ticon- 
derago and Crown-Point, ſo that the frontier of 
New-York might be delivered from the danger of 
an invalion, and Great-Britain become maſter of 
the lake Champlain, over which the forces might 
be tranſported in any future attempt: to beſiege 
Fort Du Queſne upon the Ohio; and to detach a 
body of troops by the river Kennebec, to alarm the 
capital of Canada. This plan was too extenſive for 
the number of troops which had been prepared: the 
ſeaſon. was too far advanced before the regiments 
arrived from England, the difterent colonies were 
divided in their opinions, and Mr. Abercrombie 
poſtponed the execution of any important ſcheme 
till the arrival of Lord Loudoun, who was daily ex- 
pected. The reaſons that delayed the reinforce- 


ment, and detained his lordſhip fo long, we do not 


pretend 
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pretend to explain: though we may be allowed toc H Ap. 
obſerve, that many fair opportunities have been loſt, V. 
by the neglect and procraſtination of an Englith mi- 
niſtry. Certain it 1s, the unaccountable delay of this 
armament rendered it uſeleſs for a whole year, af- 
forded time and leiſure to the enemy to take their 
precautions againſt any ſubſequent attack, and, in 
the mean time, to proceed unmoleſted in diſtreſſing 
the Britiſh ſettlements. Even before this period, 
they had attacked and reduced a ſmall poſt in the 
country of the Five Nations, occupied by twenty- 
five Engliſhmen, who were cruelly butchered to a 
man, in the midſt of thoſe Indians whom Great 
Britain had long numbered among her allies. 
XXXII. Soon after this expedition, having re- 
ceived intelligence that a conſiderable convoy of pro- 
viſions and ſtores, for the garriſon of Oſwego, would 
in a little time ſet out from Schenectady, and be con- 
veyed in batteaux up the river Onondaga, they 
formed an ambuſcade among the woods and thickets 
on the north ſide of that river; but underſtanding 
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5 the convoy bad paſſed before they reached the place, 
- they reſolved to wait the return of the detachment. 
f The defign, however, was fruſtrated by the vigi- 
f lance and valour of Colonel Bradſtreet, who expected i 
f ſuch an attempt, and had taken his meaſures accord- 1 
t ingly. On the third day of July, while he ſtemmed if 
c WW the ſtream of the river, with his batteaux formed | 
a into three diviſions, they were ſaluted with the Indian 9 
e war-whoop, and a general diſcharge of muſquetry 


from the north ſhore. Bradſtreet immediately or- hy 
dered his men to land on the oppoſite bank, and hl 
with a few of the foremoſt took poſſeſſion of a ſmall 
iſland, where he was forthwith attacked by a party 
of the enemy, who had forded the river for that 
purpoſe; but theſe were ſoon repulſed. Another 
body having paſſed a mile higher, he advanced to 
them at the head of two hundred men, and fell upon 
them, ſword in hand, with ſuch vigour, that many 
vere killed on the ſpot, and the reft driven into the 
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number of them were drowned. Having received 
information that a third body of them had paſſed 
at a ford ſtill higher, he marched thither without he- 
ſitation, and purſued them to the other ſide, where 
they were entirely routed and diſperſed. In this 
action, which laſted near three hours, about ſeventy 
of the batteau men were killed or wounded, but the 
enemy loſt double the number killed, and above ſe- 
venty taken priſoners. In all probability the whole 
detachment of the French, amounting to ſeven hun- 
dred men, would have been cut off, had not a heavy 
rain interpoſed, and diſabled Colonel Bradſtreet from 
following his blow; for that ſame night he was joined 
by Captain Patten with his grenadiers, in his march 
from Oneida to Oſwego, and next morning rein- 
forced with two hundred men, detached to his aſſiſt- 
ance from the garriſon of Oſwego; but by this time 
the rivulets were fo ſwelled by the rain, that it was 
found impracticable to purſue the enemy through the 
woods and thickets. Patten and his grenadiers ac- 
companied the detachment to Oiwego, while Brad- 
fircet purſued his voyage to Schenectady, from 
whence he repaired to Albany, and communicated 
to General Abercrombie the intelligence he had re- 
ceived from the priſoners, that a large body of the 
enemy were encamped on the eaſtern 1:de of the lake 
Ontario, provided with artillery, and all other im- 
lements to beſiege the fort of Oſwego. 


C XXXIII. In coniequence of this information, 


Major-General Webb was ordered to hold himſelf 
in readineſs to march with one regiment to the relief 
of that garriſon; but, before they could be provided 
with neceſſaries, the Earl of Loudoun arrived at the 
head-quarters at Albany, on the twenty-ninth day 
of July. The army at this time is ſaid to have 


. conſiſted of regular troops to the number of two 


thouſand ſix hundred, about ſeven thouſand pro- 
vincials, fuppoſed to be in readineſs to march from 
| Fort- 
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Fort-William-Henry, under the command of Ge-c Hap. 


neral Winſlow, over and above a conſiderable num- 


ber of batteau-men at Albany and Schenectady. *” 1556. 


The garriſon at Oſwego amounted to fourteen hun- 
dred toichers, betides three hundred workmen and 
ſailors, either in the fort, or poſted in ſmall parties 
between the fort and place called Burnet's Field, to 
ſecure a lafe paſſage through the country of the Six 
Nations, upon whole friendihip there was no longer 
any reliance. By the belt accounts received of the 
enemy's force, they had about three thouſand men 
at Crown-point and Ticonderoga upon the lake 
Champlain: but their chief ſtrength was collected 
upon the banks of the lake Ontario, where their 
purpoſe undoubtedly was to reduce the Engliſh fort 
at Oſwego. The immediate object, therefore, of 
Lord Loudoun's attention was the relief of this 
place; but his deſign was itrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
province of New-York, and other northern govern- 
ments, who were much more intent upon the reduc- 
tion of Crown Point, and the ſecurity of their own 
frontiers, which they apprehended was connected 
with this conqueſt. They inſiſted upon Winſlow's 
being joined by ſome regiments of regular troops 
before he ſhould march againſt this fortreſs: and 
ſtipulated that a body of reſerve ſhould be detained 
at Albany, for the defence of that frontier, in caſe 
Winſlow ſhould fail in his enterprize, and be de- 
feated. At length they agreed, that the regiment 
which Mr. Abercrombie had defiined for that pur- 
poſe ſhould be detached for the relief of Oſwego: 
and on the twelfth day of Auguſt Major-General 
Webb began his march with it from Albany; but on 
his arrival at the Carrying-place, between the Mo- 
hock's river and Wood's creek, he received the diſ- 
agreeable news that Oſwego was taken, and the gar- 
nion made priſoners of war. Mr. Webb, appre- 
hending himſelf in danger of being attacked by the 
beſieging army, began immediately to render "= 
cree 
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and throwing them into the ſtream; while the ene- 


my, ignorant of his numbers, and apprehenſive of 
a like viſitation from him, took the very ſame me- 
thod of preventing his approach: in conſequence 
of this apprehenſion, he was permitted to retire un- 
moleſted. ä 

XXXIV. The loſs of the two ſmall forts, called 
Ontario and Oſwego, was a conſiderable national 
misfortune. 'They were erected on the ſouth fide 
of the great lake Ontario, ſtanding on the oppoſite 
ſides, at the mouth of the Onondago river, that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the lake, and conſtituted a poſt of 
great importance, where veſſels had been built, to 
cruize upon the lake, which 1s a kind of inland ſea, 


and interrupt the commerce as well as the motions 


and deſigns of the enemy. The garriſon, as we have 
already obſerved, conſiſted of fourteen hundred men, 
chiefly militia and new-raiſed recruits, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Mercer, an officer 
of courage and 1 but the ſituation of the 
forts was very ill choſen; the materials moſtly tim- 
ber or logs of wood; the defences wretchedly con- 
trived, and unfiniſhed; and, in a word, the place 
altogether untenable againſt any regular approach. 
Such were the forts which the enemy wiſely reſolved 
to reduce. Being under no apprehenfiqn for Crown- 
Point, they aſſembled a body of troops, confifting 
of thirteen hundred regulars, ſeventeen hundred 
Canadians, and a conſiderable number of Indian 
auxiliaries, under the Command of the Marquis de 
Montcalm, a vigilant and enterpriſing officer, to 
whom the conduct of the ſiege was entruſted by the 
Marquis de Vaudreml, Governor and Lieutenant- 
General of New- France. The firſt ſtep taken by 
Montcalm was to block up Ofwego by water with 


. two large armed veſſels, and poſt a ſtrong body of 


Canadians on the road between Albany and the forts, 
to cut off all communication of ſuccour and intelli- 
gence. 
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gence. In the mean time, he embarked his artil-c HA P. 


lery and ſtores upon the lake, and landed them in 
the bay of Nixouri, the place of general rendezvous. 
At another creek, within half a league of Oſwego, 
he erected a battery for the protection of his veflels, 
and on the twelfth day of Auguſt, at midnight, after 
his diſpoſitions had been made, he opened the 


trenches before Fort-Ontario. The garriſon having 


fired away all their ſhells and ammunition, ſpiked 
up the cannon, and deſerting the fort, retired next 
day acroſs the river into Oſwego, which was even 
more expoſed than the other, eſpecially when the 
enemy had taken poſſeſſion of Ontario, from whence 
they immediately began to fire without intermiſſion. 
Colonel Mercer being, on the thirteenth, killed by a 
. cannon-ball, the fort deſtitute of all cover, the offi- 
cers divided in opinion, and the garriſon in confu- 
ſion, they next day demanded a capitulation, and 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, on condition'that they 
ſhould be exempted from plunder, conducted to 
Montreal, and treated with .humanity. "Theſe con- 
ditions, however, the Marquis did not punctually 
obſerve. The Britiſh officers and ſoldiers were inſulted 
by the ſavage Indians, who robbed them of their 
clothes and baggage, maflacred ſeveral men as they 
ſtood defenceleſs on the parade, aſſaſſinated Lieute- 
nant De la Court as he lay wounded 1n his tent, under 
the protection of a French officer, and barbarouſly 


ſcalped all the fick people in the hoſpital: finally, 


Montcalm, in direct violation of the articles, as well 
as in contempt of common humanity, delivered up 
above twenty men of the garriſon to the Indians, in 
lieu of the fame number they had loſt during the 
ſiege; and, in all probability, theſe miſerable cap- 
tives were put to death by thoſe barbarians with the 
moſt excruciating tortures, according to the execra- 
ble cuſtom of the country. Thoſe who countenance 
the perpetration of cruelties, at which human nature 


ſnudders with horror, ought to be branded as in- 
famous 
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trophies that, in the courſe of the American war, 
diſtinguiſned the operations of a people who pique 
themſelves upon politeneſs, and the virtues of hu- 
manity. The priſoners taken at Oſwego, after 
having been thus barbarouſly treated, were conveyed 
in batteaux to Montreal, where they had no reaſon 
to complain of their reception; and bgfore the end 
of the year, they were exchanged. The victors im- 


mediately demoliſhed the two forts (if they deſerved 


that denomination) in which they found one hundred 
and twenty-one pieces of artillery, fourteen mortars, 
with a great quantity of ammuttition, warlike ſtores, 
and proviſion, beſides two floops, and two hundred 
batteaux, which likewiſe fell into their hands. Such 
an important magazine, depoſited in a place alto- 
gether indefenſible, and without the reach imme- 
diate ſuccour, was a flagrant proof of egregious folly, 


temerity, and miſconduct. 


d XXXV. The Earl of Loudoun finding the 
ſeaton too far advanced to admit of any enterprize 
againſt the enemy, exerted all his endeavours in 
making preparations for an early campaign in the 
ſpring, ſecuring the frontiers of the Engliſh co- 
lonies, in forming an uniform plan of action, and 
promoting a ſpirit of harmony among the different 
governments, which had been long divided by jar- 
ring intereſts, and other ſources of diſſenſion. Mean- 
while, the forts Edward and William-Henry were 
put in a proper poſture of defence, and ſecured with 
numerous garriſons; and the forces put into winter- 
quarters at Albany, where comfortable barracks 
were built for that purpoſe. Fort-Granvilla, on the 
confines of Pennſylvania, an inconſiderable block- 
houſe, was ſurpriſed by a party of French and In- 
dians, who made the garriſon priſoners, conſiſting of 


. two-and-twenty ſoldiers, with a few women and chil- 


dren. | Theſe they loaded with flour and proviſion, 
and drove them into captivity; but the fort they 
I reduced 
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reduced to aſhes. Many ſhocking murders were CHAP. 

perpetrated upon defenceleſs people without diſtinc- . 

tion of age or ſex, in different parts of the frontiers; "Xn 

but theſe outrages were in ſome meaſure balanced 

by the advantages reſulting from a treaty of peace, 

which the Governor of Pennſylvania concluded with 

the Delaware Indians, a powerful tribe that dwell 

upon the river Saſquehanna, forming, as it were, a 

line along the ſouthern ſkirts of the province. At | 

the ſame time the Governor of Virginia ſecured the | 
' 


friend{hip and alliance of the Cherokees and Cataw- 
bas, two powerful nations adjoining to that colony, 
who were able to bring three thouſand fighting men 
into the field. All theſe circumſtances conſidered, 
Great-Britain had reaſon to expect that the enſuing 
campaign would be vigorouſly proſecuted in Ame- 
rica, eſpecially as a freſh reinforcement of troops, 
with a great ſupply of warlike ſtores, were ſent to that 
country in fourteen tranſports, under convoy of two 
ſhips of war, which failed from Cork, in Ireland, 

about the beginning of November. | 
C XXXVI. No action of great importance diſ- 
tinguiſhed the naval tranſactions of this year on the 
fide of America. In the beginning of June, Captain 
Spry, who commanded a ſmall ſquadron, cruiſing 
off Louiſbourg, in the iſland of Cape-Breton, took 
the Arc en Ciel, a French ſhip of fifty guns, having 
on board near ſix hundred men, with a large quan-- 
tity of ſtores and proviſions for the garriſon. He 
likewiſe made prize of another French ſhip, with ſe- 
venty ſoldiers, two hundred barrels of powder, two 
large braſs mortars, and other ſtores of the like deſti- 
nation. On the twenty-ſeventh day of July Com- 
modore Holmes, being in the ſame latitude, with 
two large ſhips and a couple of ſloops, engaged two 
French ſhips of the line and four frigates, and obliged 
them to ſheer off, after an obſtinate diſpute. A great 
number of privateers were equipped in this country, 
as well as in the Weſt-India iſlands belonging 2 the 
| rown 
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i. with French veſſels, their cruiſes proved very ad- 
756. Vantageous to the adventurers. 


d XXXVII. Scenes of higher import were this 
year acted by the Britiſh arms in the Eaſt-Indies. 
The ceſſation of hoſtilities between the Engliſh and 
French Companies on the peninſula of Indus, though 
it encouraged Mr. Clive to viſit his native country, 
was not of long duration; but in a few months both 
ſides recommenced their operations, no longer as 
auxiliaries to the Princes of the country, but as 
principals and rivals, both in arms and commerce, 
Major Laurence, who now enjoyed the chief com- 
mand of the Engliſh force, obtained divers advan- 
tages over the enemy; and proſecuted his ſucceſs 
with ſuch vigour, as, in all probability, would in a 
httle time have terminated the war according to his 
own wiſh, when the progreſs of his arms was inter- 
rupted and ſuſpended by an unfortunate event at Cal- 
cutta, the cauſe of which 15 not eaſily explained: for 
extraordinary pains have been taken to throw a veil 
over ſome tranſactions, from whence this calamity 
was irimediately or remotely derived. 

$ XXXVIII. The old Suba or Viceroy of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, dying in the month of April, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix, 
was ſucceeded by his adopted ſon, Sur Raja al Dow- 
lat, a young man of violent paſſions, without prin- 
ciple, fortitude, or good faith, who began his admi- 
niſtration with acts of perfidy and violence. In all 
probability, his defign againſt the Engliſh ſettlements 
was ſuggeſted by his rapacious diſpoſition, or a belief 
that they abounded with treaſure; as the pretences 
which he ufed for commencing hoſtilities were alto- 
gether inconſiftent, falſe and frivolous. In the 
month of May, he cauſed the Engliſn factory at 
Caſſimbuzzar to be inveſted, and inviting Mr. Watts, 
the chief of the factory, to a conference, under the 
ſanction of afafe conduct, detained hun as "_ ; 

| then, 
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then, by means of fraud and force intermingled, c H a P. 
made himſelf maſter of the factory. This exploit . 
being achieved, he made no ſecret of his deſign to 8 
deprive the Engliſh of their ſettlements. With 
this view he marched to Calcutta, at the head of a 
numerous army, and inveſted the place, which was 
then in no poſture of defence. 
XXXIX. The Governor, intimidated by the 
number and power of the enemy, abandoned the 
fort, and with ſome principal perſons reſiding in the 
ſettlement, took refuge on board a ſhip in the river, 
carrying along with them their moſt valuable effects, 
and the books of the company. Thus the defence . 
of the place devolved to Mr. Holwell, the ſecond | 
in command, who, with the aſſiſtance of a few gal- | 
lant officers, and a very feeble garriſon, maintained 
it with uncommon courage and refolution againſt 
ſeveral attacks, until he was overpowered by num- 
bers, and the enemy had forced their way into the 
caſtle. Then he was obliged to ſubmit; and the 
Suba, or Viceroy, promiſed on the word of a ſoldier, 
that no injury ſhould be done to him or his garriſon. 
Nevertheleſs, they were all driven, to the number of 
one hundred and forty-ſix perſons of both ſexes, into 
a place called the Black Hole Priſon, a cube of about 
eighteen feet, walled up to the eaſtward and ſouthward, 
the only quarters from which they could expect the 
leaft refreſhing air, and open to the weſtward by two 
windows ſtrongly barred with iron, through which 
there was no perceptible circulation. The humane 
reader will conceive with horror the miſerable fitua- 
tion to which they muſt have been reduced, when 
thus ftewed up in a cloſe ſultry night under ſuch a 
climate as that of Bengal, eſpecially when he reflects 
that many of them were wounded, and all of them 
fatigued with hard duty. Tranſported with rage to 
find themſelves thus barbaroufly cooped up in a 
place where they muſt be expoſed to ſuffocation, 
thoſe hapleſs victims endeavoured to force open the 


door, 
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barbarians by whom they were ſurrounded: but all 
their efforts were ineffectual; the door was made to 
open inwards, and being once thut upon them, the 
crowd preſſed upon it ſo ſtrongly as to render all 
their endeavours abortive: then they were over- 
whelmed with diſtraction and diſpare. Mr. Holwell, 
who had placed himſelf at one of the windows, ac- 
coſted a Jemmautdaar, or ſerjeant of the Indian 
guard, and having endeavoured to excite his com- 
paſſion, by drawing a pathetick picture of their ſuf- 
ferings, promiſed to gratify him with a thouſand 
rupees in the morning, it he could find means to 
remove one half of them into a ſeparate apartment. 
The ſoldier, allured by the promiſe of ſuch a reward, 
aſſured him he would do his endeavour for their 
relief, and retired for that purpoſe, but in a. few 
minutes returned, and told him that the Suba, by 
whoſe order alone ſuch a ſtep could be taken, was 
aſleep, and no perſon durſt diſturb his repoſe. By 
this time a protuſe ſweat had broke out on every in- 
dividual, and this was attended with an inſatiable 
thirſt, which became the more intolerable as the 
body was drained of its moiſture, In vain thoſe 
miſcrable objects ſtripped themſelves of their clothes, 
ſquatted down on their hams, and fanned the air 
with their hats, to produce a refreſhing undulation. 
Many vere unable to riſe again from this poſture, 
but falling down were trod to death, or ſuffocated. 
The dreadful ſymptom of thirſt was now accompa- 
nied with a difficulty of reſpiration, and every indi- 
vidual gaſped for breath. Their deſpair became 
outragecus: again they attempted to force the door, 
and provoke the guard to fire upon them by execra- 
tion and abuſe, The cry of Water! Water!“ 
Wucd from every mouth. Even the Jemmautdaar 
was moved to compaſſion at their difireſs. He or- 
dered his ſoldiers to bring ſome ſkins of water, which 
ſeryech only, to enrage the appetite, and increaſe the, 


8 | general 
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veying it through the windows but by hats, and this, X. 
was rendered eu by the eagerneſs ad tranſ- 1756. 


ports of the wretched priſoners, who at ſight of it 
ſtruggled and raved even into fits of delirium. In 
conlequence of theſe conteſts, very httle reached 
thoſe who ſtood neareſt the windows. while the reſt, 
at the fartheſt end of the priſon, were totally excludes 
from all relief, and continued calling upon their 
friends for aſſiſtance, and conjuring them by all the 
tender ties of pity and affection. To thoſe who were 
indulged, 1t proved pernici ous; for, inſtead of al- 
laying their thirſt, it enraged their impatience for 
more. The confuſion became general and horrid; 
all was clamour and conteſt; thoſe who were at a 
diſtance endeavoured to force their paſſage to the 
window, and the weak were preſled down to the 
ground, never to riſe again. The inhuman ruffians 
without derived entertainment from their miſery : 
they ſupplied the prifoners with more water, and 
held up lghts cloſe to the bars that they might 
enjoy the inhuman pleafure of ſeeing them fight for 
the baneful indulgence. Mr. Howell ſeeing all his 
particular friends lying dead around him, and tram- 
pled upon by the living, finding himſelf wedged up 
{o cloſe as to be deprived of all motion, begged, as 
the laſt inſtance of their regard, that they would re- 
move the preſſure, and allow him to retire from the 
window, that he might die in quiet. Even in thoſe 
dreadful circumſtances, which might be ſuppoſed 
to have levelled all diſtinction, the poor delirious 
wretches manifeſted a reſpect for his rank and cha- 
racter: they forthwith gave way, and he forced his 
paſſage into the centre of the place, which was not 
crowded ſo much, becauſe, by this time, about 
one-third of the number had periſhed, and lay in 

little compaſs on the floor, while the reft ful 
crowded to both windows. He retired to a platform 
at the farther end of the room, and laying down upon 
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heaven. Here his thick grew inſupportable; his 
difficulty in breathing increaſed, and he was ſeized 
with a ſtrong palpitation. Theſe violent ſymptoms, 
which he could not bear, urged hm to make an- 


other effort: he forced his way back to the window, 


and cned aloud, © Water! for Gop's ſake !* He 
had been ſuppoſed already dead by his wretched 
companions, but finding him ſtill alive, they exhi- 
bited another extraordinary proof of tenderneſs and 
regard to his perſon: Give him water,” they 
cried; nor would any of them attempt to touch it 
until he had drank. He now breathed more freely, 
and the palpitation ceaſed : but finding himſelf ſtill 
more thirſty after drinking, he abſtained from wa- 


ter, and moiſtened his mouth from time ta time, 


by ſucking the perſpiration from his ſhirt fleeves.* 
The miſerable priſoners, perceiving that water rather 
aggravated than relieved their diſtreſs, grew clamor- 
ous for air, and repeated their infults to the guard, 
loading the Suba and his Governor with the moſi 
virulent reproach. From railing, they had recourſe 
to prayer, beſeeching heaven to put an end to their 


» miſery. They now began to drop on all hands; 


but then a ſteam aroſe from the living, and the dead, 


as pungent and volatile as ſpirit of hartſhorn; ſo 


that all who could not approach the windows were 
ſuffocated. Mr. Holwell, being weary of life, retired 
once more to the platform, and — himſelf by 
the Rev. Mr. Jervis Bellamy, who, together with 


his ſon, a Lieutenant, lay dead in each other's em- 


brace. In this ſituation he was ſoon deprived of 
ſenſe, and lay to all appearance dead till day broke, 
when his body was difcovered, and removed by his 
ſurviving friends to one of the windows, where the 


* In his deſpair of obtaining water, this unhappy gentleman had 


* attempted to de ink his own urine, but found it intolerably bitter; 


whereas the moiſture that flowed from the pores of his body was ſoft, 
pleaſant, and refreſhing. 
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freſh air revived him, and he was reſtored to his c HA p. 


ſight and ſenſes. The Suba, at laſt, being informed 
that tie greater part of the priſoners were ſuffocated, 
inquired if the chief was alive; and being anſwered 
in the affirmative, ſent an order for their immediate 
releaſe, whea no more than twenty-three ſurvived of 

an hundred ind forty-fix who had entered alive. 
XL. Nor was the late deliverance, even of theſe 
few, owing to any ſentiment of compaſſion in the 
Viceroy. He had received intimation, that there 
was a conſiderable treaſure ſecreted in the fort, and 
that Mr. Holwell knew the place where it was depo- 
ſited. That gentleman, who, with his ſurviving 
companions, had been ſeized with a putrid fever 
immediately upon their releaſe, was dragged in that 
condition before the inhuman Suba, who queſtioned 
him about the treaſure, which exiſted no where but 
in his own imagination; and would give no credit 
to his proteſtations, when he ſolemnly declared he 
knew of no ſuch depoſit. Mr. Holwell and three 
of his friends were loaded with fetters, and conveyed 
three miles to the Indian camp, where they lay all 
night, expoſed to a ſevere rain : next morning they 
were brought back to town, ſtill manacled, under 
the ſcorching beams of a fun intenſely hot; and 
muſt infallibly have expired, had not nature expelled 
the fever in large painful boils, that covered almoſt 
the whole body. In this piteous condition they 
were embarked in an open boat for Muxadavad, 
the capital of Bengal, and underwent ſuch cruel 
treatment and miſery in their paſſage, as would 
ſhock the humane reader, ſhould he peruſe the parti- 
culars. At Muxadavad they were led through 
the city in chains, as a ſpectacle to the inhabitants, 
lodged in an open ſtable, and treated for ſome days 
as the worſt of criminals, at length, the Suba's 
grandmother interpoſed her mediation in their be- 
half; and as that Prince was by this time convinced 
that there was no treaſure concealed at Calcutta, he 
6 ordered 
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BO O Kofdered them to be ſet at hibherty. When ſome of 

III. his ſycophants oppoſed this indulgence, repreſent- 
— « . 

1756. ing that Mr. Holwell had {hl enough left to pay a 


conſiderable ranſom, he replied with ſome marks 
of compunction and generoſity, “ If he has any 
cc thing left, let him keep it: his ſuiferings have 
4 been great: he ſhall have his liberty.“ Mr. Hol- 
well and his friends were no ſooner unſettered, than 
they took water from the Dutch Tankſall or mint, 
in the neighbourhood of that city, where they were 
received with great tenderneſs and humanity. The 
reader, we hope, will excuſe us for having thus par- 
ticularized a tranſaction ſo intereſting and extraor- 
dinary in all its circumſtances. The Suba having 
deſtroyed Calcutta, and diſperſed the inhabitants, 
extorted large ſums from the French and Dutch 
factories, that he might diſplay a ſpirit of impar- 
tiality againſt all the Europeans, even in his oppreſ- 
fion, and returned to his city of Muxadavad in tri- 
umph. By the reduction of Calcutta, the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company's affairs were ſo much embroiled 
in that part of the world, that perhaps nothing could 
have retrieved them but the interpoſition of a na- 
tional force, and the good fortune of a Clive, whoſe 

enterprizes were always crowned with ſucceſs. 
XII. As the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had, 
for a whole century, been at a conſiderable expence 
in maintaining a marine force at Bombay, to pro- 
te& their ſhips from the piracies of the Angrias, who 
had rendered themſelves independent Princes, and 
fortified Geriah“ in that neighhourhood ; many un- 
ſucceſsful attempts had been made to deſtroy their 
naval power, and reduce the fortreſs, under which 
they always took ſhelter. In the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty- four, the fleet of Tullagee 
Angria, the reigning Prince, attacked three Dutch 
ſhips of force, which they either took or deſtroyed. 
Elated with this ſucceſs, he boaſted that he ſhould 
in a little time ſweep the ſeas of the Europeans, and 
began 
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began to build ſome large ſhips, to reinforce his c H AP. 


grabs and gallivats, which were the veſſels on which 


he had formerly depended. Next year his neigh- 4536. 


bours, the Mahrattas, having ſignified to the pre- 
ſidency at Bombay, that they were diſpoſed to join 
in the neceſſary ſervice of humbling this common 
enemy, ſo formidable to the whole Malabar coaſt, 
Commodore James was detached with ſome ſhips of 
force to attack Angria, in conjunction with thoſe 
Allies. They accordingly joined him with ſeven 
grabs and ſixty gallivats. They proceeded to the 
harbour of Severndroog, where Angria's fleet lay at 
anchor: but they no ſooner received intelligence of 
his approach, than they ſlipped their cables, and 
ſtood out to ſea, He chaſed them with all the can- 
vaſs he could carry; but their veſſels being lighter 
than his, they eſcaped; and he returned to Severn- 
droog, which is a fortreſs ſituated on an iſland within 
muſket ſhot of the main land, ſtrongly, but irregu- 
larly fortified, and mounted with fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, There were three other ſmall forts on the 
continent, the largeſt of which was called Goa. On 
the ſecond day of April, the Commodore began to 
batter and bombard the iſland, fort, and fort Goa, 
at the ſame time. That of Severndroog was ſet on 
fire; one of the magazines blew up: a general con- 
flagration enſued; the garriſon were overwhelmed 
with fire and confuſion; the Engliſh ſeamen landed 
under cover of the fire from the ſhips, and took the 
place by ſtorm with very little loſs. The other 
forts were immediately ſurrendered, and all of theſe, 
by treaty, delivered to the Mahrattas. On the eighth 
of April, the Commodore anchored off Bancote, 
now called Fort Victoria, one of the moſt northern 
parts of Angria's dominion, which {ſurrendered 
without oppoſition, and ſtill remains in the hands of 
the Englith Eaſt-India company, by the conſent of 
the Mahrattas. The harbour is good, and here is 
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hither from Bombay. 

$ XLII. It was in November following, that the 
ſquadron under Admiral Watſon arrived at Bombay, 
where it was reſolved to give Angria the finiſhing 
ſiroke, ſtill in conjunction with the Mahrattas. Mean 
while Commodore James was ſent to reconnoitre 
Geriah, the capital of his dominions, and to ſound 
the depth of the harbour; a ſervice which he ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed. 'The Admural being joined by 
a diviſion of ſhips, fitted out at the Company's ex- 
penſe, having on board a body of troops com- 
manded by Colonel Clive, failed on the ſeventh day 
of February, and found in the neighbourhood of 
Geriah the Mahratta fleet, conſiſting of four grabs, 
and forty ſmaller veſſels, called gallivats, laying to the 
northward of the place, in a creek called Rajipore ; 
and a land-army of horſe and foot, amounting to 
ſeven or eight thouſand men, the whole commanded 
by Rhamagee Punt, who had already taken one 
ſmall fort, and was actually treating about the ſur- 
render of Geriah. Angria himſelf had quitted the 
place, but his wife and family remained under. the 
protection of his brother-in-law; who, being ſum- 
moned to ſurrender by a meſſage from the Admiral, 
replied, that he would defend the place to the laſt 
extremity. In conſequence of this refuſal, the whole 
Engliſh fleet in two diviſions, failed on the twelfth 
day of February into the harbour, and ſuſtained a 
warm fire from the enemy's batteries as they paſſed, 
as well as from tlie grabs poſted in the harbour for 
that purpoſe ; this, however, was ſoon filenced after 
the ſhips were brought to their ſtations, ſo as to re- 
turn the ſalutation. Between the hours of four and 
five in the afternoon, a ſhell being thrown into one 


of Angria's armed veſſels, ſet her on fire; and the 


flames communicating to the reſt, they were all de- 
firoyed : between ſix and ſeven the fort was ſet on 
ſire by another ſhell ; and ſoon after the firing ceaſed 

| on 
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Governor of the place would ſurrender it to the 


Mahrattas rather than to the Engliſh, diſembarked ; 


all the troops under. Mr. Clive, that he might be 
at hand, in caſe of emergency, to take potleffion, 
In the mean time, the fort was bombarded; the line 
of battle ſhips were warped near enough to batter in 
breach; and then the Admiral ſent an officer, with 
a flag of truce to the Governor, requiring him to 
ſurrender. His propoſal being again rejected, the 
Engliſh ſhips renewed their fire next day with re- 
doubled vigour. About one o'clock the magazine 
of the fort blew up, and at four the garriſon hung 
out a white flag for capitulation, 'The parley that 
enſued proving ineffectual, the engagement began 
again, and continued till fifteen minutes after five; 
when the white flag was again diſplayed, and now 
the Governor ſubmitted to the terms which were im- 
poſed. Angria's flag was immediately hauled down; 
and two Engliſh Captains taking poſſeſſion of the 
fort with a detachment, forthwith hoiſted the Britiſh 
enſign. To theſe Captains, whoſe names were 
* lion and Forbes, the Mahrattas offered a 
bribe of fifty thouſand rupees, if they would allow 
them to paſs their guards, that they might take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fort for themſelves; but this offer was 
rejected with diſdain, and immediately diſcloſed to 
Colonel Clive, who took effectual meaſures to fruſ- 
trate their deſign. In this place, which was reduced 
with very inconſiderable loſs, the conquerors found 
above two hundred cannon, fix braſs mortars, a 
large quantity of ammunition, with money and 
effects to the value of one hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds. The fleet which was deſtroyed con- 
ſiſted of eight grabs, one ſhip finiſhed, two upon 
the ſtocks, and a good number of gallivats. Among 
the priſoners, the Adnural found Angria's wife, 
children, and mother, toward whom he demeaned 
himſelf with great . humanity. Three hundred Eu- 
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on both ſides. The Admiral, ſuſpecting that the C H A p. 
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| 8 O © Kropean ſoldiers and as many ſepoys, were left to 
; III. guard the fort; and four of the Company's armed 
3 4.56. Veſſels remained in the harbour for the defence of 
the place, which was extremely well ſituated for 
commerce.* | | | 
$ XLIII. The Admiral and Mr. Clive failed back 
to Madras in triumph, and there another plan was 
formed for reſtoring the Company's affairs upon the 
Ganges, recovering Calcutta, and taking vengeance 
on the cruel Viceroy of Bengal. In October they 
ſet ſail again for the bottom of the Bay; and about 
the beginning of December arrived at Balaſore, in 
the kingdom of Bengal. Having croſſed the Braces, 
they proceeded up rhe river Ganges as far as Falta, 
where they found Governor Drake, and the other 
perſons who had eſcaped on board of the ſhips when 
Calcutta was inveſted. Colonel Clive was -diſem- 
barked with his forces to attack the fort of Buſbudgia 
by land, while the Admural battered it by ſea: but 
the place being ill provided with cannon, did not 
hold out above an hour after the firing began. This 
* conqueſt being atchieved at a very eaſy purchaſe, two 
of the great ſhips anchored between Tanny fort and 
a battery on the other fide of the river, which were 
abandoned before one ſhot was diſcharged againſt 
either; thus the paſſage was laid open to Calcutta, 
the reduction of which we ſhall record among the 
tranſactions of the enſuing year. 


| When the Admiral entered their apartment, the whole family 
| ſhedding floods of tears fell with their faces to the ground; from 
| which being raiſed, the mother of Angria, told him, in a piteous 
| tone, the people had no king, ſhe no ſon, her daughter no huſband, 
g their children no father. The Admiral replying, ** they muſt look 
| upon him as their father and their friend ; “ the youngeſt boy, about 
| ſix years of age, ſeiſed him by the hand, and ſobbing exclaimed, 
F ; . © then you ſhall be my father.“ Mr. Watſon was ſo. affected with 
i | this pathetick addreſs, that the tears trickled down his cheeks, while 
he aſſured them they might depend upon his protection and friend- 
ſhip, | 1 


| ; END OF VOL. III. 
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